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WIEGENLIED. 


Be still and sleep, my soul ! 
Now gentle-footed Night 
In softly shadowed stole, 


Holds all the day from sight. 


Why shouldst thou lie and stare 
Against the dark, and toss, 
And live again thy care, 
Thine agony and loss ? 


"Twas given thee to live, 

And thou hast lived it all; 
Let that suffice, nor give 

One thought what may betall. 


Thou hast no need to wake, 
Thou art not sentinel; 

Love all the care will take, 
And Wisdom watcheth well. 


Weep not, think not, but rest ! 
The stars in silence roll; 
On the world’s mother-breast, 
Be still and sleep, my soul ! 
Anthony Morehead. 
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Little Biddeford. 


LITTLE BIDDEFORD. 


He was a small, weak looking man, dress- 
ed in an ill-fitting and somewhat tattered 
suit of gray. When he stood up, it was 
seen that one leg was twisted and shrunken, 
so that he walked with a limp. His fea- 
tures were not unpleasing, having even a 
delicacy of outline; the whole effect of 
which, however, was rather diminished by 
one of his eyebrows, which extended over 
only about half the space allotted to it, and 
had a tangled, fuzzy look, as though it had 
been singed, and had not yet grown out 
again. In general, his appearance was that 
of a man who had had rather a rough 
tumble with the world, and, through inherent 
weakness of constitution or character, or 
both, had too easily gone down in the 
struggle, and had crawled up again sore and 
dilapidated, and with very little strength and 
energy left in him with which to renew the 
contest. 

He had drifted into the mine, at night, it 
was supposed; at least he had come to it in 
such a quiet, unobtrusive manner that no 
one had chanced to notice his arrival until 
he had established himself. At the north 
side of one of the great cedar trees that 
seemed to mark the limit of the gold-yield- 
ing portion of the mine, was a level surface 
of some twenty feet in width, somewhat 
more attractive in appearance than any other 
portions of the plain, having even a sus- 
picion of being a place where, during the 
proper season, grass might grow. And one 
morning this level spot was found to be 
occupied by a torn, weather-beaten tent, 
in front of which the small, weak-looking 
stranger was feebly endeavoring to kindle a 
fire. He had no horse; and it was under- 
stood, therefore, that he must have brought 
his tent and equipments with him upon his 
back. It was a very little tent, however; 


and his equipments must have been few. 
Perhaps, too, he had not come from far; 
for upon either side and at a distanca of 
only three or four miles were other miners, 
between which and the Paso del Rey was 
a constantly shifting current of unlucky 
miners, vainly trying to better their fortunes 
by change of location. 

Small, inefficient looking men, who had 
seemingly been worsted in the struggle of 
life, were not altogether unknown at Paso 
del Rey; perhaps there were as many of 
them as of those great strapping fellows at 
the other end of the human line, who, all 
brawn and energy, occasionally appeared,and 
for a little while seemed about to carry the 
whole world before them. And _ therefore 
the new comer might have been passed by 
with merely a glance, and afterwards left 
unnoticed, had it not been for a rather 
unusual companionship which he had brought 
with him. ‘This consisted in a child of 
about five years, and its appearance caused 
quite a sensation; since, up to that time, 
as far as any one could tell, no child had 
ever been seen there. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, a 
little child is apt to attract attention only 
as it is sweet and engaging in aspect, and 
has its natural attractions supplemented with 
beauty and tastefulness in dress. In the 
East, where children are plenty, and almost 
roll under our feet as we pass by, they 
commonly remain unnoticed by strangers. 
But it was far different in the California mines 


during those early days; and whatever might 
be the physical qualities of a child, its mere 


existence in those wilds was always sufficient 
to attract abundant attention to it. And it 
must be confessed that this waif upon the 
mining life could show little beyond its 
mere presence in those unaccustomed scenes 
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figure, like its 
father, it The 
features Were plain, the expression dull and 
lifeless, the whole appearance commonplace. 
It was clad in a single coarse garment, worn, 
The 


whole aspect of the child, in fact, was of 


to elicit observation. In 


was small and _ stunted. 


patched, and not altogether cleanly. 


one born and growing up in abject poverty, 
its natural uncomeliness intensified by 
neglect and hardship, and any latent spark 
of vivacity that might be lurking in its 
nature repressed, and possibly altogether 
extinguished, by long continued deprivation 
of the companionship of other children. 
Looking critically upon the little creature,one 
could see no hope for it in the future; 
merely the working out of a stagnant, cheer- 
less life, that probably never could let it 
rise above want or drudgery, and year by 
year would cause the blight of ignorance 
and solitude to spread more widely over its 
already deadened nature; 

Yet, such as it was, the child attracted 
attention, and was looked upon with interest, 
‘and even with some appearance of fondness, 
by many of the 
must have left children at home; and how- 


miners. Some of them 
ever much these men may have regarded 
those absent ones with a longing memory of 
charms that may not really have existed, 
they could not now bring themselves to make 
critical comparisons with this poor child, 
noW so strangely brought to their tent doors. 
The abstract fact of childhood was there, 
all the same; and with that they seemed to 
Others had left no ties of 
any description—-themselves mere waifs upon 


rest’ content, 
the world that seemed to have no need of 
them; but even to these men, the coming 
of this child bronght food for thought. It 
was the beginning of a new era, perhaps. 
Some day this desultory state of society 
would pass away, and a more settled state 


of things replace it. Family life would 


creep In, and permanent occupation of the 


soll take place, with its attendant circum- 
stances of schoolhouses, churches, and what 
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not. Might this not be the foreshadowing, 
and even the beginning of the new and 
better order of things ? 

So, nearly or from a distance, as it might 
be, the miners kept an attentive observation 
upon the little old tent, with its unattractive 
family grouping in front; and, while going 
to and from their work, would often make 
a wide variation from their ordinary direct 
path, for the purpose of passing a little 
A few strolled 
en- 


nearer, for a better glance. 


quite close, upon various pretences, 
deavoring to cultivate an acquaintance with 
the man, but upon the whole, met little en- 
couragement to He 


proved himself extremely distant and un- 


renew their efforts. 
social in nature, and evidently desirous of 
no conversation or intimacy. Perhaps it 
rose merely from natural timidity; perhaps 
he had already, in some way, suffered so 
much in his intercourse with other men, that 
he had determined to avoid them in future. 


Even the one man who loitered up on pretence 


of getting a light for his pipe, and then 


bluntly asked the new comer his name, 
made little by it. 
** Little Biddeford, they call 


the way across,” 


me—on 
** That 
was where I came from-—and that’s enough 


was the Answer. 


for a name, in such a place as this.” 

So the miners learned to speak of him as 
Little Biddeford; and remaining for a while 
content with that, began to leave him alone, 
as he so much seemed to desire—not now 
strolling any nearer, but watching him from 
afar, with more distant interest, and wonder- 
ing how the man could possibly manage to 
get along with such cares upon him, and 
no assistance of any kind from any one. 
For it would generally be a long time in the 
morning before he would get to work, employ- 
ing hours in taking care of the little child 
in front of the tent, combing its hair into 
semi-regularity, and patching its poor cloth- 
ing, and now and then reading to it from 
bx ok. 


sunrise, he would be seen 


some tattered Then, often nearer 


noon-time than 
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limping off slowly towards a portion of a 
gulch half a mile away where he had located 
himself, sometimes leading the child, but 
more often carrying it upon his shoulder, 
always, however, taking it along with him, 
since he could not very well leave it behind. 
And how at his poor little claim--perhaps 
the most unlikely in all the mine for profit, 
since somuch was that valuable, had already 
been located upon by others—could he do 
much work, encumbered by that helpless 
companion, and himself forced to be digger, 
sifter, and washer-out all in one? Well, 
he must after all be the best judge of what 
he could do; and as long as he would 
accept no assistance or advice, what business 
was it of anybody else ? 

Strange to say, ofall those who endeavored 
to work into any acquaintance with him, the 
one who succeeded best was Hank Rollof, 
the gambler. Hank was not particularly 
liked by any of the miners, and they would 


have rid themselves of him weeks before, if 


they could have done so. He was a rough, 
dare-devil man, with as bad an expression as 
might be found throughout the whole 
Calaveras district; and yet all the same, 
looked at as a whole, he was a rather mag- 
nificent sort of a fellow. He stood six feet 
three in his boots, was erect as health and 
vigor can make a man, had bright eyes and 
fine teeth, and, in spite of his repellant look, 
could really put on a very agreeable smile, 
whenever he chose to do s9. And it was a 
little singular that he should have cared to 
throw himself in the way of Little Biddeford, 
who certainly had nothing out of which it 
could pay the gambler to cheat him. — But 
the springs of human nature occasionally run 
in very queer directions, and cross each 
other in mysterious ways, and possibly there 
really was some soft spot in the gambler’s 
heart, brought into unlooked for tenderness 
by memory or association. Whatever the 
impulse, Hank Rollof, as others had done 
before, drew near the tattered tent on pre- 


tence of seeking a light, and with better 








success. Little Biddeford perhaps happened 
for the first time to be in a mood for 
sociability, or perhaps he was struck With 
the magnificent form and attitude of the 
gambler, so different in every respect from 
his own puny frame and bearing, and being 
so struck, did not notice the man’s bad 
aspect. Or perhaps Rollof, being himself 
pleasantly disposed for the moment, had put 
on his engaging smile, and overcome the 
repellant look. Anyhow, for some reason 
or other, the occasion was favorable, and in 
a moment the two men were very pleasantly 
conversing. 

‘*What do you call her?” the gambler 
asked, nodding toward the child. 

** Mag,” was the answer. 

‘* Meg, eh? Short for something else, | 
suppose.—But this is rather a hard place to 
bring a child to, isn’t it?” 

‘* Perhaps; but it was harder to leave 
her where she was. A mere workman ina 
small town—growing poorer every year— 
scarcely keeping starvation from my door— 


no means to educate her, and scarcely able’ 


to clothe her—things always getting worse 
and worse, and no hope at all for the future; 
—is it strange that I thought there might be 
a better chance here ?” 

Hank Rollof looked doubtful, with a 
side glance at the other’s twisted leg, but 
muttered something like a qualified assent. 

‘‘I’m not strong, you see,” added Little 
Biddeford, catching the random glance and 
fully interpreting it; ‘but, there is the 
A pocket of gold 
might open under my pick, as well as under 
The chance, I say. 


chance, for all that. 


that of anybody else. 
But at home there was nothing at all.” 
«That's so. But to come so far with 
her alone-—that’s what I most look at.” 
‘*We were not alone; there was some 
one else with us.” 
‘*'The mother, you mean ?” 
The litthe man nodded—sadly looking 


down, and for a moment not speaking. 
He was not a 


Rollof, too, kept silence. 
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man of delicate perceptions; but in this 
case, be knew enough to feel that the least he 
said the better, and that if the other chose 
to offer anything further upon the subject, it 
should be without urging or questioning. 

‘*[ suppose I might as well tell you about 
it,” said Little Biddeford, after a minute or 
**We left Fort Indepen- 


There was 


two of silence. 
dence nearly six months ago. 
Some had teams 
of their own, I had a 
horse for Lucy-—that was all I could afford. 


quite a long train of us. 
and some horses. 


As we traveled only five or ten miles a day, 
walk 


they let Meg ride in one of the wagons. 


it was easy for me to beside her; 
Iwo months out, our horse died; then they 
let Lucy ride. It wasn’t in the agreement, 
and I had no money to pay for it; but it 
was a thing they couldn’t very well refuse 
her, particularly as somehow she was begin- 


to lose strength. Sometimes I think 


that she may have been a little out of sorts 
before we started, and that I should have 
it and waited; but I don’t know how 


Perhaps it was all intended 


seen 
that might be. 
from the first. But she grew worse instead 
of better; and after awhile, instead of her 

in the wagon, they smoothed down 
the goods inside to make a level, and put 
something like a bed for her to rest upon, 
let her lie there. And as she grew 
Worsk 

‘Grew worse, you say ?” 

‘Well —it’s hardly necessary to tell the 
whole story, is it? Of course you must know 
the end of it, not seeing her here with me. 
She died at last, a little way off from here.” 


\nd he waved his hand feebly toward the 


‘What do you mean by a little way off from 
here? And how far do you intend to say?” 

‘Only about five miles or so away. It 
seems as though I can see the place from 
that I the 
swell of the hills, and could easily find the 
We didn’t know then that we 


here—at least can recognize 


again. 


were so near the end of our journey as to be 
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close to one of the mines. If we had, I 
think I could have brought her in and 
buried her here; but all the same, it would 
have been a waste place and nothing like 
home to her, I suppose. Well, they stopped 
and dug a grave for her, and I buried her 
there and put a few stones on top—in shape 
of a cross, and to mark the spot, and to keep 
And 


then we started up again, and some of the 


other things away from disturbing her. 


wagons passed on, and I came in with my 
tent on my back, and Meg trotting along 
holding my hand. ‘This was as good a mine 
as any for me, you see. We wanted a place 
to rest in, and somehow it seemed as though 
settle down quiet somewhere to 
think. Well, that’s all.” 


‘* A pretty hard time you have had,” said 


I must 


** Somehow you’ve had the luck 
Perhaps after a 


the other. 
against you pretty badly. 
while, though, the run may be the other 
way.” 

He put his hand almost mechanically into 
his pocket, as though he would have offered 
money—his only known manner of giv- 
But he had 
the cards had been against him 
of late. Besides, it was very likely that the 
man would resent the tender of any such 


ing consolation. none to 


speak of: 


aid; small and feeble as he was, there was 
a look of independence about him, which 
must be considered, before too freely making 
any offers. So Hank Rollof 
drew out his hand again empty, and after a 
word or two more of attempted consolation, 


unsolicited 


strolled rather awkwardly away. 

The next day he was back again, and 
brought the child a few little delicacies in 
the way of food—such trifles as could be 
picked up in the not over-stocked stores of 
the mines; and the day after he appeared 
with a handful of candies. ‘These had been 
sent on by mistake with some packages of 
cigars, and to the wrath of the shop-keeper, 
who wanted no such unsalable goods in 


But Hank Rollof 


captured the whole assortment, and kept it 


his establishment. now 
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on hand as a reserve fund for the child’s 
enjoyment, bringing out a little each day, 
until his visits came with such regularity as 
to be always waited and anticipated for. 

So for two or three weeks. At the end 
of that time, Hank Rollof, upon drawing 
near to the little old tent, saw that the child 
was not in front, awaiting him, as usual ; 
only the father, toilsomely mending the 
tattered frock. Meg was not well, he said— 
a headache or something of that sort. He 
had thought that she had better not get 
up ; and as for himself, he had concluded 
he would stay by her, and not go to his 
gulch that day. 

**No, let the old mine go,” said the 
gambler. ‘‘'‘Time enough to get out the 
gold when she’s all right again ; and tell her 
that I came as usual—I wouldn’t want her 
to think that I was neglecting her, you know 
—and that I will come again to-morrow,” 

When Hank Rollof appeared the next 
day,the little child was no better—nor the day 
after; so, indeed for three or four days. 
Then the gambler insisted upon entering the 
tent and found her stretched motionless 
and almost insensible upon the little pile 
of blankets, her face flushed and her pulse 
quick. 

** Why man,” he said, ** she is in a raging 
fever; you must have a doctor.” 

‘<’There is no doctor in the settlement,” 
the other rejoined. ‘And if there were, how 
could I afford- 

** Afford be hanged !” interrupted Rollof. 
*« T will see to that.” 

He made an inquiry at once and found 
it was true that there was not a physician 
in the mine. But it was said that there was 
a doctor at the Elk Diggings, some five or 
six miles off. Thereupon Hank  Rollof 
borrowed a horse, rode over, and in three 
or four hours returned with a doctor. Nota 
very able physician, of course. Men emi- 
nent in their profession did not leave home, 
and journey out to the outskirts for their 
practice. ‘This man was young, unengaging 





in appearance, and undecided in opinion ; 
most probably he had failed in practice in 
the East, and gone as ship surgeon upon 
some outward bound vessel, working his way 
out to California for little besides his passage. 
Examining the child, he pronounced it a case 
of fever—that could easily be seen—but of 
what character he did not seem to know, and 
therefore as to that wisely kept silence. 
But a poor doctor, unless he is very bad, is 
better than none. ‘This man was attentive, 
and in the main, cautious; and naturally 
knew certain leading rules of regimen, appli- 
cable to aimost all sicknesses, regarding food, 
cleanliness, and ventilation. Perhaps he 
did all that the most able physician might 
have done ; from the very first it might have 
been a case beyond mortal control. It is 
hard to conceive that under the circumstances 
of such long continued hardship, privation, 
and isolation, any disease of a serious nature 
could have been mastered. Whatever the 
facts of the case, the seemingly unavoidable 
termination came. On the fifth day, little 
Meg died ; falling into a stupor and never 
again awakening. 

Hank Rollof was the first to hearit. The 
doctor happened to be away; and Rollof 
found Little Biddeford sitting outside the 
tent, pale from much watching, and more 
from habit, perhaps, than any other reason, 
still mending the little frock that never 
could be worn again, 

‘* She is asleep,” he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
wake her; it may be the turning point.” 

** How long has she slept?” 

‘*Three or four hours. She may awake 
very soon now.” 

Cautiously the other opened the tent flap 
and peeped within. A single glance showed 
him the real state of the case. He dropped 
the canvas again, and stood erect outside, 
thinking for a moment how he could break 
the news. 

‘© She won’t ever wake again, old man,” 
he said ; and he believed he was managing 
it with great dexterity. Certainly there was 
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a kind of tender, sympathetic utterance in 
his voice that scarcely could be expected of 
him, and perhaps had not been heard for 
years, if even before. ‘* You must try to 
take it like any other hard luck;—as it 
comes.” 

The news soon spread through the settle- 
ment. It was too much to say that there 
were manifestations of sympathy, and even 
of sorrow among the miners. Most of them 
had not in any way made acquaintance with 
Little Biddeford, but almost all had learned 
to watch for his daily slow passage across 
the plain to his own mining ground; limping 
toilsomely along, with Meg trotting at his 
side, or else, as sometimes happened, perched 
on her father’s shoulder. It was as though 
a feature of the landscape would now be 


4 
had taken its flight, and might not again 
appear among them for years. And back 
of all that was the tender feeling of sympathy 


father, and what he 


wanting; as though the dawning civilization 


for the wonderment 
would now do, and a disposition to put their 
hands deep down in their pockets and help 


There 


was a cessation of work for a time, as the 


him, if anyhow it could be managed. 


word passed from one to the other that little 
Meg was dead; and it seemed that towards 
the end of the day, all labor ended a little 
carlier than usual; and the miners congre- 
gated in knots about the plain and at the 
natural centers, discussing what must be 
now done. 

lhe child must of course be buried, and 
they could not leave the matter entirely to 
the father, who sat stupefied with grief, and 
might not easily be moved to action. 
Others must take the thing into their hands, 
and do all that was needful. Three or four 
of the leading and most influential miners 
therefore were pushed to the front, and pro- 
ceeded at once to make all the necessary 
preparations for the funeral. 

Of these the gambler was not one. He 
knew well enough that he was odious to the 


mass of the miners, and that his presence 
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in that council would be looked upon as a 
liberty and an intrusion, and so he stepped 
aside out of the general notice, and without 
waiting any hint to do so. ‘It may be that 
he felt at heart a little sore that he who had 
been such a friend and help to the child for 
the past month should now be put aside, 
while those who had only looked upon her 
from a distance were called upon to assist; 
and perhaps this was one of the times when 
he felt most heavily, as it must be presumed 
he sometimes felt, the ignominy of his call- 
ing, preventing him from engaging in even 
the most kindly offices for another. If so, 
he concealed his dissatisfaction and kept 
aloof from any attempt at interference with 
what was going on, merely watching from 
afar, and standing ready to do what he 
could in helping any measure for pecuniary 
relief. Possibly even that satisfaction might 
not be allowed him. 

the 
of Little Biddeford’s tent was a small grove 


Almost a hundred feet to right 


of well grown pines. ‘There were ten or 
twelve trees, standing some distance apart, 
so as to make an open glade, rather than a 
compact piece of forest. The place was 
outside the limits of the gold fields, and at 
the foot of the slope of mountain land. At 
one side ran a thin stream, and there were 
Al- 
together it was a very pretty spot, and here 


wild flowers growing upon its banks. 


the committee of the miners dug a little 
grave, lining it with fir brances. Then 
they went to Little Biddeford and told him 
what they had done, asking him to come 
with them and look at the spot, to the end 
that he might give his approval. They did 
not doubt that he would do so; there was 
nothing different that he could suggest—it was 
merely a matter of form and delicacy to ask 
him. But when they aroused him from his 
lethargy of grief and told him what they had 
come about, he shook his head. 

‘* Not 
—where her mother lies.” 

They looked for a moment wonderingly 


here,” he murmured. ‘* Yonder 
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at each other, never having heard the story 
that he had once told to Hank Rollof. 
And now, being urged, he told it over again, 
very much in the same words, and with 
better effect—though of course not seeking 
effect—since the circumstances had such 
an immediate and mournful bearing upon 
the subject. 

‘*Only five miles away, through the 
hills—it seems almost as if I could see the 
place—and she would be so lonely if Meg 
were not laid by her side.” 

‘** But can you find the spot, Biddeford ? ” 

‘Why not? Such a little distance—I 
marked the shape of the hills at the time. 
Not that I ever expected to go back to it, 
but I thought I might in that way remember 
the place for the rest of my life. There 
were seven stones on the grave--they make 
a cross, you see; and—and—little Meg, 
too, would be so lonely here, away from her 
mother.” 

This was the burden of his talk—the 
loneliness of the mother and child, buried 
so far apart. ‘The other men looked in- 
quiringly at each other. What had ap- 
peared to them at first an unnecessary piece 
of sentiment, somehow, as he went on and 
they had no more time to think it over, now 
began to seem more natural, and even be- 
comingly so. 

** You will let me go out to her, will you 
not? You will not hinder me?” 

He spoke imploringly, as though fearing 
they might look upon his intent as a wild 
or foolish one, to be combated by them and 
perhaps altogether prevented. But if at 
first they had any such idea, the impulse to 
it was already past. 

‘*Of course you can go. Why should 
you not, if you wish? What right would 
we have to prevent you? And see here! 
Wouldn't you like to have some of us go 
with you, to help you, and company-like, 
as well?” 

*« Tf you will do so.” 
So they went to work with their prepara- 








tions, and in an hour, all was ready. The 
news of course had gone around, and it 
seemed as though ail the miners had gath- 
ered to observe the departure of the little 
cavalcade. There were four men on horse- 
back, and as the trail through the plain was 
a narrow one, they rode in single file. 
Little Biddeford was in front; and across 
the saddle, supported by his arm, lay the 
small bundle tightly swaddled, all that was 
now left of what had been a living child. 
The father would not allow anyone but him- 
self to touch it, resolving to the last to let 
no hand except his carry it, and himself at 
the end place it in the grave besides its 
mother. ‘Two of the men who followed 
bore picks and spades, and the last a small 
coffin, that had been hastily put together 
within the hour. 

The miners gathered from far and near, 
standing in some places close to the trail, and 
taking off their hats, or what served as such, 
while the procession passed; then for a few 
minutes watching and looking curiously 
after it until it had threaded its way between 
the hills and so crept out of sight. There 
was some discussion as to when it would re- 
turn; but it was conceded that if all went well, 
the early afternoon would see the whole 
matter finished. ‘There was more vigorous 
debate as to how successful the expedition 
might be, some arguing that they would al- 
together fail in finding the place sought for, 
and would come back again bringing the 
child still unburied. And, indeed, it was 
admitted by all that there is nothing more de- 
ceptive than a supposed knowledge of locali- 
ties, and that cases were frequent wherein 
identification of places even a mile or two 
away fails, in conseqnence of similarity of 
natural features perpetually recurring to con- 
fuse the recollection of a searcher. But, on 
the other hand, Little Biddeford had pro- 
fessed himself so certain, and had taken 
such accurate note of the different land- 
marks; and upon the whole, it was scarcely 
worth while discussing the matter at all, 
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since so very few hours would certainly solve 
the question. So the little groups dispersed 
and some of the miners went to work again 


and tried to forget all about it. But the 


greater portion, having had their time already 


so broken in upon, remained away from their 
places of labor, strolling around listlessly 
from tent to tent, in idle gossip upon the 
great event of the day ; and it was noticed 
that as the afternoon wore on, the others re- 
turned somewhat earlier than usual from 
their claims, one after another straggling in, 
until in a little while very few continued 
absent. 

Six hours ran on and the party had not 
returned. Some of the miners began to ex- 
press anxiety, but there was really nothing 
to be troubled about. ‘Talk about Indian 


attack seemed foolish, for there were no 
Indian tribes in the neighborhood, except of 
That the 


party could have lost its way was equally 


the most peaceful description. 
improbable, for the attendant escort was 
composed of men who were experienced in 
prospecting, and knew very well what they 
were about ; and even if they became be- 
wildered, something must be allowed to the 
instinct of their animals, which could easily 
work back upon their own trail. Probably 
there had been more delay in finding the 
desired location than had been anticipated, 
that was all. 

The sun sank, the shades of night gath- 
cred, camp fires were lighted, and here and 
there large tents, faintly glowing with candle 
light, showed where the few centres of trade 
were ready to receive their votaries, Groups 
gathered here and there, and song and rev- 
For the 


elry claimed their place. great 


event of the day was over, seemingly, the 
funeral a thing of the past; the natural 
buoyancy and life of strong men must have 
its vent. Sobriety and decorousness for the 
day, but when the work of the day was over, 
why not give place to mirth ? 

\t one side of the plain there was a tent 
larger and more brilliantly lighted than any 
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of the 
Rollof. 
business during the day, in deference to the 
the showing 
thereby a thoughtful consideration which 


It was the tent of Hank 
He had closed up his place ot 


others. 


mournfulness of occasion, 
had perhaps never before governed him, and 
which would very likely have surprised 
even himself, if he had stopped to think it 
over. But now night had come, and the 
patrons of the establishment were waiting 
and eager for their ruin, and their desire 
must be respected. So the roulette ball 
flew pleasantly around, skipping dancingly 
into its receptacle, and the oath of those 
who lost was often agreeably intermingled 
with the cheery laugh of those who won ; 
only Hank Rollof, who naturally in the long 
run won the most, sitting as usual, calm and 
imperturbable, of all that gathering being 
the one who neither frowned nor smiled ; 
and so on, until— 


How it came about, no one knew. Even 


the subsequent examination failed to elicit 


the 


there was a quarrel—that was evident of it- 


real truth of the matter. Of course 


self; but in the confusion each one seemed 
to have seen a different phase of it and in per- 
fect sincerity told a story. somewhat varying 
That 
is to say, who began the quarrel or exactly 


from the stories of all the other men. 


what was said, or even who said it, could 
never satisfactorily be known. All that was 
certain was the fact that there had been a 
dispute about whether the ball had fallen 
into the red or black, and a hurried clutch- 
ing on both sides after the money on the 
board, and an oath or two, and a mutual 
grasping of throats by two angry men, and a 
blow. Then came the pistol shot, and 
Hank Rollof had staggered out into the open 
air, little crowd that, 


stricken, made hasty way for him, and had 


past the terror 
fallen lifeless upon the trodden ground out- 
side. 

It was soon over. 
in which might be traced an ineffectual at- 


A gasp and a moan, 


tempt to say something——perhaps a prayer— 
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and Hank Rollof turned over on his back, 
with his open eyes glaring up at the moon— 
stark dead. In that matter his great bulk 
and powerful strength had been of no use to 
him; the little pistol, not larger than a fore- 
finger, had more than equalized the differ- 
ence between himself and one who scarcely 
reached his shoulder. It was a fate that 
was sure to overtake him some day; the 
time had now chanced to come. What else 
would you have, or what more was there to 
be said ? 

While the miners stood in a close and 


ever increasing crowd about the inanimate 


clay, wondering what then should be done, 


and for the moment waiting for some bolder 
and more collected spirit among them to 
arouse and take the initiative, the dull sound 
of hoofs the the 
throng, and it was seen that the funeral cavy- 


came upon outside of 


aleade had returned. In front, as before, 
rode Little Biddeford, and, as before, he 
held in his arms the small, closely swaddled 
form that been his all in all. ‘The 
expedition had failed. As had been fore- 
casted by so many of the miners, the identi- 


had 


fication of the one lonely grave among the 
hills had proved impossible, when put to 
the test of trial; and after long wandering 
through those hills, so much alike, the men 


had been compelled with the approach of 


night to order a return. 
So now they rode up, Little Biddeford 
still at the head, bearing his small, motion- 
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less burden. And coming to the edge of 
the crowd he dismounted and crept slowly 
up; then gaining from the few words around 
him a hint of what had happened, he pushed 
forward, as though he would seek the center 
of the throng. Wondering they made way 
for him, and in a moment more, his dead 
treasure still in his arms, he stood looking 
down upon Hank Rollof. 

** Who did it ?” he whispered. 

** We don’t know,” one answered. ‘‘That 
is, we are supposed not to know until it is 
examined into. Of course we all do know, 
in fact, and likely as not it will turn out 
that it was the proper thing to do under 
That’s to be found out, 
to-morrow. the 
The thing to be attended to at present is to 


the circumstances. 
Least said now, better. 
see about burying this man, and so have 
done with him.” 

Little Biddeford stooped down and gazed 
into the gambler’s face, almost lovingly, it 
seemed; then passed his hand over the broad 
brow, softly smoothing down the tangled 
hair. 

‘* Bury him over yonder,” he muttered, 
motioning with his head towards the little 
pine grove, where the small grave had that 
morning been dug and still remained open. 
**He was not a good man, but—he was 
very kind to Meg. Very kind to her, al- 
ways; and—and she would be so very lonely 
with no friend near her.” 


Leonard Ktp. 
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Upon the sable bulwarks of the Night 
‘There fell a flame-sword with a mighty flash, 


That clove the cloud-bound portals with a crash,— 
And sent the stormeflood forth in mad delight! 


Will Robert Wiliams. 
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In order to appreciate the present state of 
Astronomy, its new methods, its novel instru- 
ments, its recondite problems, it is necessary 


to glance at its condition a half century 


ago. ‘The great astronomers, Bessel and W. 


Struve, were then contending in friendly 
rivalry to found the science on a sure basis. 
They had a perfectly definite object, and 
that object has been attained through their 
efforts, and through the efforts of the school 
of young men whom they trained either 
directly or indirectly—Argelander, Schoen- 
feld, Krueger, Auwers, Winnecke, Wagner, 
Schiaparelli Walker, Cofiin, 


Hubbard, Gould in America. 


in Europe, 


lhe attention of astronomers was then al- 
most exclusively directed to the question of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, as deter- 
mined by the law of universal gravitation. 
The vast catalogues of stars which have been 
made in the past half century, as well as 
the accurate discussion and re-discussion of 
the older observations of Bradley (1750), 
at Greenwich, were all undertaken for this 
of mathematical 


sole object. The school 


astronomers founded by Euler, Laplace, 
La Grange, Gauss, utilized these observations 
to the The 


planets was an entirely 


utmost. examination of the 
the 


secondary question, and was largely left to 


surfaces of 


amateur astronomers. ‘The surface of the 
1 Die Photographie im Dienste der Astronomie, von 
Otto Struve. (1SS6.) 
Rapport annuel sur l'état de l'observatoire de Paris, 
par M. le Contre-Amiral Mouchez (1884, 1S8S5.). 
rhirty-eighth annual report of the I rector of the 
Astronomical observatory of Harvard College, by E. C. 
Pickering. (1S8S84.) 
! Progress of Astronomy in 1885, by W. ©. 


TA 


Winlock., 


Monthly Notiees of the Royal Astronomical Society, 

ISS4, ISS5, ISAO, 
6 An investigation in stellar photography conducted 
ut the Harvard College observatory, by E. C. Pickering. 
Vierteljahrssehrift der Astronomischen Gesellschaft. 
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sun was studied only in the crudest manner, 
simply for the enumeration of the solar spots. 

The fact that these spots were periodic, 
Sir John 
Herschel was almost the only astronomer 


was only established in 1851. 
by profession who devoted himself to ob- 
servations not ‘‘ of precision.” 

In this fifty years, an entirely new science 
has arisen——Astrophysics—which is, indeed 
the daughter of Astronomy, but the cousin- 
german of Chemistry, ‘Technics, Physics. 

This new science always had its cultiva- 
tors, even before it hadaname. ‘The elder 
Herschel set himself the “to 
find out the construction of the heavens,” 


problem 


and this is the problem of Astrophysics, 
the 
exact Astronomy—‘‘to find out how the 
The modern form 


in contradistinction to problem — of 
heavenly bodies move.” 
of Herschel’s phrase is, ‘*‘to determine the 
present constitution and the evolution history 
of the stars, the comets, the sun, the planets.” 

We must regard Sir William Herschel as 
the founder of the science. He has had 
followers :—-Schroeter, Sir John 
Maedler, Fraunhofer, 
Bond, De la 
Schiaparelli, 


great 
Herschel, Beer, 
Kirchhoff, 
Rue, Rutherford, 
Vogel, Janssen, Lockyer, Young, Langley, 
Pickering, not to speak of a host of other 


Bunsen, Lassell, 


Draper, 


familiar names. 

‘To-day there are several observatories de- 
voted exclusively to the new science and 
their number is growing. ‘This should be 
so. ‘lhere are too many astronomical ob- 
servatories idle. If the charm of the new 
fields is enough to make them efficient in 
forwarding the science as a whole, we must 
welcome the new impetus. But there is a 
note of warning to which we must give at- 
tention. We must keep strictly before us 
the means by which the older astronomy has 
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arrived at its proud position as the chief of 
the physical sciences. For hundreds, yes, 
thousands of years, one principle has run 
through all of Astronomy. Assiduous ob- 
servations must be made according to well- 
considered plans, matured after deep reflec- 
tion. ‘The observations 


must be compared with a theory expressed 


results of these 
rigorously in the terms of mathematics. 
The and 
theory must be treated by a profound analy- 
sis, so to derive corrections to the provisional 
This provisional theory will in its 


differences between observation 


theory. 
turn become the basis of comparison with 
nature, and so on, until the ideal is reached 
by successive approximations. This ideal 
is simple and in many researches it has been 
attained already. It is to push the suc- 
cessive approximations until we can /redict 
the position or the motion of a heavenly 
body as accurately as we can odserve it. 
When this stage is reached we may leave the 
special problem in hand, until the methods 
of observation are themselves improved. 

If Astrophysics will accept this ideal and 
strive for it, there is no future so brilliant 
that we may not claim it for her portion. 
If this straight and narrow way is departed 
from, although the new science is followed 
never so assiduously, no essential progress 
can be expected, and real harm is sure to 
follow. 

Astrophysics has three well marked lines 


of research, namely: Sfectrum Analysts 


(now a quarter of a century old), Celestial 
Photometry (half a century), Celestial Pho- 
tography (dating back exactly forty-six years). 
Schiaparelli’s theory of Meteor-streams and 


their connection with comets, belongs to this 


science in so far as it throws light upon 
the material out of which comets are built ; 
and every part of physics which treats of the 
action of one body upon another body at 
a distance, whether through gravitation, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, has close relations to 
it. But the three main paths are Spectro- 


scopy, Celestial Photometry, and Celestial 
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Photography. It is of the latter path that 
I wish to speak in this paper. We shall fol- 
low it assiduously at the Lick Observatory, 
and we shall have unrivaled opportunities 
to do so. 

Spectroscopy in certain of its lines, we 
shall also follow, and our opportunities in 
this branch also are unique. Photometry 
is so thoroughly done at the Harvard College 
Observatory that it would be a waste of 
energy for another American observatory to 
devote any great part of its time to such 
researches. 

I assume 
the 


telescope and an ordinary one, will not be 


that some slight explanation of 
differences between a_ photographic 
superfluous. The object glass of an ordinary 
telescope brings the rays by which we sve 
(those having a wave-length of about 6,000 
ten-millionths of a millimetre), to an ac- 
curate focus. These cannot be photographed 
except by special plates and with § special 
difficulty. The rays which affect the photo- 
graphic salts of silver have a wave length of 
about 4,000 ten-millionths of a millimetre, 
and to bring these to a focus, the two lenses 
of the ordinary achromatic object glass must 
be supplemented by a third lens. This third 
lens is so arranged that it can be placed in 
front of (and close against) the ordinary ob- 
jective,and it turns the telescope from a seeing 
instrument into a camera. It is also neces- 
sary to say that if the telescope remains fixed, 
while a bright star is passing across its field 
of view, the image of the star will pass across 
the sensitive plate, and will leave a ‘‘ ¢vai/” 
which is the visible representative of the 
direction of the star’s diurnal motion. 
Equatorial stars as faint as the 8th or gth 
magnitude will give rad/s. 

If, on the contrary, we attach an accurate 
driving clock to the telescope, and cause it 
to follow the star in its motion from east to 
west, rising to setting, we shall have instead 
of atrail, a bright point, the photographic 
image. If we wish to make a fécfure of the 
sky, we must register the stars by such points 
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as these. The trails have, however, various 
advantages, one of which is that they can- 
not be mistaken for dust or for pin holes on 
the plate itself. The position of the dots in 
latitude and longitude can be very accu- 
rately measured. ‘The /atétude of the star 
can be even better determined from its trail, 
but its longitude must then be determined 
by special devices, which I need not describe. 
In the ordinary methods of observing, the 
Astronomer views the visual images of the 
heavenly bodies, and either examines their 
surfaces, or determines their position with 
reference to adjacent bodies (as for example, 
the positions of satellites relative to their 
planet), by means of extremely accurate and 
refined micrometers, forming a part of the 
eye-piece of his telescope. 

To utilize photographic plates fully, and 
especially to make them a_ substitute for 
micrometric measures, it is necessary to 
contrive elaborate measuring engines to take 
the place of the costly micrometers, ordi- 
narily used with telescopes. These engines 
measure the positions of the dots or trails 
on the plates, after these had been removed 
from the telescope. 

Mr. Rutherfurd first made a satisfactory 
engine of this kind; it was then improved 
upon in the design of Professor Harkness 
by the U. S. Transit of Venus 
(ommission, in 1874, and the Lick Obser- 
this 
under the 


dopted 


vatory owns the finest specimen of 


class, which 


was made for it 
supervision of Professor Harkness. 

I'he very first essay in Astronomical Pho- 
of Prof. John William 
Draper, of New York, who, in the year 
1540, took 


the moon. ‘The experiments of Dr. Draper 


tography was that 
a satisfactory daguerreotype of 


repeated by George Bond, Director of 
Harvard College Observatory, in 1850, 


nd a lunar daguerreotype made by him 


was exhibited at London in 1851, at the 


World’s Fair, where it attracted much at- 


tention. 


During the years 1853 to 1857, Mr. De 
. 
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la Rue, of London, made lunar daguerreo- 
types and photographs, some of great ex- 
cellence. In 1864, Dr. Lewis Rutherfurd, 
of New York, made an eleven and one half 
inch objective, which was corrected oendy for 
the photographic rays, and by means of this 
he obtained the finest photographs of the 
moon which have yet been made. Doctor 
Henry Draper, about the same time, made 
a fifteen inch reflecting telescope with which 
he also took excellent lunar photographs. 
have been enlarged to three 
in diameter, from 


These latter 
and even to four feet 
the original picture of about two inches 
and a half. A long-focus telescope is of 
great advantage in these researches. The 
pictures in the principal focus of the Mel- 
bourne reflector are some six inches in diam- 
eter, and I have seen a few of these of great 
excellence. Such pictures can be enlarged 
in printing, from six to twelve times. 

The photographs of the moon in the focus 
of the Lick equatorial, will be six inches in 
diameter, and will probably stand an enlarge- 
ement of twelve times, so as to be six feet 
finally. 

Lunar photographs have not advanced our 
knowledge in any important degree up to 
this time, however. 

Solar daguerreotypes were first taken by 
Foucault and Fizeau in 1845 at Paris, on 
the advice of Arago. In 1857, Mr. De 
la Rue contrived the Photoheliograph for 
the Kew Observatory, by which solar photo- 
graphs have been taken since that time daily 
at Kew and Greenwich. 

Mr. Janssen of Mendon, near Paris, 
about 1878, succeeded in making his exquisite 
photographs of the sun on glass, which 
show an astonishing amount of detail. I 
understand that these are chiefly made by 
means of a six-inch refractor, and I have 
never been able to comprehend how so much 
detail can be shown with an objective of such 
a small separating power, nor to rid myself 
of an impression that some, at least, of 
these details are due to atmospheric disturb- 
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ances. 

If the exposures are made extremely short 
(x09 to reno Of a second), very successful re- 
sults can be obtained in solar photography. 
There is, undoubtedly, an important field 
of research still open here, especially with 
large objectives of great separating power. 

The first photographs of a solar eclipse 
were made by Busch, at Koenigsburg, in 
1851, and by Bartlett at West Point, in 
1854; but these were merely interesting 
experiments. The eclipse photographs of 
De la Rue in 1860, were of real scientific 
importance, since they established beyond 
doubt, the fact that the solar protuberances 
were really appendages of the sun, and not 
of the moon. 

I believe the first photograph of the sfec- 
frum of the Sun at a solar eclipse was 
taken at the Egyptian eclipse of 1882, by 
Professor Schuster, and also by the party 
under Mr. Lockyer. Very perfect photo- 
graphs of the solar spectrum were taken at 
the total eclipse of 1883 in the Pacific Ocean, 
by the English parties and by the French 
parties, and the subject does not now present 
any great difficulties. 

In 1881, Doctor Huggins announced that 
he had been able to photograph the sedar 
corona without an eclipse, by a special ar- 
rangement of his telescope, the chief point 
of which consisted in a mechanical occulta- 
of the 
certainly show details of structure which re- 
Up to 


the present time Doctor Huggins’ conclusions 


tion solar disc. His photographs 


semble those of the sun’s corona. 
have not been accepted entirely. ‘The solar 
eclipse of August, 1886, will probably de- 
cide this interesting question conclusively. 
If Doctor Huggins’ pictures, taken in Lon- 
don on the day of the eclipse, resemble 
those taken at the stations in Africa and the 
West Indies, where the eclipse is alone visi- 
ble, no doubt can remain. 

Photography served a very useful purpose 
in its application to the transits of Venus of 


1874 and 1882. All photographs of both 
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these transits, taken by means of the hori- 
zontal photoheliograph, invented by Lausse- 
dat and Winlock, and used by the United 
States observing parties, were of extreme 
value, and it is probable, in my opinion, 
that the values of the solar parallax, derived 
from the American photographs at these two 
transits, will be found to be extremly near 
the truth. 

According to Professor Pickering, the first 
daguerreotype of a star was taken at Harvard 
College Observatory, on July 17th, 1850, 
The 


star Vega was satisfactorily daguerreotyped, 


under the direction of the elder Bond. 


and later the double star Casfer gave an 
elongated image, which was plainly due to 
its two components. ‘The sensitiveness of 
the daguerreotype plates then in use was so 
small that even such bright stars as these 
gave faint images, and no impression what- 
ever was obtained from the pole star, no 
matter how long the exposure. ‘These ex- 
periments were repeated with various stars 
and clusters, but finally the work was aban- 
doned on account of photographic difficul- 
ties. In 1857 the younger Bond resumed 
the research. At this time the collodion 
process had greatly reduced the time of ex- 
posure, and the plates were of much greater 
sensitiveness. An impression of the double 
star Zefa Ursae Masoris was obtained in 
A trail was obtained from 
The 


faintest star photographed was the compan- 


eight seconds. 
the image of the bright star Vega. 


ion of “Zpstlon Lyrae, which is of the sixth 


magnitude, that is, just visible to the naked 


eye. 
A series of 
relative positions and distances of the vari- 


measures was made of the 


ous double stars photographed, in order to 
see whether measures made upon a_ photo- 
graphic plate could be used to replace those 
made in the ordinary manner at the teles- 
cope. It was found that a single measure 
made upon the plate was about of the same 
value as a single measure made by an astron- 
Pro- 


omer with the ordinary micrometer. 
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fessor Bond pointed out very clearly how 
photographic images might be used to deter- 
mine accurately the relative brightness of 
stars, and also what the advantages of pho- 
tography were for the permanent registration 
Mr. De la Rue and 
Doctor Rutherfurd soon after repeated these 


of star positions. 


experiments of Professor Bond, and a very 
extended investigation was undertaken in 
1864 by Doctor Rutherfurd, and continued 
by him for many years. Most of the prin- 
cipal clusters in the northern heavens were 
photographed, as well as most of the brighter 
double stars. These researches have never 
been fully utilized for the following reason: 
the photographs were measured in the most 
careful manner on a measuring engine, in 
which the distances of one star from an- 
other were determined by means of a very 
accurate screw. After the series of meas- 
ures had been continued for several years, 
it was discovered that the screw itself had 
worn considerably, so that the value of its 
revolutions was not the same as it had form- 
erly been. It was impossible to discover at 
what time this wear commenced, nor how it 
progressed, and therefore these excellent 
tographs have remained undiscussed up 
the present time. ‘The distances, which 
ust be accurately measured, are about 
of aninch. The faintest stars shown 


in Doctor Rutherfurd’s eleven-inch tele- 
scope are about of the ninth magnitude. 
rhe plates used by Doctor Rutherfurd were, 
I believe, exclusively wet plates. 

Doctor Henry Draper attacked the same 
problem in 1880, using, however, the most 
In 1881 
with an eleven-inch refractor constructed by 


the Clarks, he obtained a photograph of the 


sensitive dry plates then available. 


\eéula of Orton, in which one of the stars 
is shown whose magnitude is not more than 
'4'>. This star is barely visible with a 
telescope of the same aperture as that with 
The 


photographic plate now had become as effi- 


the photograph was taken. 


Client an instrument of research as the eye 
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itself. Mr. Janssen also photographed the 
Nebula of Orton in 1881, but the best of all 
such photographs has been made by Mr. 
Common of England, with his three-feet sil- 
ver-on-glass reflector. 

Doctor B. A. Gould, in his expedition to 
the southern hemisphere (1870-1884), car- 
ried with him a photographic lens of eleven 
inches aperture, and during his entire stay of 
more than ten years, employed all the avail- 
able time at his command in accumulating 
negatives of the principal southern double 
stars and clusters. ‘These photographs have 
not yet been discussed, and Doctor Gould 
has discovered that there are signs that the 
films on the negatives are now beginning to 
deteriorate. Probably this extensive and 
important series will soon receive discussion. 

During the years 1882-86 many observa- 
tories have undertaken some researches in 
stellar photography. The Royal Astron- 
omer at the Cape of Good Hope, Doctor 
Gill, has undertaken to make a map of the 
whole southern heavens, by photographic 
means only. The Rev. ‘T. E. Espin, of 
Liverpool, has published a catalogue of the 
magnitudes of 500 stars, determined by 
means of photography alone. ‘The most ex- 
tensive investigation is that of the brothers 
Paul and Prosper Henry, of the Observatory 
of Paris. Important investigations have also 
been made at the Astrophysical Observatory 
of Potsdam and at two Physical observa- 
tories in Hungary. 

In 1863, Doctor Huggins of London ob- 
tained a photographic image of the spectrum 
of Sirius, but no lines were visible in this 
spectrum. ‘The first successful photograph 
of the spectrum of a star was obtained by 
Doctor Henry Draper, in 1872. Both of 
these astronomers succeeded in 1876 in ob- 
taining valuable spectrum photographs of 
In 1882 they both ob- 
tained a photograph of the spectrum of the 
1882 
tronomers and observatories have 
themselves to photographic researches, but 


the brightest stars. 


nebula in Orton. Since many as- 


devoted 
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little has been published, except by the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard College. Here the 
years 1882-1885 were spent in very elaborate 
undertaking 
The 


experiments, preliminary to 


larger and more important researches. 
chief investigations now in hand are briefly 
what follows. 


described in A very large 


number of photographs have been taken of 


the regions lying about the north celestial 
The photographic telescope employed 
The experi- 


pole. 
is eight inches in aperture. 
ments are still in progress. ‘The chief 7e- 
sults up to now have been the establishing 
the relative brightness of one hundred and 
seventeen stars within one degree of the pole. 
A second research in progress is the deter- 
mination of the relative brightness of all the 
brighter stars. Other experiments are in 
hand, but as they all relate to photometry 
or to spectroscopy, they may be passed over 
here, after merely calling attention to them 
as the most important researches of the 
kind. 

In 1882 Doctor Gill, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, succeeded in photographing the great 
comet of that year, and in doing this he 
proved the practicable possibility of making 
which 


down to the 


star maps, should contain all the 


stars tenth 
1885 the Royal Society granted £ 300 to the 


~~. 


magnitude. In 


Cape of Good Hope Observatory for photo- 
graphic purposes. Doctor Gill has set him- 
self to the solution of two problems. — First, 
that of securing as soon as possible a complete 
photographic map of the southern heavens, 
containing every star visible down to the 
tenth magnitude, so as to continue the 
Durchmusterung of Argelander. Secondly, 
to test the possibility of photographing the 
solar corona daily without an eclipse, by 
the method first suggested by Doctor Hug- 
gins. For the first purpose Mr. Gill makes 
use of one of Dallmeyer’s rapid rectilinear 
combinations, composed of two concavo- 
combinations of — six 


convex achromatic 


inches aperture. ‘This camera is mounted 


on an equatorial stand, and is pointed by 
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means of a telescope of forty-five inches 
focal length and three and one half inches 
The exposures are an hour long 
Each plate is six 


aperture. 
when the sky is clear. 
inches square, and covers an area of about 
thirty-six degrees. Every such area is pho- 
tographed twice, so as to render it impossi- 
ble to confound the images of faint. stars 
with minute dust specks. In this way a 
great portion of the sky has already been 
photographed in duplicate. 

The same observatory has recently ob- 
tained a much more powerful optical appar- 
atus through the generosity of Mr. James 
Nasmyth, who has purchased a_ specially 
corrected photographic objective of nine 
inches aperture and nine feet focal length, 
made by Mr. Dublin. The 
field of this Nasmyth lens will be much 
more limited than that of the Dallmeyer 


Grubb, of 


apparatus, but it is expected to obtain from 
it a photograph of all stars to the twelfth or 
thirteenth magnitude inclusive, within a cir- 
radius of one or one and one- 
The 
photographs of the solar 


cle of a 
half degrees. other research with 
regard to the 
corona is still in progress, but there are so 
many difficulties and doubts connected with 
this very delicate matter, that the Observa- 
tory of the Cape has preferred not to make 
any definite publications upon it for the 
present. 

Mr. Roberts, in England, has erected 
a reflector of twenty inches aperture, and 
of one hundred inches focus, for stellar pho- 
tography alone, and has made considerable 
progress in the work of charting the northern 
The field of Mr. 


Roberts’ telescope is two degrees in declina- 


heavens. size of the 


tion, and one and one half degrees in right 
The 


minutes in a clear sky. 


time of exposure is fif- 
tecn The 


panion to the pole-star is just visible in four 


ascension. 
com- 


seconds under the best circumstances. Mr. 
Roberts refers to an important difficulty, 
which 1s, that in most photographic plates, 


there are small specks in the film, many ol 
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which look like stars, and which are extreme- 
ly difficult to distinguish from stars even 
when they are viewed through a microseope. 
Dr. Gill, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
avoids this difficulty by taking two photo- 
graphs of the same field successively, giving 
to each an exposure of one hour. At Paris, 
three exposures of an hour each are made, 
on the same plate. 

Mr. Common’s experiments commenced 
in1879. At this time, using dry plates with 
his three-foot reflector, he took 
ful pictures of the P/etades, with one and 
one half minutes exposure, showing all the 


success- 


stars to the eighth and ninth magnitude. 
In 1882, he devoted his time to photo- 
graphing the Nebula in Orton, and has 
obtained wonderful results. 

After making such a splendid success with 
his three-foot reflector, Mr. Common is now 
There 
is no doubt that a mirror of this aperture 


making one of five feet in aperture. 


can be accurately figured by the optician. 
The difficulties in using it, come from un- 
equal flexure of its various parts and from 
their differing temperatures. Difficulties 
of this nature have never yet been success- 
fully overcome for reflectors of more than 
but Mr. 


Common’s great mechanical skill and knowl- 


thirty-six inches of aperture, 


edge and experience, leads us to hope that he 
may succeed in this important undertaking. 

In September 1884, Dr. Lohse used the 
cleven-inch refractor of the Potsdam Obser- 
vatory to photograph the star cluster in 
Perseus. 


Was given, and stars as faint as the tenth 


An exposure of forty-five minutes 
and eleventh magnitude were registered. 


A number of other star clusters have 


also. been photographed by Dr. Lohse. 
The Savilian Observatory at Oxford (Eng- 
land), has undertaken to study two constella- 
tions (Lyra and Cassiopeia), by photog- 
raphy on plates one degree square. 

. at the 


Observatory, 1884, were made with a tele- 


lhe early experiments Paris 


scope with an aperture of 16-100 of a metre 


Vo.. VIIL—30. 
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(6.3 inches), and they were so successful 
that it was decided to make a larger instru- 
ment specially for photography, and soon 
an objective of 34-100 of a metre aperture 
(13.4 inches), and 3 metres and 43-1o0oths 
focal length (134 inches), was made. Parallel 
to this photographic telescope, one of about 
the same focus, and of 24-1ooths of a metre 
(9.5 inches) aperture, is placed as a directing 
telescope. In May, 1885, the new photo- 
graphic telescope was first brought into use, 
and a few of the important results that have 
been reached by it are mentioned below. 
the fifteenth magnitude 


Stars down to 


are photographed with an exposure of 
one hour, the plates being something more 
than two degrees square. From one to 
two thousand stars are shown to each square 
degree with this exposure, using dry plates. 
On these plates three separate exposures 
of an hour each, are given, the instrument 
being moved between cach exposure, so as 
to change the position of the image on the 
plate about five seconds of arc each time. 
The three images of the same star thus 
form a little triangle. By means of this 
telescope, a new and very faint nebula has 
been discovered in the’ Pleiades, which 
have been discovered, if we 


Admirable 


would never 


depended on the eye alone. 
photographs of .Sa/urn have been taken by 
direct enlargement of the primary image, 
through a non-achromatic eye-piece, which 
gives a magnifying power of eleven times. 
Hyperion, the faintest satellite of Saturn, 
a difficult object in the twenty-six inch tele- 
scope, at Washington, has been photographed 
with an exposure of thirty minutes, and 
the satellite of .Veptune can be taken in any 
part of its orbit, as it is situated at present. 
With an exposure of one hour the eleventh 
and fifteenth magnitude stars have an actual 
diameter of about 1—1,cooth of an inch, 
that is in are about one and one-half seconds. 
Stars of the fifth or sixth magnitude are 
about one minute in diameter, with long 


exposures. With a properly limited expos- 
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ure, these also are of extremely minute 
dimensions. 

The proper exposure for a first magnitude 
star, like Sirius or Vega, is not more than 
5-1000 of a second. For astar just visible 
to the naked eye, half a second is sufficient. 
For stars of the tenth magnitude, twenty 
seconds; of the twelfth, two minutes; of 
the thirteenth, five minutes; of the four- 
teenth, thirteen minutes; and for the faintest 
visible, an hour and twenty-three minutes. 
These results are, of course, a minimum, 
and also they are but approximate. 

As far as is known, the growth of the 
image of a star upon the photographic plate 
is equal, and concentric with the point of 
the plate, on which the size of the star falls. 
The faintest stars on these Paris plates are, 
as was said, arranged in little groups of 
three. As the brighter stars on these plates 
are examined, it is found that the size of 
each of the images increases, until they 
over-lap ; this continues until the complete 
images of any one bright star, are very much 
larger than the original small triangle. The 
appearance is as if three circles nearly as 
large as the resulting image, had been struck 
from the center of what would have been, 
(in the case of a smaller star) the three 
separate stars of a group. It is the inten- 
tion of the Director of the Observatory of 
Paris, to use this photographic telescope to 
continue the construction of Ecliptic charts. 
And it is suggested by the Director, that 
by means of the co-operation of six or 
eight the heavens 
should be charted in a similar way. There 
are 41,000 square degrees in the whole 


observatories, whole 


heavens, and if six square degrees can be 
registered on a plate (with one hour’s expos- 
ure), 7,000 such plates must be made, 
requiring at least 7,000 hours. To avoid 
mistakes, af /eas¢ two exposures must be 
given for each region, or 14,000 plates and 
14,000 hours are necessary. 

If we allow one hundred clear nights in a 
year (which is a fair allowance for all obser- 
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vatories, except the Lick observatory, where 
we can count on at least two hundred), it 
would require one hundred and forty years 
at any one observatory to do this work, or 
fourteen at ten observatories. I, personally, 
doubt whether the strict adherence to a 
plan, which is indispensable to success, 
could be maintained at so many establish- 
ments for so long a period. The Lick ob- 
servatory will be glad to aid in this work, 
with all its powers, but we should hardly be 
willing to bind ourselves to a programme 
which exacted so much routine work for so 
long. The whole subject is yet in too un- 
settled a state to warrant an international 
undertaking of such magnitude, at present. 
A number of years must be spent in tenta- 
tive researches before the right paths are 
struck out. I give some of the most ob- 
vious directions for these trials in what 
follows. 

The two hundred and sixty or more smail 
planets (asteroids) which lie between Mars 
and Jupiter have all been discovered by the 
slow process of comparing a star map, night 
after night, with the heavens. A star not 
on the map is either an omitted star to be in- 
serted, or a minor planet, known or un- 
known. A photographic objective of twelve 
inches aperture will show a /rad/ for a star 
of the magnitude of the brighter asteroids 
with an exposure of half an hour. An 
hour’s exposure will probably show the trail 
of the faintest asteroids (12-13 magnitude). 
One of the immediate results of the applica- 
tion of photography will undoubtedly be to 
greatly increase the number of known as- 
teroids. 

There are reasons to believe in the exist- 
ence of a major planet exterior to Vep/une. 
If such a planet exists, it is not likely to be 
brighter than the tenth magnitude, and its 
motion will be very slow. Hence it is un- 
likely, at least, that such a planet can be dis- 
covered by its trail on the plate. The 
method of three exposures on the same plate 
employed at Paris probably would not dis- 
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close the existence of a trans-Neptunian 
planet, though it would suffice for the detec- 
tion of Neptune itself in most parts of its orbit. 
Probably the surest way to detect such a 
body, if it exists, would be to take photo- 
graphs of the same region on successive 
days. Such plates would then have to be 
laboriously compared, star by star. Doubt- 
ful cases would require a third night’s work 
to be done in order to decide. 

\ blue-print of two such plates will en- 
able all the brighter stars to be quickly 
compared and disposed of. The real labor 
will then be confined to the stars less bright 
than the faintest which can be blue-printed. 
The problem of the constitution of the 
stellar universe must be studied, it seems, 
bysome kind of celestial statistics derived 
from counts or gauges of the stars. Nearly all 
the conclusions we have so far reached, are 
based on the counts made by Sir William Her- 
[ have myself spent much time in con- 
All such work is now useless. 


schel. 
tinuing these. 
Photographic maps will give us allthe requisite 
data, and will throw much light, too, on 
another closely connected problem—the ex- 
tinction of light in space-—provided only that 
all negatives taken for this object are made 
strictly comparable in every respect. This 
frevtse is of the utmost importance, and 
very difficult to be lived up to in any work 
done by co-operating observatories. It is 
just possible that photometric measures of 
the photographs of a very eccentric asteroid 
can now be made with sufficient delicacy to 
settle the question whether light is, or is not, 
extinguished 1n space. 

The precision of the photographic images 
of stars is so great that there is no doubt 
measures of the negatives of ‘double 
Stars, of star clusters and groups, will, at 


tnat 


least in most instances, take the place of the 
painful and laborious micrometric measures 
which are now employed by observers. 
The photographs have their own errors, and 
many of them; but these are all susceptible 
ot investigation. 
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The shrinkage of the gelatine films of the 
negatives is likely to prove a grave difficulty 
in the application of photography to exact 
astronomy, but this can always be detected 
by photographing a net work of lines on glass. 
Very serious difficulties of this kind have 
lately been met with by Professor Pritchard, 
of Oxford, in his researches on the (photo- 
graphic) parallax of 61 Cygnt. 

But photographic plates have also many 
capital advantages. For example, the pho- 
tographic impress of a siar gives really its mean 
or average position, freed from those acci- 
dental and transitory variations of place which 
are due to variations of atmospheric refraction 
—a constant source of error. The saving of 
time is also important. 

An exposure of an hour has given (at the 
Paris observatory) a, map of 5,000 stars in 
four square degrees in the constellation 
The best maps we now have give 


Cygnus. 
170 of the brightest stars only, in this place. 
To map 5,000 stars by the eye alone would 


require several years. The writer spent all 
the time he could spare from routine obser- 
vations during four years with the twenty-six 
inch equatorial, at Washington, in a study 
of the Nebula of Orion. Every important 
result reached by that study, and very many 
not comprised in it, was attained by Mr. 
Common’s photograph (subsequently taken), 
which required an exposure of forty minutes 
only. 

Another important advantage of the new 
methods is that they do not require highly 
skilled observers. It required a Bessel or a 
Struve to determine the parallax of 61 
Cygnt or of Vega. But photographic ex- 
posures can be made, and glass negatives 
successfully measured by well trained assis- 
tants, after the plan of observation has once 
been thoroughly thought out. This is no 
slight benefit. The skill of the astronomer 
is reserved for difficulties, and the 
merely laborious work can be done in dupli- 


real 


cate, if necessary, by younger men. 
Again, the chemical plate is sensitive to a 
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whole series of rays, which produce no 
effect on the human eye. Only half of the 
faintest stars of any photographic map, are 
visible to the eye in the same telescope. 
Photographic methods thus increase the 
range of our vision immensely; they also in- 
increase its sharpness. The photographic 
plate will register the sum of all the impres- 
sions it receives. It does not tire, as the 
eye does, and refuse to pay attention for more 
than a small fraction of a second, but it will 
faithfully record every ray of light that falls 
upon it, even for hours, and finally it will 
produce its automatic register, so that the 
eye can see it, and so that this can be meas- 
ured, if necessary, again and again. ‘The 
permanence of the records, is of the greatest 
importance, and so far, as we know it is 
complete, when the best modern plates are 
employed. 

We can hand down to our successors a 
picture of the sky, locked ina box. What 
would we not give for such a record be- 
queathed to us by Hipparchus or by Galileo! 

It will be of interest, to briefly state 
here, how far the equipment of the Lick 
Observatory will fit it to engage in this im- 
portant branch of research. It is known 
that the situation of the observatory is the 
finest in the world, both as to the number 
of clear days, and as to the quality of steady 
atmosphere. The observatory will be com- 
pletely equipped for all micrometric work, 
and also for all spectroscopic researches. 
We may summarize its facilities for excur- 
sions in the field of astronomical photo- 
graphy as follows: We expect to have a 
photographic objective as large as thirty-six 
inches in aperture, if the glass for this can 
be obtained. ‘This will be mounted in the 
most perfect manner, and we shall employ 
the twelve-inch Clark telescope, now at the 
observatory, as a pointing telescope for the 
large objective. The twelve-inch telescope 
will be mounted alongside the other. An 
electrically controlled driving clock will keep 





the two telescopes accurately directed dur- 
ing the exposure. Our objective will collect 
nine times the light of any other photo- 
graphie telescope now made. We should 
therefore be able to photograph fainter ob- 
jects. The focal length of the photographic 
combination will be about 580 inches, and 
1” on the plate will therefore be 0.002 inches. 
This is a quantity whose y)5 part can easily 
be measured. 

A single exposure will give us a map of 
the sky comprising four square degrees on a 
plate 24x24 inches. A few minutes will 
impress on this plate a permanent record of 
the position and brightness of all the stars 
visible in even the largest telescopes. A 
comparison of two such plates taken on dif- 
ferent nights will point out any changes 
which might easily escape the most minute 
observation by other methods. The sun’s 
image unmagnified will be six inches in 
diameter; a large sunspot will be the size of 
one’s finger-nail. Beautiful photographs of 
the planets can be taken so as to register 
with perfect accuracy the features of thei 
surfaces. Comets and nebul can be stud- 
ied at leisure from their automatic registers 
as one studies a copper-plate engraving. 
The variations of refraction from the horizon 
to the zenith can be made to record them- 
selves for measurement. There is abso- 
lutely no end to the problems lying close at 
hand, and their number and their importance 
will develop with time. We are merely at 
the threshold of this subject. There is no 
question that the large telescope with its two 
objectives in its absolutely perfect site is the 
most important astronomical instrument in 
the world. Mr. Lick’s desire has been ful- 
filled so far, and more than fulfilled. Buta 
mere instrument is nothing but a splendid 
monument (to more than one man) without 
intelligent use. Californians must not point 
at this telescope and say it is the largest in 
the world, but it must be their effort to make 
it the most useful. 

Mr. Lick’s bequest for the observatory 
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was $700,000, of which nearly $200,000 will 
remain after the observatory is completed. 
The income from this sum must support the 
observatory for*the present. Although the 
whole plan of the observatory has been 
made with direct referencce to keeping its 
running expenses low, it is clear that the 
company of astronomers will have to be kept 
small. The work of these observers must be 
concentrated on the large equatorial, and 
even then their energies will not be suffi- 
cient to utilize every moment. It is not our 
intention to jealously guard the immense 
scientific opportunity for ourselves, for Cali- 
fornia, or even for the United States. The 
real gift of Mr. Lick was to the world. We 
mean to put the large telescope at the dis- 
position of the world, by inviting its most 
distinguished astronomers to visit us, one at 
atime; and to give them the use of the in- 
strument during certain specific hours of the 
twenty-four. Each day there will be cer- 
tain hours set apart when the observatory staff 
will relinquish the use of the equatorial to 
distinguished specialists who will come upon 
our invitation from the United States and from 
Europe to solve or to attack some one of 
the many unsolved problems of astronomy. 
In this way we hope to make the gift of Mr. 
Lick one which is truly a gift to science, 
and not merely a gift to California and to its 
University. 

Even under such circumstances it will 
be impossible to utilize the instrumental 
outfit to the full. It was clearly the duty of 
the Lick trustees to make this observatory 
perfect in every respect, and to provide it 
with all the instruments necessary to a com- 
This they have 
So far as I can 


plete equipment. done 
economically and wisely. 
judge, there is nothing that should be altered. 
he instruments are all necessary, and they 
are mounted in the most perfect manner. 

Each one is directly subordinate to the 
Noth- 
ing has been purchased, and no work has 
been done, which does not directly tend to 


large equatorial and accessory to it. 
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make the observations made by the large 
equatorial either more complete, or more 
The cost of the whole 
observatory may fairly be said to be the cost 


immediately useful. 


of the great telescope in place, and entirely 
ready for work. ‘The objective itself has 
cost $52,000. ‘The photographic lens will 
add this. The 


which is to carry the tube of nearly sixty 


$13,000 to mounting 
feet in length, is to be made and delivered 
for $42,000. 
interior 


The dome, of seventy feet 
diameter, will be built in San 
Francisco, and I have no doubt that it will 
be materially better than any now made. 
The chief novelty will be the adoption of 
Mr. Grubb’s ingenious plan for placing the 
observer in a proper position with reference 
to his telescope. We have to recollect that 
the eye-piece of the telescope may be about 
five feet from the floor of the dome when 
the telescope is pointed to the zenith, or it 
may be thirty-five feet in the horizontal posi- 
tion. ‘The ordinary observing chair, which 
is convenient enough when it is not more 
than sixteen feet high, becomes a cumbrous 
and inconvenient affair when it is extended 
to thirty-five feet. Mr. Grubb proposed to 
to remedy this by raising the whole floor of 
the dome like an elevator, to the proper 
height. 
tically a distance of sixteen and one-half 


The whole floor will be raised ver- 
feet by four screws. The ascent is made in 
four minutes with a perfectly parallel motion. 
The water supply for this purpose comes 
The 


last mechanical difficulty is now overcome, 


from the watershed of the dome itself. 


and it is expected that the steel dome will be 
mounted during the present year, or at least 
in the spring of 1887. The contract price 
for the and erected is 
$56,800, and for the moving floor $14,250. 
The sum of these items is $178,000 and if 
this is increased by others not named here it 


dome delivered 


will raise the cost of the large instrument in 
place to $200,000. ‘The preparation of the 
top of the mountain to receive the buildings, 


the erection of the buildings themselves and 
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the observers’ houses, and above all the pro- 
vision of an adequate water supply has been 
covered by the remaining $300,000. 

With faithfulness on the part of the com- 
pany of astronomers to which this magnifi- 
cent equipment is confided, and with the 


ROANOKE: 





|The following story was written many 
years ago by a Virginian, who died without 
offering it for publication. Recently the 
manuscript was found among a collection 
of pamphlets which had once belonged to 
his library, but which had come into the 
possession of a dealer in second hand books. 
Other tales about the colonists at Roanoke 
have been told, but the plot and ending of 
this one are quite different from those of 
preceding ones, and as the author was evi- 
dently fully persuaded of the authenticity of 
the records which he used, there is no reason 
why others should doubt them. ‘The follow- 
ing is the complete story as written by him. ] 


A FEW months ago, while I was rummaging 
among old-fashioned spinning wheels, trunks, 
books, and other neglected heirlooms, ina 
garret of an ancient dwelling house in the 
southern part of Virginia, I stumbled upon 
a dust covered Bible, which, to all appear- 
ances, had not been opened for a hundred 
years or more. 

Deeming it to be of no greater value than 
most of the antiquarian rubbish lying around 
it, I merely opened it carelessly, and then, 
tossing it aside, thought no more about it 
for the time. At the dinner table, however, 
I made some casual remark about my having 
found it, and learned then that the family 
knew not how it had come there, for it had 
passed with the house from generation to 
generation without being touched, save 
when romping children used it in their sports 
as a footstool, or when now and then it was 


pushed away to make room for decrepit 





A TALE OF RALEIGH’S COLONY. 


generous support of the friends of science 
in California, much may be expected to fol- 
low from this splendid gift to America and 


to the world. 
Edward S. Holden. 






furniture. 

After dinner the old darkey who had 
waited upon us, calling me aside, said that 
in his boyhood’s days there was a tradition 
current, that the Bible had been given to the 
founder of the family by an Indian chief, 
and that the Indians had been very anxious 
to be rid of it, for the writing in it, unin- 
telligible to them, had filled their minds with 
fear lest it might afflict them with an evil 
spirit. 

I had noticed the writing, but believed it 
was only the scribbling of children. The 
old man’s statements led me to examine the 
book more carefully. After considerable 
study, I was surprised and delighted to find 
that on the margins of the pages and between 
the widely separated lines of black letter 
type was written, in the form of a diary, a 
minute record of the doings and sufferings of 
the colony, which had been sent to America 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, but which had dis- 
appeared from the civilized world soon after 
their governor’s return to England in 1587. 

With great pains-taking, I copied the 
journal of Sydney More,—-for that was the 
name of the industrious scribe-—and it was 
fortunate that I did so, for the dwelling with 
its contents, including the old Bible, was 
destroyed by fire soon afterwards. 

So deeply impressed was I by the sad 
romance that could be distinctly read between 
the lines of the record, that I was moved 
to combine some of the chief incidents in 
this sketch. To explain certain allusions in 
my story, it may be well, however, to state 
briefly what, until the present time, had been 
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known about the colony. 

Undaunted by the failure of former 
attempts to settle Virginia, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in 1587, again sent thither a band of 
emigrants with John White as governor. 
Although Raleigh had commanded that the 
colony should be planted somewhere on the 
present Chesapeake Bay, it was found 
necessary to settle in July on Roanoke 
Island. During the next few weeks the 
foundations of ‘‘ the City of Raleigh” were 
laid. Manteo, the faithful Indian ally of 
the colonists, was baptized and dubbed 
Lord of Roanoke ; and, on the eighteenth of 
August, Virginia Dare was born. She was 
the granddaughter of White, who, nine 
days after her birth, embarked for England 
to fetch back more supplies for the colony. 

Unforeseen occurrences prevented his re- 
turn for over two years. When he again 
reached Roanoke, the colonists had dis- 
appeared, leaving no clue to their where- 
abouts save the word Croaran inscribed up- 
ona post. A storm induced him to relinquish 
further search for them, and when he turned 
again towards England, they were lost to 
history, and would have remained so, had 
not the record been discovered. The full 
account of the planting of the colony, and 
of White’s return voyage, may be found in 
Captain John Smith’s ‘‘ General Historie, 
Etc.,” published in London in 1627. 

With this short introduction I shall now 
relate my story of the colonists, which I 
have endeavored to make as readable as 
imagination with strict regard for the facts 


will allow. 


Ivy Was with sad hearts that the one hun- 
dred colonists remaining saw White’s ship 
disappear below the horizon. The accident 
to the sailors at the weighing of the anchor 
was ill omened, and when at last the cable 
had to be cut, it seemed to many that the 
only tie that bound them to the old world 


had been severed. Nevertheless they set to 
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work with right good will to make themselves 
comfortable for the few weeks that were to 
pass before they should depart for the main- 
land. 

By the middle of the following October, 
all preparations for removal had been com- 
pleted, and men, women, and children em- 
barked in canoes provided by the Indians. 
The houses had been taken down; the 
building materials, which had been brought 
from England, had been rafted to the main- 
land ; the heavier articles, such as ordnance, 
heavy shot, superfluous utensils, etc., had 
been buried ; and Ananias Dare, the father 
of Virginia, in accordance with instructions 
from White, had cut on one of the posts 
that formed part of the palisade around 
their buried treasures, in large capitals, the 
name of their destination, CROATAN. There 
they spent the winter and spring, await- 
ing the return of the Governor (upon 
which they expected to return to the island), 
and learning to understand and to appreciate 
more fully the fidelity of Manteo. 

But in July, when they were daily ex- 
pecting the return of the English ships, 
when Eleanor Dare with her infant in her 
arms was wont every morning to take her 
place on the brow of a lofty hill, and to 
sit there for hours watching for the white 
sails of her father’s vessel to appear far out 
at sea, Manteo announced that a plot for 
their destruction was forming among the 
neighboring Mangoaks ; that this tribe had 
set apart the seventeenth of the month to fall 
upon the Croatans and their guests, and to 
slaughter all. 

During the few days that would elapse 
before that time, the Mangoaks would be 
engaged in their midsummer feast ; and while 
that continued, nothing could induce them 
to use their weapons in warfare. At that 
time it was customary for all the members of 
the tribe to assemble within their fortified 
town to indulge in eating, drinking, and 
barbarous dances. Manteo, therefore, urged 
the English to take advantage of this respite, 
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either by withdrawing quietly to the island, 
where they might prepare themselves more 
perfectly against a heavy attack and possibly 
siege, or by accompanying the Croatans in 


secret flight to the mountains, where all would 
be safe from their savage foes. 

The latter suggestion met with the approval 
of the colonists. Hasty was their departure. 
Little time was there for useless lamentation 
and vain regrets at relinquishing the hope 
of succor from their returning friends ; ten 
hours after Manteo revealed the plot, they 
had started for the wilderness. 

The white women and children were borne 
on rudely constructed benches by their 
dusky sisters; the younger men walked, 
carrying the light tools and utensils, and 
driving the few remaining cattle; while a 
picked number of musketeers, with the 
Indian males, formed a guard before and 
behind the train. ‘Thus for many days they 
journeyed——now passing over sterile districts, 
which barely supported the growth of scrubby 
pines, now pushing through the tangled 
undergrowth of the luxuriant primeval forests; 
crossing streams by fording, or upon rafts 
hastily made and almost breaking with the 
weight of their burdens; ascending steep 
hills, from which could be obtained glimpses 
of the distant mountains, almost as blue as 
the vault above them ; and then decending 
into valleys filled with miasmal exhalations. 

At length, after many weary wanderings, 
they came to a pleasant site for their per- 
manent home—~a level stretch of country 
covered with tall prairie grass, whose billowy 
heavings reminded them of the ocean far 
behind them. ‘Tall spurs of the mountains 
hedged it in on every side. 

The settlement, named Roanoke, was 
made here. Within a tall palisade were built 
neat rows of houses; at the corners of the 
fortification were raised tall watch towers: 
and around the whole was dug a deep ditch, 
over which was placed one bridge, which 


could be drawn up in time of danger. 


Within five or six years a large area of the 





surrounding plain had been fenced in to 
prevent stray cattle from wandering into the 
mountain forests, and to exclude wild beasts. 
A part of this area was tilled, and in other 
parts sleek cattle grazed. The little settle- 
ment was in every respect flourishing, and 
the Indians and the whites, interested in the 
same undertakings, and living in daily inter- 
course with one another, were becoming 
more affiliated as the years passed. The 
Indians, by nature inclined to roam through 
forests and to follow warlike pursuits, had 
been persuaded to throw aside much of their 
savagery, and some had become excellent 
farmers and mechanics. ‘Their squaws had 
adopted costumes patterned after those of 
the English women, while these had been 
obliged to use in their garments the same 
materials as their allies used. Unity and 
contentment prevailed and it seemed as if 
nothing could interfere with the evenness of 
their existence. 

To mortals, however, is not given the 
power to see very far into futurity. 


Il. 


One beautiful evening in May, 1610, a 
number of the young people of the settle- 
ment, their day’s work being over, were 
gathered before the door of Roger Prat’s 
cabin. He had been one of the original 
assistants of Raleigh’s colony, and was the 
minister of the little settlement in the heart 
of the mountains. He had buried many of 
the older colonists, had joined in marriage 
the younger men and women, and had bap- 
tized their children. In his kindly old 
heart he had a soft place for all the young 
people growing up around him; while they 
on the other hand relied upon his good 
judgment and sound advice in their little 
perplexities, and shared with him their joys 
and sorrows. ‘The old parson, now bending 
under the weight of seventy years, and. pa- 
tiently awaiting the summons to lay aside his 
earthly burdens, was never more pleased than 
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when the youths and maidens collected round 
his doorstep and listened eagerly to his nar- 
ration of the colony’s history, his descrip- 
tions of life in England, his reminiscences 
of their patron, Raleigh, and his fatherly 
counsels. ‘They never wearied of his stories, 
to which his well-stored mind always lent a 
freshness, notwithstanding constant repeti- 
tion of details. For, in spite of his great 
age, Roger Prat’s mind was as clear and his 
voice as firm as ever. 

Among the dozen Indians and whites that 
composed the old man’s audience that eve- 


ning, were four persons who were to play no 


z 


unimportant parts, directly or indirectly, in 


the later history of the colony. At the 
minister’s feet, with her eager face turned 
toward his, sat Virginia Dare. She was a 


young woman of medium height and well- 


proportioned figure; her complexion was 
dark and clear; and beneath a low brow, 
crowned with rippling black hair, her straight- 
forward gray eyes looked out from below 
long lashes. Some called her beautiful; 
and, indeed, her sweet, even disposition, 
her calmness in emergencies, and her will- 
ingness to oblige caused her to be admired 
by all the men folk in the community, while 
at the same time—in apparent contradiction 
of all known human experience—-she was 
equally beloved by nearly all the women. 
No one was more ready than she to watch 
through dreary night hours beside the sick 
or dying; no one knew better how to allevi- 
ate the fancied wrongs of little children, or to 
dispel the cares of the elders. But no man 
had yet persuaded her to leave her girlhood’s 
home and to lavish all her tenderness upon 
him. 

By her side, from which he was seldom 
absent on such occasions, Jack Coge, the 
son of Anthony Coge, lay stretched at ease 
upon the grass. His face was a contradic- 
ry one : when he addressed Virginia it was 
bright and open, but if she spoke or listened 
to other men, it would lose its sunshine, and 
cloud ominously, and into his dark eyes 
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would creep a look like an Italian assassin. 
His father, who had been a gay young 
Englishman, had taken service under the 
Emperor Maximilian II, and in his wander- 
ings through Europe, had been fascinated by 
the tropic charms of an Italian peasant girl. 
Jack was: their only child, and he had in- 
herited from his mother all the cunning of 
her diplomatic race. This characteristic, 
hitherto dormant, needed only an occasion 
He thought he loved 
Virginia ; but those sullen looks belied his 
belief, for 


to become manifest. 


perfect love casteth out jealousy. 

Among the hearers, most conspicuous by 
his noble bearing, stood Sydney More, 
secretary of the council, and successor to 
his father in the responsible position of 
In his heart he had long done 


homage to Virginia, but as his attentions to 


physician. 


her had been of an undemonstrative kind, 
neither she nor anybody else suspected the 
real state of his feelings, and it is doubtful 
whether he himself thoroughly understood 
them. 

Near by him, engaged in tipping an arrow 
with feathers, was his constant companion, 
Ensenore, the son of Manteo, the savior of 
the whites. Manteo had many years before 
gone to the land of the Great Spirit, and 
though he had been beloved by all, yet no 
one felt his loss more keenly than Virginia ; 
and it was due to this that she had become 
and remained the firm friend of his son. 

Roger Prat was telling them of the terrible 
deeds of St. Bartholomew’s Day in France 
—-how a fearful shudder ran through Eng- 
land at the news, and how Queen Elizabeth 
and her court in deep mourning attire, had 
received the French ambassador. 

But midst of his narration he 
suddenly paused, and pointing towards the 
west, said: ‘*See that dark cloud coming 
We shall 
have a thunder storm directly. Run away 
home, children, and you may hear the rest 


in the 


up over the mountains yonder. 


of my story at some other time.” 
They all scattered in various directions, 
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and in a few moments the storm was raging 
wildly, bending down the trees, snapping 
the small branches, beating upon the house- 
tops, and forming little pools in the depres- 
sions of the ground. But a gentle breeze 
arose and soon the lightnings were playing 
among the distant eastern mountains, and 
in the pink western sky could be seen the 
faint crescent of the new moon. 

After his frugal evening meal, Ensenore 
stepped out into the starlight, paused for a 
moment to enjoy the cool air laden with 
the pleasant smell of damp earth and dead 
leaves, and then turned his steps toward the 
home of Virginia. Though some few years 
her junior, the Indian youth deeply loved 
her. But he had felt that he was unworthy 
of her, not on account of the mere difference 
of race only, but because he knew that he, 
a half civilized Indian, could in no particu- 
lar compare with the men of the English 
race. Still, she had been unusually gracious 
to him of late, and he had resolved to open 
his heart to her that evening. 

At her cabin door he halted, as he wished 
to collect his thoughts, and though he did 
not confess it to himself, to summon up 
sufficient courage for his intended interview, 
for he was fearful of what its termination 
might be. He heard the sound of voices, 
and his own name mentioned. Virginia 
was talking, and through the open door, 
from which the light of a small fire was 
streaming into the darkness, he saw her 
companion, Sydney More. 

‘* How couldst thou think that Ensenore 
was more thana brother to me ?” she said. 
**We have been much together, ’tis true. 
His father was my best friend among the 
Even should I love him——and I 
He is of 


Indians. 
do not——-I could not wed him. 
another race.” 

Virginia knew nothing of the time when 
the Englishman Rolfe would lead to the 
altar a princess of Indian lineage, nor was 
she aware that the man of whom she was 


speaking was within earshot. Ensenore, in 
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anguish and amazement, nothwithstanding 
his feeling that he was acting dishonorably, 
was held to the spot by a fascination which 
compelled him to listen to a conversation 
that could but increase his misery. 

** Give to me the love which other has not 
claimed,” said Sydney. ‘‘ Virginia, wilt thou 
not suffer me to hope? or wilt thou let my 
whole happiness perish ?” 

‘* Sydney,” she replied, ‘‘ Unexpected is 
thy request. I have noanswer now. Whether 
my feelings for thee are of friendship or of 
love I know not. ‘Time must be given me 
to ponder the matter. Speak naught of 
this for a month’s time. After that shalt 
thou have my answer. Leave me now. I 
would be alone.” 

Ensenore shrank back into the shubbery, 
heard good night said, saw his friend disap- 
pear into the shadows, then turned as if 
to go to hisown home. But changing his 
purpose he went toward a deserted part of 
the enclosure, and came face to face with 
Jack Coge. 

**T hope thy visit to Virginia has beena 
pleasant one,” the latter said, in sarcastic 
tones. 

Ensenore, if he heard him, made no an- 
swer, but went rapidly on his way, while 
Coge entered the cabin, and stood before 
Virginia, who was gazing pensively at the 
glowing embers of the fire, which was a 
necessity at night even in May. 

** Hearken, Virginia. ‘Thou canst not 
but know that I have long loved thee. Art 
thou ready to wed me? To ask thee this is 
why I am here. Thou knowest me full 
well.” 

Could that be the passionate, impulsive 
Coge who spoke in such set terms? The 
tones of his speech were pompous and self- 
confident enough, but they were belied, 
however, by the speaker’s evident attempt 
to conceal his real anxiety; as he stood 
there, fumbling at the door latch, with his 
eyes averted, he resembled more a man de- 
tectad in a petty thieving than the self willed 
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and vain creature that he was. His assurance 
had failed him for once. When he did look 


at Virginia, he did not see the gentle, con- 
fiding maiden, ready at once to yield to his 
gracious proposal, but a dignified woman, 
with pale face, lips curled in contempt, and 


eyes flashing with anger. It was not so 
much his language that had caused the 
change ; but the presumptuous, almost in- 
solent, sound of his voice had rudely inter- 
rupted her pleasant revery. Pointing to the 
door she said: 

‘«* Whilst thou art in such a frame of mind 
thy presence is an insult to me. To think 
that a woman’s heart was to be had for such 
an asking! To be honest with thee, Jack 
Coge, there is that repels me in thy charac- 
ter. I have sought to persuade myself 
otherwise. Thy conduct proves that I have 
Go, ere anger Causes 
Wilt thou not 
continued, for he stood 


‘*My father is with 


not mistaken thee. 
me to lose self respect. 
leave me?” she 
staring in wonder. 
Roger Prat, but I shall call one who—— 

“Ves,” he fiercely interrupted, ‘* who is 
a2 murderous, heathen, ignorant Indian ; 
who * 

But Virginia did not hear the rest of the 
sentence. She had gently pushed the as- 
tonished Coge from the room, and the door 


” 


was shut. 

Baffled in his desire, smarting under the 
wound to his self esteem, he stood outside 
irresolute for a brief time, then rushed into 
the darkness. Not far from his cabin he 
saw Ensenore pacing nervously to and fro in 
the roadway. 

‘*The poor fool!” he muttered. ‘* So 
thou art the one for whom I am rejected ! 
Virginia Dare, thou hast presumed to slight 
me thus. ‘That savage, or any other man, 
shall never be thine husband.” 

He stumbled into his cabin and closed 
the door with aslam. But Ensenore ceased 
not his solitary walk until the gray streaks of 
dawn appeared over the mountains. 


Roanoke. 
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The next day the Indian lad was missing. 
So was Jack Coge. But one person had 
seen them go away, Sherando, the devoted 
cousin of Ensenore. Unobserved herself, 
she had witnessed the occurrences of the 
previous night, and had overheard the two 
conversations with Virginia. Her woman’s 
heart had discovered in the words spoken by 
Virginia to Sydney More a deeper meaning 
than was, perhaps, intended to be conveyed. 
Her interest, sharpened by jealousy—-for she 
had long had tender feelings toward En- 
senore——had enabled her to understand his 
midnight anguish ; and as night yielded to 
day, her hatred for the woman who unwit- 
tingly had deprived her of her love was in- 
tensified and made permanent. She had 
seen Ensenore scale the palisade as soon as 
it was light, and she was somewhat aston- 
ished when a short time afterward Coge left 
the settlement in the same manner but in 
an opposite direction. 

Anxiety for Ensenore caused Sherando to 
follow his trail later in the day. At a dis- 
tance of two miles from the outer fortifica- 
tion, she came upon another trail, and by 
its signs of hasty and irregular steps, she was 
convinced that some one else was following 
the Indian. No one but Coge could have 
made those tracks. But why should he be 
in pursuit of Ensenore? ‘Then she remem- 
bered his bitter words and threatening 
actions, and felt that his presence in the 
forest boded no good to her cousin. _Press- 
ing on therefore more rapidly, in eagerness 
to avert, if possible, what her heart told her 
was an impending calamity, she at last 
caught sight of him in the distance. She 
halted suddenly. Stealthily as a cat, she 
crept nearer, and hid behind a clump of low 
cedars upon a little knoll from which she 
could see Coge, and a few steps beyond him 
Ensenore, lying face downward by the side 
of a small mountain spring. 

An undefined impulse had induced Coge 
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to seek the mountains that morning; a sim- 
ilar feeling had led him to follow Ensenore’s 
trail, when by accident he crossed it. Only 
then did he learn that the lad had left the 
settlement. Now he beheld him, who he 
believed had robbed him of his love, pros- 
trate on the ground, unaware of his presence 
and completely at his mercy. A demon 
suddenly possessed him. The savage which, 
is restrained in human beings only by the 
artificial checks of civilization, was rapidly 
throwing off the culture of centuries. 

‘*T said thou shouldst never wed Virginia, 
thou viper. If thou shouldst be killed by 
an arrow, no one would suspect other than 
that thou hadst been slain by an Indian.” 
So thought Coge. ‘To hesitate between right 
and wrong is always perilous. He dallied 
with evil and was lost. 

He fixed an arrow to his bow, which he 
bent. Fear paralyzed Sherando. A sharp- 
eyed chipmunk, frightened by a slight noise, 
slipped away through the dried leaves. 
Crime makes cowards of us all. 
startled by a gentle rustle behind him, looked 
Ensenore, in the 


Coge, 


around, but saw nothing. 
meantime, raising himself, bent over the 


spring and took a long draught of the re- 


conscious 
his brain 


freshing water. It was his last 
act. The 
sank into his heart. 
Was that a moan? 
muttered Coge. 
This will never do.” 
at his victim, the murderer turned back, 


arrow intended for 
‘*Pshaw, man,” 
** Thy nerves are unstrung. 
With a hasty glance 


carefully concealing his tracks as he walked. 

As he brushed past Sherando cowering in 
the thicket, a hunting knife slipped from its 
case at his hip. Sherando, unnoticed by 
him, snatched it and rose, about to plunge 
it into his back. But on second thought, 
she sank back among the cedars, waited un- 
knife 


among the bushes that grew about the spring, 


til he had disappeared, threw the 


and ran rapidly by a different route towards 
the settlement. She made no effort to con- 


ceal her trail, for she knew that another 
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dew and sun would do that for her. 

When near her home she pulled a bundle 
of long dry grasses, which the Indian women 
used in making girdles, and carried them 
quietly into her cabin. No one could have 
perceived that behind the calm Indian re- 
pose of her face was the knowledge of such 
a frightful tragedy as she had witnessed. 
Equally unconcerned appeared Coge, when 
a few hours later, carrying a string of moun- 
tain trout, he sauntered into the village. 

When another day had passed without 
the return of Ensenore, his friends became 
alarmed, for it was unusual for him to re- 
main from his home over night, except when 
he was off upon a hunting expedition. No 
one had heard him speak of going away, 
and everything in his cabin was in its usual 
good order. 

A party was, therefore, formed to seek 
him, and among the foremost was Jack 
Coge. He gained the admiration of his 
white friends, and the secret envy of the 
Indians, by the skill he displayed in tracing 
the nearly obliterated trail and by his appar- 
ent concern for the welfare of the missing 
lad. 

Three days had passed since he disap- 
peared, and such difficulty was experienced 
in the search that some of the party were 
inclined to relinquish it. But at last they 
found him, lying with upturned face among 
the grass and pine cones. ‘There were no 
signs of any struggle; only the arrow sticking 
in his breast, and the tender blades of grass 
beneath him, flecked with blood, showed how 
he had died. 

All were of the opinion that some wan- 
dering hostile Indian had caused his death, 
until one of the Indians, who had _ been 
carefully seaftching for traces of the mur- 
derer, found the knife among the bushes. 

When Coge saw it, he turned ghastly pale 
for a. moment, but by a mighty effort recov- 
ered his outward composure. Sidney More 
recognized the knife as one that he had 
mislaid a few days before, and he acknowl- 
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edged the ownership. 

The wily Coge saw his opportunity, and 
exclaimed: 

‘*Some one from the settlement was con- 
cerned in this crime. See, there is no rust 


upon this blade. ‘This knife has not been 


here long.” 
‘« As the knife is mine,” said Sidney, ‘I 
yield myself to bonds until the mystery is 


cleared.” 

He was therefore bound, but some one 
suggested that as Coge also had been away 
from Roanoke at the time, he 
should be detained. 

In spite of Coge’s protests and declara- 


likewise 


tions of his innocence, his hands also were 
bound behind him; and the two prisoners, 
so different in bearing, were conducted to 
Roanoke under guard of two young Indians, 
who handled their tomahawks in a way cal- 
culated to make one’s blood run cold. Be- 
hind them followed a little procession, with 
its sad burden, the body of Ensenore. 

The villagers were deeply grieved at the 
death of Ensenore, and the Indians were 
with difficulty kept from throwing aside 
the restraints of their laws and slaying at 
once their two prisoners. But better coun- 
sels prevailed and the young men were left 
in custody until after a few and simple 
When 


the new mound that marked his last resting 


preparations, Ensenore was buried. 
place had been made among the grasses of 
the village, his companions returned to their 
homes, passing with feelings of deep resent- 
ment the cabins where Coge and More were 
confined, awaiting the trial in the morning. 


IV. 


lhe hour appointed for the trial arrived. 
The councilors assembled; before them 
were brought the prisoners. All manner 
of work in the village was suspended, and 
nen, women, and children thronged in and 
around the council house. 


Jack Coge repeated his assertions of in- 
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nocence, and explained that he had been 
away on a fishing expedition which was cor- 
roborated by those who saw him returning 
with the fish. Sydney More said that he 
had spent the day in the forests, searching 
for a particular herb, which he wished to 
use in his practice, but which he did not 
find. But his knife—how had it been 
dropped at the spring? That, he could not 
explain. ‘The suspicion that he was con- 
cerned in the murder was strengthened, and 
as Coge observed the dark looks with which 
the Indians regarded the young physician, 
his self-confidence revived. 

It was then that Virginia Dare casting 
aside maidenly reserve, came forward and 
told how violently Coge had spoken of 
Ensenore the night before the latter had 
been killed. But Sherando, the only witness 
of the crime, and the only person who sus- 
pected why it had been committed, held her 
peace. When she threw, as she thought, 
Coge’s knife among the bushes, it was with 
vague belief that it would bear a strong, 
though silent, testimony against him. Vir- 
ginia’s advocacy of Sydney More, both at 
the trial and among her friends, had con- 
firmed the Indian girl’s suspicions as to the 
real state of affairs. But jealous hatred pre- 
vented her speaking, for she thought that she 
could revenge herself upon Virginia in no 
better manner than by allowing Sydney 
More to be condemned. Vengeance on her 
unwilling rival was sweeter than the punish- 
ment of the criminal. 

The councilors were sorely perplexed. 
Circumstantial evidence seemed to implicate 
both of the young men, and yet no sufficient 
cause for the deed could be assigned. More- 
over, both Coge and More had hitherto been 
above reproach, and the later was highly 
honored by the colonists. ‘The judges must 
have another day to ponder upon the grave 
matter. The two prisoners were again con- 
fined in their cabins. 

But when the guards appointed for the 
purpose went to fetch the prisoners the 
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next day, Jack Coge had disappeared. In 
the darkness of the preceding night a woman 
had cautiously approached the cabin, drawn 
the outer bolts of the door, cut the withes 
that bound Coge’s feet and hands, and 
after a hurried conversation in whispers, had 
departed. Coge had left no traces of his 
flight, for he had carefully obliterated his 
trail. Upon the rough pine table in his 
- prison house, he had, however, scrawled 
with a piece of red-chrome a message, say- 
ing that he had fled because he was certain 
that the councilors were prejudiced in favor 
of their secretary, Sidney More, and that if 
he had remained he would have been ad- 
judged guilty of Ensenore’s death. 

Some of the men were for pursuing and 
capturing him, but the majority, believing 
that hunger would drive him back, or that 
he would die in the forests, deemed it best 
to await the results of time. Sydney was 
released, and, as Coge’s flight was to many a 
confession of guilt, he was restored to his 
official post. 

Weeks passed ; the fugitive did not re- 
turn, nor were the efforts rewarded of the 
men, who, day after day, scanned the sky 
for the appearance of those noisome birds 
whose hoverings in mid air denote the pres- 
ence below of a corpse. After many days, 
the settlement resumed its wonted peaceful- 
ness, and the name of Coge was mentioned 
only in private. 

But he was not dead. His bow 
arrows, and fish hooks made from briers, 
provided him with food sufficient. Guided 
by the stars at night, and by day by his 
woodman’s craft, he was rapidly leaving the 
settlement far behind, and journeying to- 
wards the ocean. He reasoned, and that, 
too, wisely, that if Englishmen had tried to 
colonize the new world a quarter of a century 
before that time, the loss of a few men 
would not have prevented them from con- 
tinuing their efforts. His purpose, therefore, 
was to travel to Croatan ; and, in the event 
of his finding no settlement there, by in- 


and 
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quiries among such Indians tribes as he 
might meet, to seek out a settlement of 
Englishmen, where, having explained his 
appearance by pretending to be a ship- 
wrecked sailor, he might take passage for 
England. ‘There amidst new surroundings, 
and separated by three thousand miles of 
water from the scene of his insane, and, as 
he now knew, his blundering act, he hoped 
to begin his life anew. 

Buoyed by such hopes he plodded along 
towards the East. He the ocean at 
last and an island, which, from Roger Prat’s 
oft repeated description, he knew to be 
But on the mainland there was 
Clustering near the 


saw 
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no sign of civilization. 


beach were the rude huts of the natives, but 
everywhere clse the wilderness was supreme. 
Haggard, with matted hair and bloodshot 


eyes, garments rigged and stained with 
marks of his toilsome journey, Jack Coge 
approached the village and stood before the 
startled inhabitants. Was he mortal or was 
he a supernatural being ? 

He soon proved his human nature by his 
actions denoting hunger, and he endeavored 
to establish himself upon a friendly footing 
with, them through the medium of the 
Croatan dialect, which he had learned from 
his Indian associates. 

But why did they shrink away trom him, 
and why did the men assemble in solemn 
conclave? As chance would have it, he 
had encountered the Mangoaks, and _ his 
Croatan speech had betrayed him. The 
members of the tribe had never forgotten 
the unaccountable disappearance of the 
Croatans and the English, but had cherished 
and instilled into their offspring all their bit- 
ter feelings at being robbed of what seemed 
their certain prey. Now they were debating 
whether to slay Coge, or to compel him to 
reveal the retreat of the colonists. 

In apparent friendship, they again held in- 
tercourse with him, plying him with ques- 
tions about the distance traveled by him, 
the place of his abode, and his object in 
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coming to the coast. He, in return for in- 
formation given, gleaned from them the 
fact that white men had settled near a great 
inlet many miles to the northward. 

Then his calculation had been correct, 
was to see the fulfillment of his 
wishes. On the morrow he would start, and 
he would be on his way to England. 

But he reckoned without his hosts. The 
wily savages, having gained sufficient gen- 
eral knowledge of the existence of the hated 
colonists, proceeded at once to put into exe- 
cution the long deferred plans for their 
extermination. Coge was given the alterna- 
tive of acting as their guide to Roanoke, or 
of dying by torture. 

Hope fled from the heart of the miserable 
man. He shuddered at even the thought 
of death; yet if he lived he would be the 
instrument for the destruction of his former 
friends. But the desire for self preserva- 
tion was uppermost, and the same cowardice 
that had prompted him to strike dead an 
unsuspecting rival, and to endeavor to shift 
the responsibility of the deed upon Sidney 
More, led him to consent to the proposals 
of the savages—though he found a poor 


and he 


consolation and excuse in the purpose of 
cluding by some means the watch of the 
Indians, and warning the colonists of the 
threatened attack upon them. 

In a few days, therefore, he found him- 
self surrounded by grim warriors, retracing 
in despair his steps through the wilderness, 
where buta short time before he had cheered 
his loneliness by thoughts of escaping for- 
ever the scenes and perhaps the memories 
of the past. To turn back was now impos- 
sible ; he did not dare to mislead the sav- 
ages, and his only hope was that a merciful 
Providence might intervene to enable him 
to rid himself of their company. Butas each 
day lessened the distance from the colony, 
and the Indians, in spite of his ready com- 
pliance with their wishes, relaxed none of 
their vigilance, he became more gloomy, and 
almost wished for death. He was reaping 
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in bitterness the fruits of his first and only 
crime. 
V. 


The month during which Virginia was to 
make her decision had passed. She had 
decided, although no opportunity to make 
that fact known had been given her by her 
lover, for Sidney More had not again referred 
to the conversation. While he did not shun 
Virginia’s society, his visits to her home 
were, nevertheless, not as frequent as for- 
merly; and indeed, his whole conduct had 
changed since the trial. From a light- 
hearted youth, with a kind word and pleas- 
ant smile for everybody, he had developed 
into a silent, gloomy man, avoiding his fel- 
lows, and spending most of his time pon- 
dering over the contents of his few but val- 
ued books, or wandering aimlessly through 
the forests. Care had set her marks upon 
his forehead; he lost his sprightly walk and 
seemed to have become many years older. 

Virginia was at a loss to account for his 
apparent coldness towards her. Had he re- 
gretted his word to her, or had he grown 
weary of what he may have deemed a too 
ready compliance with his request? She, 
poor girl, could not solve such questions, 
and could only hope to crush by pride her 
real feelings. 

One day of more than usual depression, 
Sidney More failed to find solace in his 
books; and pushing them aside, he betook 
himself to the solitude of the mountains. 
To his great wonder, he there met Coge, 
who had succeeded in his design of escap- 
ing from the Mangoaks, and was hastening 
to warn the colonists. ‘The two young men 
gazed at each other in silence for a moment, 
then Coge advanced with outstretched hand; 
but his friendly action was not heeded by 
Sidney, who could only gasp, 

‘*We thought thou hadst died in the 
wilderness.” 

‘‘No,” sadly replied Jack Coge. ‘*Would 
to God I had perished two months ago. 
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My rashness in leaving the settlement is 
about to result in untold misery for you all. 
Listen to me. Five miles from here isa 
band of Indians marching to destroy you. 
Return to Roanoke and prepare for their 
attack. If any of you escape, quit this 
place, and search for English friends, who 
are living two hundred miles from here, 
matter I 
Has 
the mystery of Ensenore’s death been solved ? 
No? Then ask the Indian girl, Sherando, 
whom she thinks is the She 
knows, for she nearly betrayed her secret 
when she opened my prison door and let me 


towards the northeast. Another 


must mention---and yet I hesitate. 


criminal. 


escape, while the guards slept.” 

‘* Wherefore dost thou tell me all this? 
Thou wilt come with me to the settlement, 
and in person tell thy tale.” 

** No, Sidney More, I dare not. 
shalt thou know all. Now I must bid thee 
good-bye forever. 


In time 


If I be not slain by the 
Indians, who, no doubt, are now hunting 
me, I shall try to return to the old world. 
Farewell.” 

Before Sidney More could utter his pro- 
test, or prevent Coge’s departure, the latter 
turned and darted away through the forests. 
He was seen no more. 

Surprised at Coge’s unlooked-for return, 
his strange warning, and sudden disappear- 
ance, Sidney returned to Roanoke, and 
hastily summoning the council, related his 
experience. ‘They shook their heads doubt- 
fully and some were prone to believe that 
Sidney’s depression had culminated in in- 
sanity--so improbable was his tale. 

To confirm what he had said, Sidney had 
Sherando brought forward, and when he 
asked her abruptly, ‘* What did you say to 
Jack Coge the 
conscience-stricken woman, believing Sid- 


when you set him free ?” 
ney to be possessed of supernatural discern- 
ment, confessed all, her knowledge of the 
crime, her reasons tor silence, and her con- 
nivance at Coge’s escape. 

Only then did the councilors cease doubt- 
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ing; and as little time was to be lost, they 
collected all the colonists and cattle within 
the fortifications, raised the drawbridge, ar- 
ranged a watch system, and under arms 
awaited the coming of the Mangoaks. 

When he knew that all preparations were 
completed, Sidney went to seck Virginia, 
In spite of the threatened attack, he was 
singularly happy; and by the time he had 
found Virginia at her home, his wonted 
cheerfulness had returned. 

‘* Virginia,” he said, ‘*I have come to 
learn thy decision.” 

‘*T cannot wed thee,” she tried to say; 
but the long pent tears could not be kept 
back, and between her sobs she could only 
murmur: ‘It’s too late now. Thou shalt 
never know what I might have answered. 
Why didst thou disturb my happy life by 
telling me of love, and then casting me 
aside ?” 

Sidney allowed her to have done with her 
weeping, and when she became more calm, 
he said: 

‘*T can well understand thy reproaches. 
But, Virginia, I wished not to ask thee to 
give thy sweet life to that of one who, though 


acquittedof a grievous crime, is still under 


suspicion. ‘That was the cause of my silence. 
But 
moved doubts from the minds of the Indians, 
and, dreadful though it may be, only the ap- 
pearance of the Mangoaks is necessary to 
I could not go into 


Sherando’s confession has almost re- 


prove my innocence. 
the fight 
Wilt thou not answer me ?” 


without explaining all to thee. 
Virginia crossed the room, placed her 
hands in his, and with glowing cheeks and 
eyes filled with a new light, said— 

‘© Until that night, I did not know myself. 
I have had time to consider, and I know 
that I have loved thee all the while. That 
was why I spoke in thy defence at the trial 
so keenly 


and suffered 


from what I thought thy coldness during the 


why I have 


past long weeks.” 


‘*Never mind—all is now made right. 
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Bide just a little time, and happiness will be 
I must leave thee now, for the signal 
God bless thee. 


ours. 
for assembling is sounding. 
Before many days we shall be wedded.” 

One long, loving embrace, and they had 
parted. Sidney was at last to be vindicated 

but at what a cost ! 

The hostile Indians, disturbed by the 
flight of Coge, and believing that he would 
try to warn the colonists, had determined to 
attack Roanoke at once, instead of waiting 
another day. Under cover of the darkness 
they had crept to within a few feet of the 
fortifications, and with a wild yell rushed 
against them. But the little guard were pre- 
pared for them, and as they clambered up 
the side of the ditch beat them back with 
arrows and heavy rocks--for powder and 
shot had long since been exhausted. 

All night the fighting was continued. Some 
of the more agile of the assailants succeeded 
in crossing the ditch and tried to root up 
the palisade ; others cast burning arrows 
into the village, and shot anyone of the de- 
fenders who exposed himself. Discipline 
and a judicious use of weapons, however, 
prevailed against the Indians, who were 
broken down by their long march, and who, 
expecting an easy victory, had brought but 
few arrows. At dawn they abandoned their 
design and retreated, in fear that the sur- 
vivors might be overwhelmed in a rally by 
the colonists. 

The whites breathed more freely, although 
their thankfulness at being rid of the Man- 
goaks was modified by regrets at the death 
of several of their companions. They pre- 
pared the dead for burial, but when Sidney 
More went to summon Roger Prat to per- 
form the last sad rites, he found the old man 
in his cabin sitting with his head resting on 
his arms ; age together with the excitement 
had conquered the pastor, and alone he had 
peacefully passed away, while the other col- 
mists were watching or engaging in the 
t without. 


hen the scouts, who had been sent to 


VItI—sl. 
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watch the Mangoaks, returned and reported 
that the savages had undoubtedly started 
upon their homeward journey, Sidney More, 
who had tacitly been acknowledged as the 
leader of the colonists, advised that they 
should leave Roanoke, and travel northward 
to the English settlement that Coge had told 
him had been made on the great inlet. The 
others adopted this suggestion, for they were 
convinced that the Mangoaks, having dis- 
covered their home, would return in greater 
numbers to attack them. Twenty-five years 
of life in the wilderness, moreover, had not 
in the slightest degree deadened their Eng- 
lish sympathies, and with joy at the prospect 
of again mingling with fellow countrymen, 


they hastened their departure. 
VI. 


AGAIN was presented the spectacle of 
whites and Indians journeying through un- 
known, pathless forests. A quarter of a 
century before, some of them had _ sadly 


turned their backs upon the ocean and ex- 


pected friends; but now in gladness, sub- 


dued by regrets at leaving Roanoke and the 
graves of kindred, they were seeking the 
ocean and old world connections. 

It was at the season, when after the first 
nipping frosts, nature seems to strive after 
the warm summer days; the foliage takes on 
again, in deeper hues, the colors of spring, 
and the dry grasses rustle gently in the wind. 
Then the dark brown clusters of chestnuts 
can be seen nestling against the downy lin- 
ing of the burrs, and the fruit of hickories 
rattles to the ground to become the winter 
food of frisky gray squirrels; while man by 
nature inclined to ease is content to lie in 
the sun’s rays, which through the smoky at- 
mosphere fall slantly across the ground. 
In later days the backwoodsman learned to 
look with horror and apprehension upon the 
advent of this season, then called Indian 
summer, from the fact that the savages took 


advantage of the mild weather to renew the 
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attacks which had been interrupted by the 
chilly, rainy days of late September and 
early October. But the little company un- 
der Sydney More had no opportunity nor 
disposition to yield to the lazy, poetic influ- 
ences of October haze. ‘They must push on 
rapidly towards the north in order to reach 
their goal before winter snows should impede 
further progress. 

They did not try to follow a direct line to 
the region where they supposed the great 
inlet lay, but hoped by traveling away from 
the settlement in a direction contrary to the 
southward inclination of the trees, to reach 
some river, upon whose waters they might 
embark in large skiffs, and thus by easy 
stages reach the inlet. 

Recent bitter experience had taught them 
what they might expect from treacherous 
savages, and the men_ therefore 
obliged, after the hardships of the day's 
march, to keep guard at night over the en- 
campment of women and children. But 
most of the Indians had retired to their win- 
ter squalor, and were spending their days 
their the 
scanty crops. 

When, after many weary days and nights 
of vigilance, the wanderers paused on the 


were 


watching squaws bringing in 


banks of a small stream rushing away to- 
wards the northeast, they were persuaded 
that deliverance from the terrors and fatigues 
of the wilderness was near at hand; for the 
narrow brook must widen and find outlet 
somewhere, and where indeed but into the 
long sought river ? 

The golden and crimson hues of the fall, 
however, had changed to the sombre browns 
and grays of winter, and, although no snow 
had fallen, there had been several heavy 
frosts. 
the stream of unknown length? or should 
they build rude huts and remain there until 
the spring? Hesitancy as to which course 
to pursue gave way to a determination to 
adopt the latter, when they thought of the 
probable sufferings of their wives and off- 
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spring during a winter’s journey. 

One circumstance that had great weight 
in bringing about this decision was the 
alarming condition of the health of Virginia 
Dare. Since that night attack upon the 
settlement, which had rudely checked the 
brief happiness resulting from the perfect 
understanding between her and Sidney 
More, a deep melancholy had taken pos- 
session of her. On the journey she had en- 
deavored to keep up a good spirit under the 
cheerful, tender attentions of her distressed 
lover, but she had not succeeded. In a 
listless manner she passed her time, and in 
spite of a powerful will to render assistance 
to the party, failing strength of body fre- 
quently caused her to loiter in some pleasant 
opening in the forest. In her face appeared 
that flush indicative of the presence of an 
insidious disease. When, therefore, a halt 
for the winter was called, she seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied, but as day by day she re- 
clined in a sunny nook, sheltered from the 
cold winds, and apparently watching with 
interest the busy preparations for the tem- 


porary encampment, her thoughts were far 


away. 

One evening a strange silence pervaded 
the settlement. Men instead of hurrying 
to their log cabins, as was their wont after 
their labors of the day, stood in little groups, 
talking in subdued tones, while the women 
hushed the playful voices of the children. 
Something of grave import must be happen- 
ing. Under a shelter of cedar branches 
Virginia Dare lay Her weeping 
friends surrounded her, and Sydney More, 


dying. 


striving to appear calm, stood gazing at her 
through his tears. 

For many minutes she lay in a stupor, but 
at last, as a wonderful twilight glow suffused 
the landscape and chased the pallor from 
her face, she regained consciousness. Beck- 
oning Sidney to her side, she whispered: 

‘* Thou knowest how I love thee. Had 
I not cared so much for thee, our friends, 
perhaps, might still be happy at dear old 
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Roanoke. I am going now-——It is best for 
me—-for all—farewell.” 

Exhausted by the slight exertion, she sank 
back upon her couch. ‘Those watching her 
were too awed to break the silence that fol- 


lowed. Again Virginia moved uneasily, 


looked from one to another of those standing 
by, as if she were searching for familiar 
faces, then raised her poor, white hand, and 
pointing into space, said between her heavy 


gasps for breath: 

‘«There is a wide ocean—no, it is too 
smooth and quiet for that. Look! out of 
the distance come beautiful forms—they are 
near me—father, Ensenore, mother-— 
Sidney-—” 

A sigh of perfect contentment, a peaceful 
smile, and Virginia Dare was dead. Sidney 
More felt the hand he held, as if uncon- 
sciously seeking to retain Virginia, grow 
colder and colder; he saw the earthly light 
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leave her eyes; and only then he began to 
realize his great loss. 

The tall chestnut trees swayed softly in 
the evening breeze, their tops just touched 
by the sunset’s after-glow, and the minute 
sounds of evening became perceptible. But 
Sidney heard or said nothing, and he felt as 
if the shadows of some great darkness were 
creeping over him. ‘The vaunting threat of 
Jack Coge had been fulfilled. 


* * * * 


The tale is ended, for the last record 
made by Sidney More reads: 

‘* Virginia Dare, ye roth daye November, 
1610.” 

What afterwards became of the colonists 
of Roanoke, whither they wandered, no one 
will ever tell. Save the record of Sidney 
More, every trace of them has been lost. 

Edward Ingle. 


TOMBSTONE, ARIZONA. 


The man who inflicted the lugubrious 
name of ‘Tombstone upon a community of 
felliow-men must have—for I am told that 
he still lives—the mark of Cain upon him. 
But the name, however objectionable, comes, 
as do many similar ones, of an old and re- 
spectable family, among whose members may 
be mentioned Graveyard, Golgotha, and 
De(a)dham. 

Nothing, however, could be less charac- 
teristic of the place itself than the appella- 
tion by which it is known—so well known, 
I venture to say, by this singularity, that a 
letter directed simply ‘‘ ‘Tombstone ” would 
not for want of further address fail to reach its 
destination from any part of the postal 
world. For while two cemeteries lay claim 

the town, as they were rivals for the mor- 
tuary favors supposed to be within its gift, 
neither has thus far (the space of six years), 


such is the salubrious climate of the Terri- 
tory, succeeded in realizing anything like 
prosperity ; and even the few tombs that do 
break the monotony of their limestone 
surfaces are, with two or three exceptions, 
destitute of stones to mark them, the place 
of such monuments being supplied, in this 
isolated and remote locality, by slabs of 
wood painted and lettered in imitation of 
the genuine marble article. 

For the first impressions of this camp one 
is gradually prepared by his approach to it 
through a country in which the works of 
man—consisting chiefly of adobe huts and 
equally squalid cabins—are in the greatest 
possible contrast to the creations of the 
Almighty Architect and Artist. Arriving 
within the borders of this mountainous 
realm by night, an early breakfast at Dem- 
ing calls you out of your berth at an hour 
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to make you wish it were morning all the 
day; unless like the Apache—unappreciative 
native of such a land and clime—one has 
a soul only ‘‘fit for treason, stratagem, and 
spoils.” For you cannot possess a soul im- 
pressionable to the charms that (with the 
above exception) have power to soothe the 
savage breast, and not find yourself in the 
love of nature rapturously awakened to hold 
communion with her visible forms here; 
forms that in their height, and length, and 
breadth, in their tones, suffusions, and 
blendings, in the near softness of their at- 
mospheric effect, and in the far enchant- 
ment of their sublime and azure masses, cap- 
tivate not only the eye but the soul itself. 
But it is at mid-day and at sundown that 
nature here revels in its wealth of contrasted 
and commingled colors. At noon, hues 
from the softest pink to the deepest purple 
mantle the ridges and veil the cafions of the 
ranges, which, wherever you may be, sur- 





round you on every side, and if you ascend 
one of them, extend away in interminable 
succession, as if they were ‘‘ mountains 
rolled in mighty billows”—being by the 
imagination easily invested with motion, a 
sea of mountainous breakers rolling in upon 
you; while, as the day departs, their colors 
change through neutral tints to the cobalt 
blue of distant sierras against ‘‘ the gold of 
awful sunsets.” Here only have I ever 
witnessed nature’s confirmation of that fiery 
red in the baleful splendor of which, as if 
it were a crimson curse, the sun goes down 
on Turner’s ** Slave Ship.” 

But even here in this sun-kissed clime 
these displays are not frequent. Only twice 
during the past summer have I seen such 
sunsets. One of them I must more partic- 
ularly note. A mass of rose-colored clouds, 
covering the western sky almost to the 
zenith. Near the horizon, rifts, whose bars 
were transformed to molten gold, and through 
which the declining sun shot, and flushed 
the serried, horizontal edges of the many- 
curtained vault and its ragged shreds above 











with a deep, rusty red. Here and there, 
thin wracks of smoke-blue cirrus, and for a 
back ground chasms of dark ruby. The 
evening star already shining, and a silvery 
half-moon on the left, fixed features in the 
scene, completed the glory of the lurid 
phantasins. 

These master-pieces upon the heavens are 
occasionally alternated with terrestrial pic- 
tures different in conception, but of equally 
mighty genius—the sleeping waters and 
dreamlike shores of the mirage. 

But these excesses of splendor and mag- 
nificence are not without their contrarics 
and compensating extremes: long dreary 
reaches of gray desert; canons whose rocky 
cliffs seem crumbling away under the per- 
petual semitropic suns of countless ages, 
the glare of which has literally burned out 


their native color. ‘hey want only trees (of 


which they were not altogether destitute 
before the necessities of the camp stripped 
them of their growth) to make the wanderer 
upon these borders feel as if he were in 
Dante’s ‘* gloomy wood astray.” 

The pioneers of this mining district, 
when, seven years ago, they came hither in 
quest of the rich deposits they were des- 
tined to discover, penetrated the very heart 
of the natural domain of the hostile Apache; 
the stronghold of ‘the tribe under Cochise, 
its chief (for whom the county of which 
Tombstone is the seat is named), being in 
open sight through this distilled atmosphere, 
fifteen miles away across the plain, or mesa. 
They took their lives in their hands; and 
their tentative campaign among these hills 
was in every movement a march by stealth. 
They did not dare to fire a gun nor kindle a 
camp-fire. As soon as a sufficient number 
could be attracted hither by the report of 
the discovery of mines, to form the nucleus ot 
a camp—and about the mineral carcass the 
swift sons of the American eagle gather as 
by magic—there was no danger of attack 
from the aborigines. For the Apache is as 
cowardly as he is treacherous, and has an 
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innate respect for that organic element in 
the civilization which he hates, a commu- 
nity. But the hostility of the Apache is not 
inspired by his instinctive aversion to the 
repression and restraint that he knows a 
state of subjection to law would impose. 
It is rather the inborn sentiment of his 
nature, a tribal prejudice of his heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, constituting him the 
veritable the West, whose 
hand is against every man not an Apache, 


Ishmaelite of 
whoever he may be. ‘This is proven by his 
history so far back as itis known. For one 
hundred and fifty years at least, probably 
for centuries, he has been the terror and 
scourge of the peaceful Mexican. I have 
seen but two individuals.of this race face to 
face, and I must confess to an admiration 
for them outwardly. They were scouts, of 
about twenty-five years of age, to whose 
sparkling eye and rich oil-of-olive complex- 
ion the photographer does no justice what- 
ever—straight as one of their own arrows, 
with a suggestion of the antelope in their 
limbs; their hair long, parted in the middle 
and falling, black as jet, like the mane of 
a mettlesome steed, down their shoulders; 
their forms arrayed in neat buckskin toggery, 
ornamented with feathers and prismatic 
DeCaAdS, 

he area of this camp covers forty squares, 
The 


number from 


streets 
First to 


together with its outskirts. 


from west to east 
Eleventh, the thoroughfares being Toughnut, 
Allen, Safford, and 


architecture, the town, for one so new, is 


Fremont, Bruce. In 
not behind its peers in size; the most ap- 
proved instances being the court house, 


the public school, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, the city hall and Schreffehio Hall. 
(he last was named for the brothers who 
built it, and who located the first claim in 
camp. It is constructed of adobe, as is 
Episcopal Church. 
Nothing among men, as so many of the 


readers of the OVERLAND know, can exceed 


in bustle and excitement, the scenes of a 
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mining community when it is in the flush of 
its first success, that is, when it is ‘* boom- 
ing.” The fever of speculation enters into 
all undertakings. Legitimate business be- 
comes a game of chance and the gamester’s 
art legitimate business; and even a lodging- 
house a grand financial scheme. Every 
miner’s cabin is a castle in the air. For 
the poor prospector whose word of honor is 
to-day in pawn for a ‘‘ grub-stake” may 
to-morrow be coquetting with rival kings of 
capital outbidding each other for the coveted 
possession of another newly discovered 
kingdom under ground. Money flows like 
water; and such a camp is the beggar’s 
paradise—though owing to its mushroom rise 
and fall, and its general difficulty of cheap 
and immediate access, few there be of these 
that find it. To become deadbroke is to 
become the center of a popular sympathy, 
and to awaken from sudden and extreme 
destitution as from a dream into an ephem- 
eral opulence whose reality must seem as 
fantastical as the magic of Aladdin’s lamp. 

The sentiment of justice accompanies 
that of mercy; and in a booming camp the 
jewel of fair play shines with a brilliance and 
constancy nowhere else surpassed. Without 
the constituted machinery of law and order, 
nevertheless the spirit of its equity and 
authority is justly and swiftly put into prac- 
the vigilance committee being the 
which it spontaneously 
embodies itself. One of the proofs of this 
is given in the following transcript from a 


tice, 


effective form in 


court record, Judge Lynch presiding: 

The subject of this summary justice was 
one of six desparadoes, known in Western 
phraseology as ‘‘ cowboys,” who raided a 
neighboring camp, so late as the spring of 
84. By some technicality in the legal 
process, he escaped the judgment that con- 
signed his comrades to the gallows. Early 
on the morning of the day of the execution, 


’ 


a committee of the ‘* sovereign people” took 
him from the jail and hanged him from a 
telegraph pole near the corner of First and 
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Toughnut Streets. 

Another instance was that of a miner who 
had become indebted to a saloon-keeper for 
commodities furnished, to the amount of 
thirty dollars, and who was suddenly thrown 
out of work. The pigmy Shylock, thereupon 
refusing longer credit, sued his debtor in a 
justice’s court, and it so happened that the 
jury was empanelled largely of those of the 
whiskey seller’s vocation. The defendant 
pleaded guilty ; and the jury, in the face of 
the instructions of the court, after a short 
deliberation, returned the following verdict: 
‘* We find, your honor, that the defendant 
liar and don’t owe the plaintiff a 





is a 
cent.” 

Miners, like sailors, have, as we all have 
more or less, their superstitions ; and one of 
them is that churches kill a camp. Ido not 
mean that they are believed to do this by 
making their influence disastrously felt in 
the suppression of saloons and the closing 
of the gambler’s exchange, but by the actual 
spiriting away of the mineral resources, and 
the consequent ruin of the prospects of the 
camp ; as if the argentiferous deposits were 
the strong box of Pluto himself, who upon 
the advent of the messengers of his Al- 
mighty Adversary, as if they were spies, de- 
camps, taking his treasures with him. I 
was talking lately with a man of education 
and large mineralogical experience, who told 
me that since the church was built in the 
camp where he then was (there is as yet but 
one church there) the yield of ore had fallen 
off fifteen per cent., and that one more 
would ruin the mine. He spoke sincerely, 
believing what he said. 

The three mines that thus far have chiefly 
developed the wealth of the Tombstone dis- 
trict are the Contention, the Grand Central, 
and the Toughnut. The Grand Central 
has sunk its main shaft to the depth of 
about seven hundred and fifty feet. This 
and the Contention had paid in dividends 
up to the end of last year, the one $800,000, 
and the other $4,000,000. Supposing these 





amounts to represent forty per cent. of the 
total production, the yield of bullion from 
each then aggregated $2,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 respectively. During the past year, 
however, this has fallen off, and the working 
of the three mines has nearly ceased. 
Operations in these reservoirs of silver, 
whose irregular and mysterious formation 
presents one of the most interesting studies 
in geological science, were during the years 
84 and ’85 much interrupted by encounter 
with the water-level, to obviate which, im- 
mense pumping machines were placed; 
that in the Grand Central at a cost of $200,- 
000, a sum comparatively insignificant to 
risk in an enterprise that had already proved 
so enormously profitable—exactly how profit- 
able, it is impossible for an outside party to 
ascertain, as the company is a close corpor- 
ation. Such outlays however, are made in 
sheer iaith, the formation of silver furnishing 
no indication by which the unknown quantity 
in advance of the miner’s pick can be pre- 
dicted with any certainty. The region sur- 
rounding the shaft must be drained of not 
only the rain-fall of one season, but of the 
infusions of years; the radius of the funnel- 
shaped environment thus dessicated extend- 
ing finally for miles from the shaft-center. 
The slow, rhythmic strokes of the gigantic 
engine surpass in the force and beauty of 
their action any suggestion of the cosmic 
harmony of the spheres that I have ever 
seen or felt in the artificial works of man, 
being the ideal of the music and poetry of 
motion, so far as it is possible for the pulse 
and power of machinery to express them. 
Similar works have been erected in the 
neighboring Contention mine, and should 
deposits again be found at all commensurate 
in quantity and quality with those of the 
past, the future of Tombstone as a camp 





would once more be assured. 

Otherwise the place has nothing to hope 
for. For without copious irrigation, the 
agricultural resources of this Territory will 
never be realized to any further extent than 
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now obtains on the banks of streams and 
rivers. This town is chiefly supplied with 
vegetables from the local river, San Pedro, 
where to the Chinese and Mormons is due 
even the present limited and inferior supply. 
The rain-fall of this meteorological region is 
confined to the months of July and August, 
and those of January and February, and is 
sufficient for only a meager growth of the 
scattered grasses indigenous to the mesas, 


infused as they are with cactus, mesquite, 
and other thorny and worthless shrubs. 

The stock-raising industry is increasing ; 
but the desert-like character of the country 
renders this, the least difficult of human en- 
terprises in Arizona, hazardous on a large 


scale. For a year of excessive drought 
may occur at any period, and the remote- 
ness of fertile pasture lands is too great to 
save a famishing herd by transportation. 

A plan of irrigation has been proposed 
which contemplates the building by the 
Government of immense reservoirs in the 
mountains. This could easily be done by 
damming a certain number of canons in 
each range. ‘The rain-fall thus saved could 
be distributed to the surrounding plains and 
make the desert mesas blossom and bring 
forth abundantly. The water-works that in 
this same way furnish Tombstone with an 
unlimited supply of the best water, prove 
the project feasible. 

One of the most interesting, I may say 
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encounters acfoss the monotonous waste of 
these terrestrial spaces, is the mule team. 
These wains of the commerce of the mine, 
bearing to and fro the ore, and the fuel that 
is to resolve it, are usually formed of nine 
teams and a train of three huge wagons. 
Visible to a great distance, their slow, 
patient movement, accompanied by a shin- 
ing cloud of dust, transmutes the industry of 
these far solitudes into the wealth of the 
public treasury. 

The mule for burden, the horse for mes- 
sage, and the donkey for conveniences too 
numerous to mention, across plains, through 
defiles, and over mountains. These are the 
three dumb allies of man, indispensable in 
his attempted conquest of this wide, wild 
realm of still chaotic nature. A carayan- 
sary of these toilers of the land near my 
dwelling breaks with the sound of grinding 
jaws the intense stillness of the Arizona 
night, whose quiet is equaled by its trans- 
parent, star-lit depths, forcibly reminding 
one of the description of Homer so per- 
fectly rendered by Tennyson: 

And when in heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, and all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak, 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to the highest, and all the stars 

Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart: 

* on * * ~ * 

And champing golden grain the horses stood 

Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn. 


picturesque, objects which the eye gladly J. H. Young. 





A RED ROSE. 


‘¢ Complex and various is this rose’s heart,” 
Said one who passed it, marking how each wind 
Blew odors from its soul to every part. 
Each mind lies open to its kindred mind. 
The lover knew—Passion his vision is— 
How simple was the Rose’s life—and his. 











CHAPTER I. 


A low valley, almost circular, and around 
about it bare hills, crouching like uncouth, 
stealthy animals in the falling dusk. Down 
through its center a glancing mountain river, 
singing to the rocks of the sea-shore; and 
to the south, where the stream cuts the 
mountain chain, a glint of the sun upon the 
sea, and the cloudy outlines of the Santa 
Barbara Islands. Skirting the river bank, 
the county road from San Buenaventura to the 
Ojai valley; and on either hand smart-looking 
cottages, with here and there a crumbling 
adobe digged from the hills and set apart by 
playful ‘Titans, standing back amid blossom- 
ing orchards of pear and peach and apricot 
and apple. 

It is a dream of beauty, a symphony in 
dusk and daylight, this happy valley, with its 
cordon of crouching hills; and over it all, 
to the north, the hoary front of Pine Moun- 
tain towers, a grim guardian. 

Even the small boy, shock-headed and 
shoeless, driving before him upon the road 
a dozen well kept cattle, seems not amiss in 
the still-life of the scene. The bell upon 
the foremost brindled cow mingles musically 
with the summer gloaming; and the donkey 
bestridden by the boy shakes his long ears, 
placidly ruminant. 

He was a character, this donkey, a neigh- 
borhood institution, wont to roam about and 
linger in shady places by the river side—his 
back the undisputed possession of any and 
all children that could find possible accom- 
modation thereupon. It mattered little to 
Billy how many bestrode him at the same 
time. Literally he did not know how to 
kick—and if his load became too heavy, he 
could always lie down and let the littte ones 
tumble unhurt upon the soft grass. 
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The boy upon the donkey was an original, 
too, in his way, but not nearly so character- 
istic as the jack. Boy and donkey—the 
former as son and heir, the latter as personal 
property—were counted among the worldly 
possessions of Mr. James Newman, owner of 
the finest farm in the Sleepy Hollow Coun- 
try. Jim Newman had other worldly posses- 
sions, also, but the ownership of that boy 
and that jack was the main distinction be- 
tween himself and the forty or fifty other 
farmers in the valley. 

Yet Newman was not altogether like the 
others. He was nota type, nor one of a 
type. He had a fine farm—as the others 
had; yet he kept a dozen dogs, worthless to 
the point of sublimity. His out-buildings, 
barn and fruit-dryer, were neat, substantial, 
and kept in good repair; yet his house was 
so far, 





large, and roomy, and comfortable 
at least, as a California farm-house is ever 
comfortable. He was a good farmer, as the 
others were; yet found a month every sum- 
mer to devote to his favorite sport of deer- 
hunting upon the wooded slopes of the 
Coast Range. 

His wife—well, Mrs. Newman was one 
of a type. An early-faded Western woman 
—the very antithesis of her youthful-looking, 
fresh-colored husband —to whom existence 
was a burden and the very act of breathing 
laborious. She lived ‘‘hard.” All her 
household work was done with an effort, yet 
she seemed to accomplish nothing. Her 
house was always a scene of slovenly disor- 
der, her housekeeping slack, her dinners 
ill-cooked and worse-served. It was notori- 
ous that she had always the best of ‘* help” 


-in the valley, and equally notorious that the 


‘¢help” always came away from her more 
or less demoralized. Only one room in the 


house was kept in order. The front parlor, 
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large and sunny, with a bow window shaded 
by inner shutters, was opened and renovated 
its furniture systematically 
disarranged and rearranged with 
mathematical precision, and then the room 


once a year, 
exact 


was religiously closed, excepting upon state 
occasions, until house-cleaning time the 
next year. 

It always gave one an uncomfortable sen- 
sation of fear, as though the furniture were 
about to jump upon him, to be left alone in 
this room; for it had the appearance of 
having stood still in one cramped position 
for so very long, that tables and chairs and 
mantel ornaments must do something very 
desperate before long, if only to relieve the 
monotony. And then those little brown 
window blinds—just the same ones and the 
same number always open, and the same 
number and the same ones always closed. 
Irresistibly, as one sat uncomfortably upon 
a corner of a crouching chair, one fell to 
wondering what would be the effect if one 
of the other shutters could be opened, or if 
it would not be a relief to so change the 
mathematical squares of light and shade 
upon the ingrain carpet, as to produce a 
different geometric effect, or whether any of 
the other shutters were made to open at all, 
or only for sham. And then, just as you 
were on the point of solving these problems 
by the commission of an overt act, some of 
the household 

Jim Newman felt the somewhat incongru- 
ous condition of his home-keeping, as men 
will, but failed to analyze the trouble, and 


would come into the room. 


so betook himself more and more to horses, 
and guns, and dogs, and farming. 

Mrs. Newman, absorbed in selfish cares 
and self-created sorrows, knew that he had 
become estranged and finally indifferent, 
and erected that into another sorrow.  Per- 
haps she had never thought of winning again 
the lusty young rancher who had courted 
her beneath the drooping pepper trees fifteen 
Had _ her domestic life 
happy, she could not have so enjoyed the 


years agone. been 
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Possibly she could not 
Even 


sweets of sorrow. 
have won him again, had she tried. 
a man and his wife may come to know each 
other too well. 

Billy and ‘‘the 
name was Charles, but for the tWelve years 
that he had been upon the earth, no living 
being had called him anything else than 
**the Gov’nor”) drove their cows into the 


Gov’nor” (the boy’s 


Newman barn-yard that calm June evening, 
and the Gov’nor went about his milking 
in the business-like manner of one long ac- 
customed to the task. Billy found more 
congenial, possibly more profitable, occupa- 
tion in the alfalfa pasture close by. 

It is no small task, milking a dozen cows, 
and the Gov’nor found the night come 
down thick upon him and the stars begin to 
sprinkle the black vault with diamond dust 
before the task was half completed. But 
the Gov’nor had no eyes for scenery as 
yet. He was vastly more intent upon get- 
ting his work done and putting all things 
about the ranch’in shape preparatory to the 
hunt, which his father and himself were to 
start upon in the morning. Without so 
much as a glance at the diamond dust then, 
or at the low hills darkly keeping watch 
about the valley, the Gov’nor carried his 
pails of milk into the farmhouse kitchen, 
set the pails upon a table there, and turned 
to go about the rest of his evening labor. 

At another table in the same room, Mrs. 
Newman was ‘‘ washin’ up” the dishes. 

‘*] wisht you’d strain that there milk 
Gov’nor”’—and there was a plaintive drawl in 
‘*’Pears that I haint never agoin’ 
to git my work done.” 

‘*] haint got no time to strain yer milk. 


the voice. 


Them there hosses is ter feed yit.” There 
was no shadow of impertinence in this reply, 
nor any shade of resentment in the matter- 
of-course manner of its reception by the 
Impertinence was beneath the 
He always treated women-folks 


mother. 
Gov’nor. 
with that species of tolerant complaisance 
which one sometimes sees a mastiff observe to- 
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warda poodle. In fact, Iam not at all certain 
that the Gov’nor was not rather sorry for 
his mother, as being a poor sort of ignorant 
creature, possessing no soul above house- 
work and the parlor. 

He went out into the twilight from the 
kitchen, making his way to the stables, to 
his favorite occupation of feeding and bed- 
ding-down the horses. ‘That task must be 
done unusually well to-night, for the beasts 
had a long day of mountain travel before 
them—a long night, rather; for the party 
were to start in the night. For this, there 
were various reasons. ‘The close season for 
deer did not expire until the first day of July 
and this was only the 27th of June. In evad- 
ing a law, even one so loosely enforced as the 
game law, one cannot be over-cautious. 
Again, Ramon Soto, the greatest guide and 
hunter in all that region, had agreed to take 
the party toa new hunting ground—-a ground 
heretofore untried by any white man—and 
the utmost secrecy as to route taken was an 
imperative necessity. 

The moon was painting a coronal of sil- 
ver upon the crests of crouching hills about 
the valley as the Gov’nor betook himself to 
the barn, and Billy was singing his usual 
hymn of. vespers to the little feeder. 

Just within the stable door the Gov’nor 
found his father conversing in low tones with 
—-was it?—the sheriff of the county, by 
all that’s good! 

**Reckon he’s done found us out, dern 
him !” the Gov’nor soliloquized. ** Er else 
come ter git paw fer jury. Seems ‘f I never 
did lay out ter have some fun ‘t sumfin’ 
didn’t up an’ spile it.” 

Newman stood just within the stable door, 
and Sheriff Perkins, his hand upon the 
bridle rein of his showy horse, stood close 
beside the rancher. 

The sheriff was a tall man, handsome and 
athletic, and a terror to the horse-thieves in 
all that region. He had almost cleared his 
county of these gentry, in fact, since his 
election to office the previous November. 








The horse beside him—large, powerful, full- 
blooded, and high-mettled, accustomed to 
long night journeys through wild, desolate, 
dangerous places—well befitted the man 
whose light touch now upon the Spanish 
bits held the animal’s fire in perfect check. 

‘* Must ‘a’ been about three o’clock this 
mornin’ they took ’em,” the sheriff was say- 
ing, asthe Gov’nor came up. Neither man 
paid any attention to the boy, going about 
his nightly duties with both large ears open 
to their widest. 

** Three o’clock,” Newman said. ‘*Lem- 
me see, that “d fetch ‘em along yere nigh 
about half past four. Gov’nor,” turning to 
the boy, ‘‘ what time did you git up this 
mornin’ ?” 

The Govw’nor rested his pitchfork upon 
the manger in front of him, and mentally 
debated the question. His study was not 
at all necessary—only it was a habit of the 
Gov'nor’s never to commit himself too 
hastily. He replied finally: 

‘**Bout four.” 

** Well, Gov’nor,” the sheriff broke in, 
‘*mebbe you didn’t see no men with some 
horses a-goin’ by here ‘bout half past four?” 

‘“Mebbe I didn’t,” said the Gov’nor, 
serenely pitching down more hay. 

For once, Sheriff Perkins was_ baffled. 
He did not know that the Gov’nor regarded 
him as an enemy, suspecting him of a deep 
design to stop the big hunt. 

‘*Now looky yere, Gov’nor,” Jim New- 
man said, ‘* the Sheriff's a lookin’ after some 
hoss thieves an’ thinks mebbe they might 
‘a’ gone by here in the night.” 

‘* Well, then,” replied the boy, only a 
trifle mollified, ‘‘he might ’a’ said so. I 
didn’t see no men ner hosses go by yere this 
mornin’. I reckon he’s on the wrong trail.” 

‘*T reckon Iam,” Perkins mused. ‘1 
don’t often git on the wrong trail, neither. 
Them fellers must ’a’ gone up by Newhall 
way, an’ through the San Francisquito. 
*Lizabeth Lake ‘ll fetch ’em up fer a day er 


two, likely.” 
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««Sorry I can’t help ye out, Sheriff,” 
Newman said. 

«Oh, I'll ketch ’em, yit.” 
on his horse by this time. 
he shouted from the shadows of the orchard 
road, down which the steady gallop of his 


Perkins was 


“So long!” 


thoroughbred was ringing. 

The Gov’nor had finished his feeding 
now, and father and son stood together in 
the stable door with the clear moonlight 
upon their faces. These two had always 
regarded each other in a quaint fashion as 
equals. 

‘‘ We'll likely run acrost them fellers he’s 
after, ef they ‘re in the Matilija, wont we, 
paw?” 

‘No: I don’t reckon we will. They’re 
over in the San Emigdio by this time, most 
like. 
‘em neither.” 

‘*Well,” said the Gov’nor, ‘I'd like to 
ketch ‘em, an’ help string ’°em up,” with 


I don’t much keer about runnin’ acrost 


which vicious speech the youthful ‘* regula- 
tor” took his way toward the cow lot to see 
that the calves were properly fenced off from 
their mothers during the night. 

Jim Newman started slowly toward the 
Even at the best of times he 
had no very consuming desire for the socie- 
ty of his help-meet. 
the Gov’nor called after him, 


farmhouse. 


« Paw,” 
“‘what time we want to start to-morrer ?” 
The 
boys is a comin’ over, an’ will pack an’ 


‘*Jist before moonrise, I reckon. 


start from here.” 

‘‘“Who’s a goin’ to run the place ?” 

‘Jim Anderson ‘ll be over yere in the 
mornin’. You kin show him how things 
goes. I got to go to town early, an’ lay in 
Reckon I'll take 


the big wagon an’ the sorrels.” 


some grub an’ cattridges. 


‘You better take the spring wagon an’ 
the grays. I got ter use them there sorrels 
to cultivate them lima beans, an’ I heerd 
maw say she wanted to go ter town in the 
mornin’.”” 


“Allright. Them beans needs a cultiva- 
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tin’, anyhow. I s’pose I kin haul the things 
in the spring wagon. You better git Jim 
ter mow that alfalfa, too.” 

** All right.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The ‘* boys” came over in the afternoon. 
They were to have started just at moonrise; 
but what with feeding and packing and 


saddling, it was nearer eleven than eight 


o'clock when they got away. 


All was ready at last. Horses were 


mounted, rifles shouldered, ugly-looking, 
long knives strapped at sides, and the 
hunters were riding down the orchard road 
toward the big gate. Billy and a_ nonde- 
the 


mule were the sumpter bearers of the train. 


script animal known as crop-eared 
There were five men in the party, counting 
the Gov’nor—Ramon Soto, the guide and 
cook, a famous bear-hunter to this day in 
allthat southern country, noted as the man 
who had killed four grizzlies with five bul- 
lets; old Jo Barton, a ’4g9er, a prospector 
of the old school—a type now, alas, fast 
fading into the perspective of the years— 
keen-eyed and enthusiastic,,as young when 
following the trail of deer as even the Gov’- 
nor himself; Jim Newman, with whom we 
are already acquainted—but who had, be- 
sides the characteristics already noted, a 
slight defect 
amusing contretemps now and again; John 


in hearing, which gave rise to 


Shelton, a ‘‘ tenderfoot,” a sojourner in the 
southern country for lung weakness, but an 
experienced Adirondack sportsman for all 
that, and as eager now as in his best days 
to renew the mad exhilaration that sets 
one’s blood on fire when a wounded buck, 
stricken to the death, falls panting and sob- 
bing in the chemisal; and the 
himself, elate in the possession of a long 


Gov’nor 


knife and a brand-new Winchester rifle. 
John Shelton was of a class numerous 

enough. Barely twenty-five years old, in 

comfortable circumstances, a graduate of 
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Yale, he found the world opening fair before 
him—and then his life was blighted by the 
touch of the grim climatic destroyer. Now he 
waswhat Mrs. Newman termed ‘* one o’ them 
poor consumpted critters.” With all the 
hopefulness of his class, he had thought that 
a winter in Southern California would ‘< set 
him up;” and yet he had not seemed to 
gain strength rapidly. ‘The poison was in 
his blood, and he came too late. 
the Ojai hotel where he had made the acquaint- 


Forsaking 


ance of Jo Barton, he was intent now upon - 


a month of ‘‘roughing it” in the mountains. 
From her kitchen door, Mrs. Newman 
drawls languidly: ‘Take keer o’ that boy !” 
**Reckon I kin take keer o’ myself,” the 
Gov'nor responds; and in single file, with 
clattering of pots and pans upon the crop- 
eared mule, the train moves out of the or- 
chard gate, into the silver softness of the 
broad river road and up the long stretch of 
Sleepy Hollow to where the mountains come 
down on either hand, and the river rushes 
out across a broad sycamore dotted flat from 
its home in a dark mountain gorge— Matilija 
Canon. The home of Indian spectres, and 
hot sulphur waters; the birth-place of all 
that is wierd, and sad, and spectral in the 
dark mythology of the Santa Inez Indians. 
Here a spring wagon comes rattling along 
the road, and its occupant hails the train: 

‘* Hello, Barton, is that you 2?” 

** Reckon it is,” replies Jo, a thought surly. 

** Which a-way ?” 

** This a-way,” says Jo. 

‘* Goin’ after deer ?” 

**Wa’al, we aint a-goin’ arter fish.” 

‘** Who you got?”—meaning, who composed 
the party. 

«You don’t know none of ‘em, I don’t 
reckon. Anyways, they don’t none of ’em 
know you.” 

‘* Well, success to you,” and the wagon 
rattles on up into the darkness of the live 
oaks of Matiljia. 

** Head off that jack,” shouts Jo, for the 


social Billy has shown a disposition to get 
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out of line and follow the wagon, thereby 
adopting the genial questioner into the party, 
John Shelton heads off the jack accordingly 
and falls back into place beside Newman, . 

**Who was that fool in the wagon?” he asks. 

**Q, that’s a fellow named Jackson. — Lives 
just up the canon a piece. Keeps bees, | 
reckon.” 

‘*Well that is the worst give-away yet. 
To ride all this distance without meeting a 
soul—and then to encounter a man who 
knows Jo just as we are entering the mount- 
ains! It is too bad. Of course all the boys 
will know now which way we have gone.” 

** Everybody ‘round yere knows Jo, 
mostly—an’ Jackson aint likely to see no 
fellers from the Holler.” 
** Of course he will. What business has 
that idiot to be on the road at this time of 
night, anyway ?’ 

*©’S much as us, I reckon.” 

** No such thing. I don’t believe he’s a 
man atall. He’sa spirit. On any bright 
moonlit morning, at three o’clock sharp, I 
firmly believe you would meet it at the 
mouth of the Matilija, rattling along ina 
rickety old spring wagon, drawn by a pair 
of dirty gray horses.” 

**'That Shelton’s a queer feller,” New- 
man thought; and again unbroken silence 
settles down upon the train, and the tired 
beasts plod on through the mo6nlight, wearily, 
wearily. 

Up the rocky defile, crossing again and 
again the glancing stream, to camp at last 
in the shadow of a great rock until daybreak. 

Despite their almost all night ride, the 
hunters arise early—the fresh mountain air, 
the novelty of their surroundings, their near- 
ness to the life-giving bosom of Mother 
Earth, the great morning wind that came 
roaring down around the rocky angles of 
the canon, and sundry pebbles that darkness 
had hidden underneath their unfolded 
blankets, all contributing to this. 

Then a cup of steaming coffee, fragrant 
as the winds of Araby; and packs, and sad- 
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and riders are mounted, and _ so, 


through the glorious advancing of red-break- 


Ie 
dles, 


ing day, the pack train moves on deeper into 


the wilderness, now ascending a_ ridge 

crowned with the low beauty of spreading 

inita, or, dark in the shadows of whis- 

pines, following the trail clinging 

upon a cliff far above the silvery murmur of 
some mountain stream. 

hey leave the trail, and are branching off 


inunknown land. Only Ramon knows 


the new route will lead them, for Jo, 
much as he frequents the mountains, is out 
if his reckoning now. 
The leader rides out upon a low spur of 
ills, halting for the others to come up. 
ligh upon the summit of a distant ridge 
north, two bold rocks, landmarks for 
miles even in that mountainous 
try, rear their heads close together from 
le of green brush, chemisal and scrub 


so thickly as to 


ak and manzanita, growing 


be all but impassable for man and beast; 
ind nearer to the observers, but still to the 
northward, stands upon a bench-like mesa a 
The 


between those rocks, Ramon has said, and 


solitary, stunted pine tree. road lies 


the foot of that tree. Once between the 
are safe, for beyond them the 
hills dotted 


There is 


untry is open—bare with 


nps of oak. 


water, that greatest of all requisites of Cal- 


live abundant 


ornia camp life. There are muchos venajes 
much deer—also, in that promised land. 
Lown over the swelling spur of hills, and 
riding up a long cahon, which 


: 


tney are 


dens here and there into bunch-grass 


oWn potreros, in which there are sheep, 

t which grows steadily narrower as they 
ach its head. 

hills come down closer together now, 

he cahon divides, the hunters taking 

rth fork and passing close beside the 

pine tree. They ride around the 


the p trail; 


pine, following a shee 
ld, the two rocks in plain view, but 


t distance ahead—but how steep, and 
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brushy, and seemingly inaccessible the 
ridge up which they must ride ! 

Ride, have I said? Not even so gallant 
a caballero as Ramon Soto dare ride up that 
precipitous slope. 

** Aqui esta!” says the guide, pointing to 
the rocks, now seemingly so close at hand, 
and turning in his saddle to smile darkly 
upon his companions. 
rocks 2?” 


**Ts them growls Jo. 


‘*Well, I bet ye can’t never git no pack 


yer two 


train up thar.” 
‘*Si, senor,” Ramon replies, and turns 
resolutely to ascend the steep mountain side. 
Higher and higher they go, winding back 
forth across the face of the ridge— 
‘* snakin’ it,” Jo says. 
The 


from the thick brush. 


and 
steeper. They emerge 
Only here and there 
but 


way pre ws 


are scattered manzanita bushes, the 
footing now is hard sandstone, almost per- 
pendicular, and the rocks are still high 
above. 
Ramon has dismounted from his mus- 
tang, and is leading the trusty brute, stum- 
bling and slipping up the rocky road, by the 
bridle. Incomparable error! Can = any 
student of human nature tell me why great 
men sometimes err fatally at the most mo- 
mentous crisis of life? Why should Ramon 
Soto, an experienced vaquero and moun- 
taineer, lead his horse by the bridle on this 
occasion, instead of by the rawhide riata 
about the animal’s neck? Leading by the 
bridle is precarious business at the best of 
times, the bit. 


Lead by the bridle he did, nevertheless; but 


especially with Spanish 
the rest of the party, dismounting, followed 
more slowly, leading by their riatas. 

The burros, groaning bencath the weight 
of their packs, but more sure-footed than 
the horses, advanced alone, very slowly. 
They seemed to be almost lifted up the 
steep by the blasts of crude profanity that 
Jo sent hurtling out behind them-—-respond- 


ing to cach round oath as the good vaquero 


horse responds to the tip of the jingling spur. 
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But one more steep pull is to be made, 
and there are the rocks, straight ahead. 
The pack train is strung out upon the face 
of the mountain, one animal below the 
other, but no two faced in the same direc- 
tion. The men are anywhere that they 
may most conveniently lead or drive. 

Ramon stops and speaks to his fretted 
horse, low and soothingly, patting the faith- 
ful brute upon the neck. The train is 
stationary, silently awaiting the advance of 
its leader. Bridle in hand, Ramon clam- 
bers over the steep place, assures himself of 
his footing, and shouts to the horse. 

** Benaca, hombre! Por unto!” 

The obedient animal dashes up the rocky 
declivity, climbing like a squirrel, slipping 
back and stumbling, but climbing still. 
Half way up a loose rock turns beneath one 
hind foot, and, rearing in terror now, the 
horse balances upon its hind feet for a 
moment, pawing the air, and rolls over 
The bridle 


is torn from Ramon’s hand, and with it a 


backward down the mountain. 


major part of dusky cuticle. 

Mercifully, a large bush saves the train 
below. ‘The falling horse is checked for an 
instant, then its course is changed, and it 
rolls, sideways, over and over, down the 
slope, and past the now thoroughly terrified 
men and animals. 

There is no possibility of a stampede in 
such a place, but the horses are nearly un- 
controllable. Hardly less fearful is the 
terror upon the faces of the hunters. 

Ramon’s horse rolls fully one hundred 
feet, seemingly turning over twenty-five 
times in that distance and bodily clearing 
bushes at least six feet high—and lodges 
feet down in a large manzanita shrub upon 
the very edge of a pree ipice a thousand feet 
perpendicular. He neither kicks nor strug- 
gles to free himself from the saving entangle- 
ment of the manzanita. He simply lies 
there quietly, breathing heavily—but there 
is an agony of dumb terror in his eyes, and 


that something of wild reason, too, possessed 


[ Nov. 


by mustangs, which tells him, perhaps, that 
to move is perilous. 

Of course there was a farcical element in 
all this tragedy. There always is. Tied be- 
hind his Mexican saddle was Ramon’s coat, 
and in a pocket of it snugly lay a pint 
bottle of aguadiente—a kind of fiery 
brandy dear to the native California heart. 
The jar of the horse’s sudden stop threw 
the bottle from its resting place, and its 
brown body flashed in the sunshine as it was 
thrown far forward and dashed to pieces 
upon the rocks away below. 

To unsling hunting knives and hatchets, 
and cut the mustang loose from its tangle of 
brush was the work of only a few moments, 
Then the saddle and blankets were taken 
off, and gently, with much soothing and 
petting, the fears of the animal were allayed, 
and it was got upon its feet and led to a 
place of safety. 

Singularly enough, beyond a slight lame- 
ness, the horse was found to be unhurt.’ 
The power of sustaining ill-usage inherent 
in the mustang of California is something 
wonderful. Perhaps the possession of gen- 
erations of hardly-used ancestry may explain 
it. 

*©T wouldn't ‘a’ give two bits fur that 
said Jo, ‘‘when I seen him a 
I see many a hoss 


mustang,” 
rollin’ down the hill. 
fall in the hills, an’ never yit seen one git a 
tumble like that there an’ not break his 
neck, or sumpin. Pity to lose so much 
good likker, too.” 

Ramon was not at all discouraged by this 
mishap. ‘The horse had been over that road 
before, and should go again. The saddle 
was readjusted, and ‘‘ cinched ” tighter than 
ever. Carefully the horse was led past the 


other waiting animals—by the riata this 


time—and, with the same dash as before, 
the ascent was made safely, and Ramon led 
his horse up toa level spot between the two 
rocks. Then the man came down again 


IThis accident of the fall and escape from injury of 
the mustang, is a fact within the writer's knowledge. 





sun 


fron 
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and, one by one, the amimals were taken 
over the danger into the safety above. 

Beyond the rocks a beautiful expanse of 
rolling ridge and broad potrero, dotted here 
and there with live oaks and with lofty 
pines, spread before the hunters. Far be- 
low, three bucks, startled from their wonted 
quiet, sprang with long and graceful leaps 
into the enveloping distance; and from a 
ridge close by, a gentle doe was seen regard- 
ing them with wide-opened eyes. She 
trotted over the ridge, and there was no 
other sign of life in all the country. 

This was the region that had been prom- 
ised them—the hunter’s paradise. Here 
was the land where no white man had ever 


dark 


since the days of the Santa Inez domination. 


hunted—nor any man save Ramon 

By easy stages the guide led them down 
upon the bosom of a beautiful little valley— 
Potrero La Carpa—and toa point where, be- 
neath the shadows of a clump of pines, a 
living spring gushed from the foot of a beet- 
ling rock crag. 

‘*Muy bueno campo,” said Ramon, gaz- 
ing about him with a self-satisfied air upon the 
wealth of wood, of water, and of horse-feed. 

Ay, Ramon, it was a very good camp— 


a very good camp indeed. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


A HUNTERS’ camp—a very ideal hunters’ 


camp, Potrero la Carpa. In the 


shadow of the pines, a pile of miscellaneous 


upon 


stuff—saddles, and blankets, and guns, and 


ammunition, and burlap sacks, and boxes, 


j 


full and empty, and tins of fruit and meat, 


and sacks of flour, and pots and pans of 


assorted sizes. Here a ‘‘side’” of bacon and 
— y a Pe 
there a can of pressed corned beef with 


Chicago label, peeping from the capacious 
depths of an a? forka—the pannicr used by 
the Mexicans in packing. Long strings of 


sun-dried venison—hung red in the 


“f rky ‘ 
, 


sunlight, ripening upon ropes stretched taut 


from tree to tree. 
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It is a very simple matter the preparation 
of this jerky, yet the product is most delicious 
The 


cleaned first, of course, and the skin remov- 


and very highly nutritious. deer is 


ed. Then the venison will be hung in a 
cool place for a time, until the meat has lost 
all animal heat. It is better that flies should 
not reach it at this stage, although they will 
harm it but little. 

When the flesh has completely cooled, 
the cutter-up, keen 
bladed knife, stands beside the hanging ani- 


mal and dissects it as nearly in accordance 


armed with a long- 


with the anatomical structure of the deer as 
his skill or knowledge will permit. His aim 
is to cut the most meat from the carcass in 
the most compact form, rejecting, of course, 
all that is bloodshot or in any manner spoiled. 

Beside him, on the ground, is seated an 
assistant, also armed with a keen knife. At 
one hand this assistant has a small, flat board 
and at the other a tin plate, in which is salt. 
Before him on the ground is stretched the 
hide just taken from the hanging deer. 

‘The cutter-up throws down a piece of flesh, 
the larger the better, to his assistant. Does 


it fall upon the ground? No matter. Con- 


tact with dry bunch grass will only make it 


better jerky. 

This piece of fiesh the assistant seizes, 
lays upon the board, and, with his sharp 
knife, cuts it round and round and round, 
turning it deftly from side to side, until the 
solid mass is resolved into a long string of 
venison—the longer the better. Then he 
lays it upon the pile of like strings of meat 
that has accumulated upon the outspread 
hide, sprinkling upon the mass, as each 
piece isadded, just the least modicum of salt. 

So the process goes on until all the meat 
available has been stripped from the bones 
other choice 


(usually the tenderloins and 


morsels are reserved for broiling, although 
Db db 


these 


thrown away to bleac 


may be jerked also), 


h in the 


and these are 
sun. It is 
estimated that the buck 


just hold the meat that can be cut from him 


skin of each will 
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for jerky. When dried, of course the meat 
loses much in weight and bulk, four pounds 
of venison generally going to one pound of 
jerked meat. 

After the meat has all been cut into strips 
and salted, the hide is folded carefully over 
it to exclude flies, and it is laid away in the 
shade until nightfall. As the sun goes down, 
usually a fresh breeze springs up in moun- 
tain cahons. ‘Then the skin is brought out 
and opened, and the strings of meat are 
hung upon long lines stretched for the pur- 
pose; or it may be, upon racks of poles, 
which are easily constructed. 

In the cool air of the night a glazed crust 
forms, and the meat is beyond all danger of 
flies. In the morning it is turned, that the 
part next the rope or pole may be exposed 
to the air. Then no more trouble is taken 
with it for three or four days—according to 
the state of the atmosphere—when it is 
gathered and sacked, but not packed closely. 
It is now perfect jerky, a meat touched with 
the crimson gold of summer sunshine, and 
breathing out an aroma of whispering moun- 
tain pines. 

There is one all-important secret in its 
preparation, however. In first hanging out 
the meat, let no piece upon the line be 
placed in contact with another piece. Such 
contact were fatal to both. After the crust 
has been formed it does not so much 
matter. 

The camp upon Potrero la Carpa was 
opulent of jerky in various stages of prepar- 
ation, and the hunters were happy. 

High noon. ‘The sun beat down piti- 
lessly upon camp and tree and bare brown 
stretch of hill and valley. Ramon, seated 
apart, busied himself about some strap upon 
his saddle. He had not been a fatsano 
(native Californian) if he had found no oc- 
cupation with his horse’s gear when all else 
failed. Down where the spring bubbled 
from the rock the Gov'nor was filling the 
canteens for to-morrow’s hunt. Old Jo, his 
head half-buried ina pile of blankets, was 





alternately fighting gnats and muttering 
words not in the nature of prayer. John 
Shelton was sleepily reading a well-thumbed, 
five-days’-old newspaper; and Newman, 
seated a little apart, was smoking in silence, 
and watching a great white cloud, like a 
mountain of snow, which had arisen above 
the hills in the west and was climbing, fold 
upon fold, in dense masses toward the 
zenith. 

Even as he looked, the cloud obscured the 
sun and flushed a rose pink, deepening to 
crimson at the western hills and casting a glow 
of the raging mad color upon hill, and rock, 
and stream, and forest. ‘The world seemed 
deluged in blood, drip, dripping from the 
heavens. 

Jim sprang up with a startled exclamation. 
The change “had been so sudden. Old Jo, 
opening his eyes, half arose to a sitting 
posture and ejaculated: 

‘Well, I be damned!” 

Ramon looked up from his work and re- 
mained, the strap in his hand, staring 
heavenward in vague terror. His dusky 
face was pale—the livid pallor of the dark 
races. Shelton remained absorbed in his 
newspaper. 

Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle, the water of the 
spring was running into the canteens. 

‘* By jinks!” piped a small voice, ‘* this 
yere water looks like blood.” 

Only for an instant did hills and wood re- 
tain a crimson hue. The cloud changed 
again to milky white, to gray, to black, ob- 
scuring all the heavens, ‘Then it opened in 
the west and upon a distant ridge—seem- 
ingly riding out from the portals of cloud- 


re 


land—there came the shadow of a gigantic 
man upon a colossal horse. 

For a full minute the shadow stood there, 
seeming to wave and beckon, and then the 
mist upon that high ridge closed down upon it 
and rolled. away again, but the shadow was 
gone. Shelton actually thought, for a mo- 
ment, that the lowering cloud had ilfted horse 
and man bodily into the black vault above. 
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There was a suspicion of a mountain 
thunder storm in the stifling air, but it did 
not come. The black cloud, the mist that 
had sprung so suddenly over hill and dry 
potrero, broke up and vanished, and the sun 
came out, hot and bright as ever. Slowly 
and lazily the long afternoon droned itself 
out, but a silence that was not of laziness 
had fallen upon the camp. _ For vastly dif- 
ferent reasons no man cared to ask his fel- 
low the meaning of what had been seen on 
the ridge. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Che effect of the shadow in the clouds 
had largely worn off by supper time. 

The supernatural impression indeed, had 
been almost entirely confined to Ramon, 
who had all the superstition of the dark races, 
and to old Jo, who had seen many unac- 
Shel- 
ton knew more or less of atmospheric phe- 
nomena, and Newman, if he gave the thing 


countable things in mountain lands. 


more than a passing thought, supposed that 
horse thieves, or, quite possibly, another 
party of hunters, might be in the neighbor- 
hood. The Gov’nor summed up his ideas 
upon the subject when he said: 

‘You bet I camp down by them hosses 
to-night.” 

It was noticed by this sage philosopher 
that old Jo put away that afternoon vast 
uantities of spirits which are not gruesome. 
‘** An’ what ‘ll we do ef any of us gits snake- 
bit?’ muttered the philosopher. 

‘‘ What was it, Ramon?” and Jo reached 
for the kettle and another supply of venison 

‘A spirit, senor. A , blessed spirit.” 
He spoke in the mongrel musical tongue of 
the native Californian—-for Ramon scorned 
English gutterals—but all understood him. 
had fallen in love with the 
do, and was 


ten 
Even 


Shelton 


lage, as most strangers 
lv becoming proficient. 

Blessed spirit be damned!” Jo said. «It 

is the devil, more like.” 


Vou. VILI—32, 
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‘*It was neither angel nor devil, Jo,” 
remarked Shelton quietly. ‘‘It was a 
shadow in the clouds of some man riding 
upon that ridge.” 

‘«'This yere Carpa country looks like it 
might be a hoss thieves’ nest,” Newman 
said—and the Gov’nor repeated his observa- 
tion about sleeping with the horses. 

‘*Shadder!” Jo’s lofty contempt over- 
looked entirely the last two speakers. ‘*I 
don’t want ter see no more sich shadders.”’ 

‘*It was a holy spirit, seniors.” The 
soft voice of the Californian flowed like oil 
upon the troubled waters of the debate. 
‘It was the spirit of the lost Spaniard.” 

‘* Ah, you are acquainted with it, Ra- 
mon?” 

‘* Si, senor.” 

‘*Do you know, then, what it means?” 
Again it was Shelton who questioned him. 


‘* Si, sefor.”” 
** All right,”” Newman broke in, ‘‘ give us 
the yarn—-an’ the Gov’nor can keep his eye 


on them hosses.” 
‘* Tt means—death, senors.’ 
‘* Hell!” Jo ejaculated. ‘* Who’s a go- 
The man had faced death 


’ 


ing ter die?” 
by flood and field a thousand times and felt 
no fear, but this supernatural stealing upon 
him of the grizzly terror was too much. 

**T cannot tell, Don José,” the guide 
made answer. ‘‘One of us, perhaps, or 
some One dear to us.” 

«Tt ‘ll be death to them doggoned_hoss 
thieves ef they come a monkeyin’ around 
this yere camp,” said the Gov’nor, having 
no fear of the supernatural before his eyes; 
and ‘* Let’s have the story,” Shelton urged, 
scenting, it may be, a delicious morsel of 
Southern California folk-lore. 

They pressed close about Ramon as, in a 
low voice, the liquid music of language 
dropped from him; and the hills grew dark 
about the camp in gathering gloom: 

‘‘In the old days, sehors, many years 
before the Padres came up out of the valley 
of Mexico, there lived in this camp of La 
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Carpa a great chief of the Santa Inez called 
Mu-pu. This was his hunting ground, for 
even then game was more abundant here 
than elsewhere, and here were born to him 
sons and daughters, a goodly number. One 
by one his children passed away from him 
as they blossomed from their youth, until of 
them all only one, a daughter, the fairest of 
her race, remained. Lovingly Mu-pu deck- 
ed her with the wealth of skins which his 
prowess in the chase brought to him. About 
her waist she wore a kirtle of the breasts of 
downy penguins, brought by her father from 
the cunning Indian workers by the seashore; 
and crowning her long black hair was a 
dainty cap of blood-red crests of humming 
birds. <A necklace of shining pearls got in 
trade from the island Indians, lay softly 
coiled upon her dusky bosom—and from her 
shapely shoulders fell away a loose garment 
fashioned from the skin of a sea-otter. 
Fringed leggins of buckskin encased her 
shapely limbs, her moccasins were of the 
yellow breasts of orioles, and at throat and 
wrists and ankles she wore broad bands of 
the precious yellow metal that savage and 
Christain alike worship. Of all his tribe, 
only the great chief Mu-pu knew where the 
yellow metal was most abundant, and he 
spared not of its abundance to beautify his 
beloved child. 

**One sunny day a stranger—a white man 
—rode over the trail by which we came in, 
and halted before the hut of Mu-pu. The 
great chief had never seen a white man, but 
he had heard vague rumors concerning them 
from the Indians of the coast and once, only 
once, had seen a horse which an Indian 
from the far east had taken from some wiite 
men returning to the south after a fruitless 
search for the Tierra de Cibolas.'. Mu-pu 
welcomed the stranger right royally to the 
best his rude home aiforded—nor did he ask 

1 Probably some of Coronada’s party which left Mexico 
in 1oi!, are here referred to. It is possible, however, that 


Ramon's legend may have dated back to the adventurous 


journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, about 127. It is 


claimed, I believe, that de Vaca. reached California, and 
such being the case, it is not wonderful that these Indians 
should hear of him. 










‘the hut 








whence or how far he had come. Unques. 
ioning hospitality was a law of the Santa 
Inez. ‘The daughter served of the best in 
and if a warmer tinge of brown 





suffused her brow and arms, only the Span- 
iard saw it; and he made no sign. But the 
Spaniard saw also the gold that decked the 
woman, and on that head he was not so si- 
lent. Eagerly he sought to know the source 
of the supply, esteeming his host ignorant 
of the value of the precious stuff. But the 
old chief was wily, knowing the Indians up- 
on the Coast would trade him anything for 
the yellow metal. He told the Spaniard 
that the knowledge thus sought was a secret 
in his tribe not to be revealed under pain of 
death. 

‘« The stranger desisted from his inquiries 
then, but he remained in the camp of Mu-pu 
and at last he gained the heart of Co-che-no- 
no. The simple child of nature knew no 
reserve in her passion seeing no shame in it, 
and without hesitation she yielded everything 
to her new god, and the old chief saw it 
and blessed her in it, sorrowing to himself 
the while, as is the manner of the aged. 
From his Indian wife the Spaniard learned 
that the place of gold could be visited only 
once in every moon. That an evil spirit 
guarded it at other times. That no woman 
dare approach it at any time, lest great harm 
befall her. 

‘*The Spaniard plotted then. Co-che- 
no-no importuned her father for more orna- 
ments of gold. It wasenough. One night, 
when the moon was right, a dark figure 
crept across the fofrero from the camp of 
Mu-pu. ‘Two other figures followed stealth- 
ily, for what will not a woman dare for the 
man she loves. Mu-pu traveled a long dis- 
tance, doubling and turning repeatedly, 
until he came to the verge of a lofty cliff. 
Half way down, a pine tree sprang out from 
the rock, and brushed with its topmost limbs 
the verge of the precipice. Mu-pu stooped, 
caught a strong limb, and swung himself 
over the cliff. One of the pursuers, the 
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figure of a woman, came forward and stood 
fearlessly upon the edge of the precipice. 
Che Spaniard lurked behind, in the dense 
shadow of a manzanita. There is a noise at 
the woman’s feet. She looks down, and 
behold! her father is again ascending the 
tree, bearing a load of the precious earth. 
He sees her and pauses. ‘Then he climbs 
up resolutely, and lays his burden at her 
about her, gently, but 


feet. His arms are 


with cruel firmness. He leans over, seem- 
ingly blessing her, for he mutters some 
words in the Indian tongue. 

‘“Then he raises her form aloft, above 
his head, in his strong arms. She makes 
no resistance. She does not even cry out; 
and, before the Spaniard can divine the 
chief’s intention, he has hurled the woman 
downward into the abyss, and is leaning for- 
ward to catch from the depths the faintly 
echoing death ery. Afterwards there is an 
instant of silence, and, with a cry as ofa 
the Spaniard 
springs forward upon the Indian. Like a 


revelation, Mu-pu sees in this mischief the 


horror-stricken wild beast, 


greed of his white son-in-law. 
Neither is armed, 
they know the fight is to the death. 


‘The men grapple. 


Youth and strength are on the side of the 
white man, but the old chief is wary, and 
his sinews are toughened by years of expos- 
Nay, of all his 
tribe, Mu-pu alone was ever known to break 
Nearer 


ure to the sun and air. 


the clasp of the great bear’s hug. 
and yet nearer, their sinewy forms writhing 


| 


and bending 
the moonlight, they approach to the cliff. 
With a last effort, just as his feet touch the 


edge of the precipice, the Spaniard shakes 


like two mighty serpents, in 


his antagonist from him, dealing, at the 
same time, a terrific blow in the base of the 
The old 
vard, staggering under the blow. 
he had 


even then—and, throwing aloft 


man reels back- 
His foot 
not fallen 


Indian’s neck. 


under him—else 


turns 


his arms, 


a wild cry he disappears over the 
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‘* Snatching the treasure from the ground, 
the Spaniard turns and flies into the night. 
In the darkness and the strange road he 
loses the way—and down by the lakes in the 
Valley of Mexico a fair woman waits in 
vain for the return of her adventurous sol- 
dier. Never again is he seen by his people; 
and the gold he promised to bring back lies 
to this day, purged of its dross by the ele- 
ments of heaven, somewhere out upon the 
hills of La Carpa. It is through the Indians 
that the tale comes down to us.” 

Ramon had told his tale with the profuse 
dramatic gesticulation characteristic of his 
race, and told it well—and now he lay in 
the firelight rolling a brown paper cigarito. 

For a while following the recital, a silence 
fell upon the camp. Only a blaze, flicker- 
ing upward from the fire of pine logs, cast a 
red glow upon the trees, the subdued faces 
of the men, and the queer looking lines of 
jerked meat. ‘The dimly visible 
through the gathering darkness, seemed 
standing dumbly expectant. 

** And Ramon 
breathing out a thin line of blue smoke, ‘* it 
is an old tradition that whoever now sees 
the spirit of the Spaniard must take it as a 


horses, 


senhors,” said at last, 


warning to quit the Carpa fora season. By 
remaining he will meet with death or will find 
the lost mine—and the risk is too great.” 

‘*Did you ever see it afore, Ramon?” 
asked Jim. 

** My father saw it. 
hunted from here, and a bear killed him— 
yet he was a man who had killed many 


The next day he 


bears.” 
** Boys,” said old Jo solemnly, ‘I’ve 
seen a many strange things in the hills, an 


I ain’t a going to hunt in here no more this 


’ 


Le’s go down the Sespe an’ fish.” 
Shelton remarked. ‘* I’m 


trip. 
‘* Nonsense,” 
not going to be frightened away from so 
good a hunting ground by a mirage and an 
Besides, I haven't 
He is waiting fer 


old Indian tradition. 
killed my big buck yet. 
me, I know, on top of that big red ridge.” 















‘* An’ we might find that there gold mine,” 
said Newman. ‘‘ Who knows?” 

‘« Sehor”—it was Ramon who spoke—‘* I 
hunt no more in La Carpa this year. No 
Spaniard would do it. | Let us go down in- 
to the Sespe.” 

‘« After to-morrow.” Shelton was grow- 
ing stubborn. ‘‘I must get that big buck.” 

‘« Just one more day,” pleaded Jim. 

*«T tell ye, boys, this here is foolishness. 
We been warned an’ we better git,” said 
old Jo. 

** Warned, bosh!” broke in John Shelton. 
**T tell you no phantom can frighten me. 
I have real trouble enough, without drawing 
on my imagination, and I intend to have 
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ain’t a drawing nuthin’ down on yer head.” 

‘Well, I'll tell you what, Jo,” put in 
Jim. ‘*Me an’ John’ll go after the buck 
to-morrow, an’ Ramon kin stay in camp, er 
look fur the lost gold mine an’ let the Gov’- 
nor stay in camp.” 

‘You kin jist bet yer boots I aint 
scared to stay alone;” this from the Gov’nor 
with an air of vast assurance. ‘“They won’t no 
hoss thieves bother me more’n onst, 7 don’t 
reckon.” 

‘* Hev it yer own way, boys, hev it yer 
own way,” and there was just a suspicion of 
huskiness in the voice of the old prospector. 
**T only wisht I’d ’a’ up an’ tuk a crack at 
that there spirit ‘ith my old Winchester. I 





lay I’d ‘a’ fixed him out so’t he wouldn’t ‘a 
skeered no more huntin’ parties outen this 
yere kentry.” 


my hunt out.” 

** What do ye know about trouble, boy ?” 
old Jo said. ‘*I never yit see a man prate 
about hevin’ trouble but what, afore long, 
he got trouble shore nuff. Look out ye 
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AT LONE MOUNTAIN. 






Here all is calm; the toiling city’s sound 
Echoes but faintly in this quiet air, 
And blooming flowers are wafting everywhere 

A grateful fragrance. Here the birds have found 

A fitting home upon this hallowed ground, 







Wherein to rear their nestlings free from care. 
Here graceful shapes of sculptured marble bear 
Beside the grassy mound 







The words of hope. 
That holds the form I loved I linger long; 
I breathe the incense by the flowers expressed, 








I hear the birds in glad accordant song. 





Ah happy dead, so peaceful is thy breast, 






That, could I call thee back, it would be wrong 






‘To rouse thy spirit from its perfect rest. 






Charles S. Greene. 









Saturday Night in London. 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN LONDON. 


A FAVORITE manner of passing the hours 
of his Paradises Artifictelles by the English 
Opium Eater was to walk the streets of the 
humbler quarters of London on Saturday 
night. He says: 

‘«Tt is true that different men throw their 
feelings into different channels, and most 
are apt to show their interest in the concerns 
of the poor chiefly by sympathy, expressed 
in some shape or other, with their distresses 


and sorrows. I at that time was disposed 


to express my interest by sympathy with 


their pleasures. The pains of poverty I 
had seen too much of—more than I wished 
to remember; but the pleasures of the poor, 
their consolations of spirit, and their repose 
from bodily toil, can never become oppress- 
ive to contemplate. Now Saturday night is 
the chief regular and periodic return of rest 
for the poor. It is a rest introductory to 
another rest; and divided by a whole day 
and two nights from the renewal of toil. 
On this account I always feel on a Saturday 
night as though I also were released from 
some yoke of labor, had wages to receive, 
and some luxury of repose to enjoy. For 
the sake therefore of witnessing upon as 
large a scale as possible a spectacle with 
which my sympathy was so entire, I used 
often on Saturday nights after having taken 
my opium, to wander forth without much 
regarding the direction or the distance, to 
all the markets and other parts of London 
to which the poor resort on Saturday night 
for laying out their wages. Many a family 
party, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
sometimes one or two of his children, have 
I listened to as they stood consulting on their 
way and means, on the strength of their 
exchequer or the price of household articles. 
Sometimes there might be heard murmurs of 
discontent; but far oftener expressions on the 


countenance or uttered in words, of patience, 
hope, and tranquillity. And taken generally 
I must say that in this point at least the poor 
are far more philosophic than the rich: that 
they show a more ready and cheerful sub- 
mission to what they consider as irremediable 
evil or irreparable losses. Whenever I saw 
occasion, or could do it without appearing 
intrusive, I joined their parties and gave my 
opinion upon the matter in discussion, which 
if not always judicious was always received in- 
dulgently. If wages were a little higher, or 
expected to be so, or the quartern loaf a little 
lower, or it was reported that onions and 
butter were expected to fall, I was glad; yet 
if the contrary were true, I drew from opium 
some means of consoling myself,” etc. 

We never entered any Paradises, real or 
artificial, during the many years we were 
familiar with what Carlyle calls that great 
wen of civilization ‘‘with its slums, enchant- 
ed aperies, and infernalities,” and our Sat- 
urday night observations were certainly less 
couleur de rose than the opium-dyed ones of 
that master of ornate literary style, De 
Quincy. Still, we have had an interesting 
experience there, and seen many a Curious 
picture—for which we may thank De Quincy. 
For it was the Opium Eater himself who 
first really opened to us the great world 
beneath our daily and familiar one, the world 
which lives from dirty hand to hungry mouth, 
the world of such folk as people the pages of 
Dickens, and fill the streets with their shabby 
and mal-odorous multitudes from twilight 
until midnight every Saturday. It was 
directly after reading the Opium Eater that 
we took it into our heads to desert the whist 
tables, the classical music and ‘*‘ high-toned” 
conversation of our fashionable hotel draw- 
ing-room at Kensington, and by means of 
omnibuses and trains, our meanest raiment, 
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and the protecting care of Cook’s deceased 
busband’s brother, penetrate to remote re- 
gions where penny bits of fried fish are 
wrapped in blighted scraps of ‘* Reynoldses,”’ 
or the ‘* Referee” —or not wrapped at all, but 
gobbled sans ceremonte at reeking counters, 
where ‘‘ whelks,” tougher than preadamite 
rubber, dine him who has but a ha’penny, 
and stale vegetable hucksters in the gutter 
exert but feeble attraction upon the week’s 
earnings, compared with flaming gin palaces 
upon the sidewalk. 

‘* Truly one half of the world knows not 
how the other half lives!’” We made this 
fresh and_ brilliant remark—unconsciously 
using the cant whine of the London beggars 
—during the first of our Saturday night ad- 
ventures, Where we were swept by ghastly 
petticoats swung from ghostly lines above 
our heads, were jostled by drunkards, male 
and female, were bullied by tripe peddlers, 
and were admired by jubilant ’Arrys who 
called us ‘*Susan” and asked after our 
‘¢ mar.” 

** Trew!” answered Cook’s deceased hus- 
band’s brother in his choicest phraseology. 
**'These ’ere’s mostly honest. ‘hey mostly 
pays from what they gits, and mostly don’t 
know ‘ow lives the hother ‘arf as crawls 
houten its ‘oles after these ‘ere ‘as turned 
hin, and who scrapes the pavements for 
what these ere ‘as throwed away—when ro 
cove don’t turn hup handy to knock down.” 

Our protector imagined himself telling us 
of a hitherto unheard of world. Little did 
he dream that we too had haunted vile dens 
in the thieves’ quarters; that we tod had at- 
tended schools of pick-pocketry, and even 
‘* assisted,” in the French sense, at a mur- 
der. Little dreamed he that we had shud- 
dered in presence of Fagin, the Jew; that 
we had sickened at sights of Noah Claypole 
and Charley Bates; that we had cried over 
the death of Nancy Sykes. 

It was a very Rembrantesque picture in 
ensemble, for the month was November, and 
the long northern twilights of the English 





summer had given place to the thick nights 
of the fog-pervaded autumn.  Gaslights 
burned dimly in the murky atmosphere, 
each lamp-post casting faint discs of yellow 
mist upon ‘Tartarean backgrounds. Be- 
tween lighted shop windows and the street 
was a wide pathway of lurid dusk, through 
which drifted a motley crew of fustian and 
corduroy, of slink petticoats and shabby 
shawls. ‘The faces in the Spagnelletto and 
Ribera-like abruptness of detail, light and 
shade, were almost grotesque, the animality 
of the English lower classes taking on in 
that fantastic light curious suggestion of 
masque and gargoyle designed by Cruik- 
shanks, Doyle, Leach, and Dalziel. 

Here and there glowed ambulant fur- 
naces of chestnut and potato roasters; here 
from a handcart was offered cheap tinware; 
yonder was one of coarse crockery; still he- 
yond, one of second, third, perhaps even 
fourth or fifth-hand garments; while every 
few rods apart stood huckster’s carts, which 
have so much to do with the Rembrantesque 
illumination of London’s Saturday night. 
Kor at each one of them, high above huck- 
ster and huckstering, flares and flutters in the 
wind the broad, smoking flame of huge, oil- 
fed torches, that have, somehow, an uncanny 
and ghostly effect, as if originally designed 
for Dantean and Virgilian exploration in 
regions of the dead, and not for the explora- 
tion of cabbages cut in halves and ‘* ’eres 
yer nice fat ‘errin’s, two-a-penny-sure’s-yer- 
heye!” 

In the dimmer spaces between these Dan- 
tean illuminations, old women squatted 
upon the edge of the sidewalk, each with 
her basket of such salads as are cheap for 
the season—bunches of water-cress at a 
penny, stalks of melancholy celery, or un- 
bound beet-tops and turnip leaves for 
greens. 

‘*How much are your greens, granny ?” 
asked the deceased husband’s brother airily. 

Cook’s relation was rather a swell in his 
way. At our request he wore his usual gar- 
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ments—not those in which he mounted the 
box, but the coquettish negligé in which he 
ministered to his horses, and one who ran 
might scent the nature of his daily vocation. 
In consideration of this occasion and com- 
panionship, however, he had not refrained 


from bergamot and ear-locks, or from man- 
ner debonnair. 

‘*How much, granny?” we heard him 
ask jauntily, as he touched a mass of verdure 
with his boot toe. 

‘* More dibs ’n ye’s got, me bye !” was the 
unexpected answer. 
**Do you sell 

granny?” 

“Git away wid ye 
on’em. Ye’re a larkin’ widout a bob in yer 
pocket! Thim foine housemaids o’ yourn 


greens or impudence, 


ye don’t want ayther 


aint got a barskit between ’em !” 

Sapient dame! Behold, she had pene- 
trated our innocent masquerade at sight, and 
like many another knew that things were not 
what they seemed ! 

We loitered along, our faithful escort ever 
at respectful but protecting distance behind 
us, looking into wide-open windows of shops, 
and sometimes entering a shop more curious 
and strange looking than the others. 

One of these was a disgusting hole, ten by 
twenty, reeking with horrible vapors and 
diabolical smells. A woman served some- 
thing in greasy bags over the humid counter; 
a brawny and unclean animal stirred a seeth- 
ing cauldron behind her with an iron ladle 
huge enough for services of Brobdignag. 
Every now and then he ladled something 
from the bubbling pot and deposited it upon 
a strainer beside bim. Then we saw that 
there were two cauldrons superintended by 
the bipedal bull-dog, one frying the dingy, 
unwashed slices of potatoes we saw heaping 
a basket under the counter, the other the 
bits of stale, oh, horribly stale fish, we saw 
selling so readily—-‘* heads one penny, mid- 
dles one and a half pennies, tails five 
farthings !” 

The outer courts of hell cannot be more 
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offensive than this den where human beings 
crowded, an endless stream, to eat or to take 
this garbage away. The human imagination 
shudders before the attempt to solve the 
nature of the mysterious liquid in which the 
stuff is cooked, and not only imagination 
but the very dullest of olfactories discern 
that the fish are of smell most ancient and 
foul. 

The man whisked the potatoes out with 
his ladle; the movement of the fish he accel- 
erated with his filthy paws. When these 
paws became too slippery with over-acquaint- 
ance with greasy fish tails, he coolly wiped 
them off upon his hair. His head fairly 
oozed fatness from every tousled hair; the 
sodden and sullen face was lustrous, and the 
bare, hairy arms from which loathsome flan- 
nel sleeves were rolled high, shone with a 
brilliancy that was not beautiful. 

The horrible creature was snuffing and 
snarling at his wife as we entered. 

‘*Count the pertayters, you fool,” he 
growled, ‘‘ height slices a farthin’! D’ye 
wanter come out sixpence beyind agin, as ye 
did last Saturday night? I s’pose ye fancy 
I /tke to stan’ ’ere a slavin’ and a sufferin’, 
a sizzlin’ the very heyeballs outen me ’ead, 
all fur nothin’, just cos ye’re such a dom- 
blarsted ejot as to give ze slices o’ pertay- 
ters for a farthin’, instider height !” 

There were very few, almost no, closed 
windows, and the edibles of all the estab- 
lishments were reposed upon wide exterior 
shelves upon the sidewalks. At the pork 
and cheese shops, the butcher’s, the green 
grocer’s, the fried fish and hot potato places, 
buying was principally done from outside, 
the customer remaining upon the sidewalk, 
the dealer serving from within or without as 
might happen. For some reason, however— 
we never found out what—-all the ‘‘ triperies” 
were of such dignified character that cus- 
tomers must respectfully the 
dealer within doors, and over marble count- 
The tripes were thrown with artistic 
striking effect, in great 


approach 


ers. 


carelessness but 
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masses of creamy, satin-like stuff, damasked 
with honeycomb pattern, in heaps upon the 
window shelves. 

I asked the price of this wedding garment 
material. 

‘* Six-pence honeycomb, five-pence t’oth- 
er,” grunted Tripist, evidently as disgusted 
as if I had asked the market price of milk. 

‘* Sixpence a pound for tripe ! how dear ! 
I exclaimed incautiously. 

My experience of all tripes other than of 
Parisian restaurants and 4 /a mode de Caen, 
was confined to a rustic American hamlet 
ages ago, where a yard or two of tripe was 
thrown in as a bribe for the carrying away of 
a pound of liver. 

‘“Too dear, is it?” sniffed 
‘* You’d better heat lights! Them comes to 
Or if you’ve 


Tripist. 


about your figger I suppose. 
got a cat he might steal ‘em for you.” 

Evidently, Saturday night was not con- 
ducive to serenity of the tripal soul. Or 
perhaps the Whitechapel soul is never serene 
in presences that ask questions and dispense 
no shekels. Perhaps /e also saw that we 
carried no ‘* barskits.” 

Just then we caught sight of Cook’s defunct 
relative’s relative waiting respectfully for us 
outside, and we concluded to join him, waiv- 
ing further tripal enquiries in a quarter of 
London where ‘‘ himpudence”’ seemed gen- 
eral and in such vivid contrast to the kow- 
towing and salaaming of tradespeople in our 
own Kensington. 

** Do you think we could go in here ?” we 
asked, doubtful but not hopeless, of our 
escort. 

It was before a brilliantly lighted, wide 
open establishment where men and women 
passed in and out and we heard joyous clat- 
ter of knives and forks, and saw smiling 
faces at bare tables. An illuminated trans- 
parency published far and near the nature of 
the Lucullian banquet within, special to Sat- 
urday Night. 

**Qh no, Miss! 
The stewed heels is very nice, but 


Leastways I wouldn’t 


hadvise it. 
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the chortle might ’appen toturn a little frowsy” 

In London equine parlance, ‘‘ chortle” 
stands for ‘‘ conversation.”” When we read 
Alice in Wonderland, ‘‘ He chortled in his 
joy,” we supposed it meant ‘‘ chuckled.” 

At the open windows and upon the exte- 
rior shelves of all the butchers’ shops were 
ranged bits of meat of every shape and of 
varying sizes. Each piece was marked in 
large figures with its price, 6d., 3d., 2d., 
1od., and I noticed that each purchaser or 
would be purchaser, sme/¢ of them assidu- 
ously and poked and pinched them as fas- 
tidiously as grandes dames do their shopping 
at the silk and satin counters of the Louvre 
or Bon Marché. ‘The fingers were not of 
the cleanest and noses Aazve been more im- 
maculate and less snuffy, but their present 
operations seemed accepted as a matter of 
course by the butchers’ young men, who 
yelled incessantly and in voices to wake the 
dead, ‘‘Come buy ! Come buy ! Come buy !” 

At a corner of the street, by a glaring gin 
palace, a ragged and filthy urchin cried as if 
his heart would break. Upon the curbstone 
beside him, a sodden woman held a young 
baby to her dirty breast. One look at the 
foul creature showed that she was wrapped 
in a drunken stupor ; another horrified glance 
at the crimson features and swollen, heavy 
lids of the babe revealed that it had drawn 
drunkenness from her breast and was as un- 
conscious as she. We learned from the boy 
that he had eaten nothing since morning, 
‘*mammy” having been ‘‘ swipsey” all day 
long and drank up all her week’s earnings. 

We hustled the wretched child into the 
nearest cook shop, where a scimitered ruf- 
fian sliced boiled beef and his plaintive wife 
dealt out balls of ‘‘ pease pudding”—i. e. 
boiled dried peas—at a penny a ball. — Pack- 
ing the waif’s tattered pockets with beef and 
pudding, we generously asked, 

*‘Do you see anything more you would 
like ?” 

‘<Somer that,” he mumbled with his mouth 
full. 
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«Somer that” was tiny heaps of yellow 
atoms, large and small, ranged upon the 
counter beyond our reach. ‘The heaps were 
of varying sizes and, like the display of the 
butchers’ shops, were distinguished — by 
tickets marked 1'%4d., 1d., 3 farthings, 5 
farthings. 

‘* What’s this ?” I asked of the slasher, to 
whom I chanced at the moment to be nearer 
than to his cowed wife. 

The man evidently did not recognize me 
as companion of her who had just patronized 
him to the extent of ten pence, for he looked 
at me as if suspecting a ‘‘do” and then an- 
swered solemnly, ‘‘ Daisies, Susan !” 

‘*He’s foolin’, Miss,” said the pale wife 
‘* That’s cheese, the crum- 
You're 


apologetically. 
bles from cutting the big cheeses. 
not Hinglish, are you? you’re Hamerican. 
I was once ‘ousemaid in an Hamerican 
I recognized the brogue the minute 


I dassay you 


family. 
you come hinto the shop. 
don’t ’ave cheese in Hamerica? It all comes 
to Hingland ?” 

Alas! Though we masquerade in faded 
water-proofs and our steamer hats, behold 
our ** brogue” bewrayeth us ! 

Not very long before that day we had 
bought tickets at a railway station fora rural 
“We doudle tickets” we 
had said, meaning that we wished to avail 
ourselves of the cheaper rates for those who 


excursion. wish 


bought tickets to go and come at the same 
time, and flattering ourselves that we used 
the conventional English term for those 
double tickets. 

‘* Two tickets, Miss?” asked the seller 
very much confused by a pressing crowd. 

‘*No, four; dowd/e ones!” 

‘* Double ones, double ones,” echoed the 
lushed youth. ‘* What does that 
lo you mean to stay at Finchley when you 


mean ? 


get there, or to come back again, or don’t 
you know anything about it ?” 

‘*Will you please give me two double 
I reiterated with the dignity of a 
/enobia, ‘* two to go and two to come back; 


tickets ?” 
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that is plain English, I believe.” 

“Oh, is it?” remarked young Briton. 
“* Tt sounds like American!” 

When we reached our destination we asked, 
and were told that we should not have said 
«double ” but ‘return ” tickets, exactly as 
in our native vernacular. 

We refrained 
guardian’s ‘advice, and we entered not into 


from stewed eels at our 
the hundreds of beguiling restaurants scat- 
tered along our way. But like peris at the 
gates of Paradise, we stood outside and flat- 
tened our transatlantic and inquisitive noses 
against the envious glass that made our 
feast Barmecidal. 

We were not the only ones who did so. 
A couple of girls of nineteen, one with a 
shawl over her head, the other with a hat 
apparently rescued from the destruction of 
Gomorrah, stood beside us, and, like us, 
stared interestedly at the viands there 
exposed. 

These dainties were both cooked and un- 
cooked, thick raw chops cheek by jowl with 
musty fruit tarts, wedges of sodden suet pud- 
ding balanced by tin pans full of tepid sau- 
the 


background were ranged plates of various 


sages and coarse meat pudding. In 


contents—one holding odds and ends of all 


sorts of cold meats; another a mixture of 
meat ends and sodden vegetables; a third, 
remnants of cooked sausages disporting 
themselves luxuriously upon scraps of blood 
pudding; one with bits of liver and bacon; 
while by way of flats sucrés there were 
“crumbles” of cheese-cakes, mingled with 
fragments of prune tarts. Each plate was 
labeled with the price, 2d., 3d., 4d. 

Our unbeautiful 
aspect; the the last 
thing suggested by their frouzy hair, tip- 


neighbors were of 


human face divine 
tilted noses, narrow eyes, and complexions 
That 


they were poor was undeniable; whether 


more of poppy likeness than of rose. 


they were honest admitted of doubt, in view 
of the fact that although so miserably clad, 
they both had the bright metallic tint of 
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hair which may be bought in Whitechapel 
for a shilling, although costing ten shillings 
in Bond street. 

‘*T’ve a fip for my supper to-night,” said 
one of them—*‘*‘thripp’nce must go for ‘arf 
b'lieve Tl take 
that lot of sausidges and bread for tupp nee.” 


a quartern of Old Tom. I 


thripp’nee,” said the 


goin’ to keep till Jim 


“I’ve only got 


other, ‘‘and I’m 


comes; p'raps he'll ‘ave somethink. I can’t 


go in ‘ere anyhow; them knows me. Once 
I hasked for tick and them wouldn't give it 
to me, for the fore quarter of a mewer, what 
they said was rabbit. Nex’ day I was in 
there with a salvation slinger, who wanted 


to leave a lot o’ tracks. Them thought Id 


got a mash, and nex’ day I got lashin’s of 


stuff on tick, and aint been near ‘em since.” 

Just then a passing couple drew our at- 
tention from these peris of cook shop win- 
dows. <A tidy, eminently respec table looking 
woman of about twenty-eight, dressed in 
mourning, approached hand in hand with a 
neatly dressed girl of ten. At our window 
the woman hesitated, swaying slightly to and 
fro, while she endeavored to straighten her 
crooked bonnet in the glassy reflection, with 
the air of preposterous and maudlin solemni- 
ty peculiar to the intense spiritual conviction 
that ‘‘all the world is tight—tight—tight, 
never was so sober in my life!” 

As we saw this woman in her neat black 
dress, a remark of the Uncommercial ‘Travel- 
er came to our minds: 

**When we made a divergence from the 
regular species of drunkard, and encountered 
one of more decent appearance, ten to one 
that specimen was dressed in solid mourn- 
ing; the common folks who come unexpect- 
edly into a little property come unexpectedly 
into a deal of liquor.” 

Just then we chanced to catch the little 
girl’s eye and a dreadful thing happened. 

The instant that pretty, blue-eyed, apple- 
faced child saw us looking at her, she delib- 
erately weked at us—a disgusting, horrible 
wink and leer of terocious knowledge of 
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vice, which said to us as plainly as words: 

‘* Lord, aint we got a good joke on mam- 
my?” 

It was the saddest, most depressing sight 
we had seen that night. It took all further 
interest from the scene for us, and with 
heavy spirits we turned our faces towards 
Kensington. ‘Then 
also the Opium-Eater wrote: 

‘**T paid a heavy price for this [Saturday 
night wandering] in distant when 
human faces tyrannized over my dreams, and 


we remembered what 


years, 


the perplexities of my steps in London came 
back and haunted my sleep with the feelings 
of perplexities, moral or intellectual, that 
brought confusion to the reason, or anguish 
and remorse to the conscience.” 

Another Saturday night we saw another 
phase of London in altogether another quar- 
ter. ‘This was a quarter where High Street 
shops imitate the fashions of Bond and Re- 
gent Street at a fifth their model’s prices, 
where are long rows ot factory looking and 
faded lodging houses and semi-detached ‘‘vil- 
las,” once suburban, now metropolitan, with 
‘‘lawns” like dirty gingham handkerchiefs, 
and linen bleaching upon sooty shrubbery. 
The pianos seem all wheezy, and we heard a 
bath-attendant in the omnibus declare that 
everybody there took second class baths, 
when they took any at all. 

Cook shops are somewhat less frequent 
than in Whitechapel; there is more of method 
inthe H 
for the feminine head. 
looks decent; ‘* pubs” are fewer and farther 


‘madness; shawls are not 4 /a mode 
The butchers’ meat 
between. Dress-makers abound; the pho- 
tographer’s displays have the old daguerreo- 
type smirk and simper; and the costumes 
are of sober and honest, if ungraceful, low- 
er-middle class. The jeunesse dorée has a 
smug and dapper air, as if given to tape 
Measurements and transactions in buttons, 
and the quarter is to Whitechapel what 
Mayfair is to it. 

This is Islington, and to Islington and 
‘The Egengile” (7#de every Islingtonian 
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omnibus conductor) we took our Saturday 
night’s way. 

The theatre stands 
‘*The Angel” (an inn, rendezvous of all 
omnibuses), upon the site of Old Saddler’s 
Wells. Here in the old days belles and 
beaux in spreading hoops and silken ci/offes 


not very far from 


drove out from London and drank the saline 
waters under spreading shade ot wide mar- 
quees or whispering foliage, going to visit 
the trained animals in the intervals, or to 
laugh at the antics of Clown and Columbine. 

Theatres have and theatres have 
that then, 
some sort of a theatre stands there forever, 


come 
= site since but 
although the springs long ago were exhaled 
into the mists of the ever greedy metropolis. 

[he present theatre was then a curiosity 
Its 


doings were occasionally referred to in the 


inthe way of dramatic management. 
strictly theatrical journals, but although its 
tickets were exposed for sale in nearly all 
cobbler’s shops and cook shop windows of 
Islington, its name seldom appeared in the 
general newspapers save to point a moral 
and to adorn the tale of some managerial 
eccentricity or abuse. 

In itself it very pretty 
teriorly, and outside preserves enough of 


is a theatre in- 
the architecture of its predecessor to give it 
a quaintly interesting appearance, remind- 
ing us as we saw it ina Saturday dusk, of 
the style-less but striking buildings of ages- 
old Ravenna. It was built by the Bateman 
family who strove to make it a permanent 
home of legitimate drama in the vain hope, 
of drawing Shakspere lovers from their 
fixed haunts of Oxford Street and the Strand. 
he hope proved futile, and the theatre 
passed from hand to hand and through many 
till 
climbed the hills to ** The Egengile ” it had 


vicissitudes, now where our omnibus 
come Into the hands of the manager whose 
modus operandi made him the scoff and by- 
word of better class managers. 

lhis manager played low comedy upon 


his own boards; his withered and ancient 
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wife played intense and emotional young 
heroines. ‘The other members of the com- 
pany were theatrical waifs and strays, hired 
at five shillings the performance, and stage- 
struck amateurs from shoe shop and tailor’s 
bench, who furnished their own wardrobes 
and gave dramatic services for the benefit, 
real or fancied, of gaining stage aplomb 
and some sort of dramatic education and 
experience. 

We took the dearest places in the house, 
except the boxes, for which we paid—one 
shilling! 
a crown, and would have been fairly placed 


We might have had box seats for 


in the first balcony for six-pence, or might 


have mounted with the gallery gods for 


**tuppence.” We had heard something of 
the extraordinary management, so when we 
presented ourselves at the entrance for 
which our shilling tickets seemed to give us 
right of entry were not entirely surprised to hear 
the words ‘* This entrance six-pence extra! ” 

We walked to the next entrance, not so 
much to save our sixpences as to test the 
veracity of all reports concerning the man- 
ner of management. 

‘* Sixpence extra,’” we were again told, 

At the third entrance, where we heard the 
same damnable iteration, somebody asked. 

*« Ts there no entrance for the price of our 
tickets ?” 

‘© Ves, one, somewhere in the rear,” was 
the gratifying answer. 

We managed to discover this way to Hades, 
being guided there by brisk Islingtonians, 
who evidently knew the r pes. 

At the threshold a woman met us: 

‘* Your hats, ladies, sixpence extra. ” 

We declined to be dispossessed of our tiles 
and were rewarded therefor by supercilious 
looks from that she Cerberus. 

As we entered from the corridor into the 
dark auditorium, an employé glanced at our 
tickets. 

** Sixpence extra by this door. ” 

We tried another. 

‘* Sixpence extra here!” 
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By this time we had waxed into a bristling 
millions-for-defence-but-not-one-cent-for-tri- 
bute condition. Sixpence extra? Perish the 
thought ! 
diluted blood, but still indomitable, of our 


Lo, we would die first, and the 
revolutionary sires bedew every sixpence we 
had, rather than yield one of them to the in- 
satiate Britisher whose territory we had in 
our turn invaded! 

Finally we got to our seats. An employé 
—there were no regular ushers—offered us 
took 
a [ Americaine, two or three apiece. 
the 


programmes, which we generously, 


staring 


**Sixpence each,” — said g 
employé. 

The house was full and quite as orderly as 
the the 


now and then rose brief, sharp protests as 


Lyceum or Princess, save as 
ticket holders, evidently not Islingtonians, 
rebelled against some more than usually 
flagrant ‘* sixpence extra.” 

The the 
Traddles, the ‘Tuppmans, the gentlemen of 


Pickwicks, Bardwellers, Little 
Dickens with all their feminine belongings, 
on Saturday night leave, were all about us; 
the boxes were filled with flourishing green 
grocers’ families, and Pecksniff, with his two 
daughters and their cousin Jonas, from ‘Igh 
street over the way. 

The Pecksniff girls evidently regarded 
the 


this theatre-going as a_ distraction of 


haute monde and had made their showiest 
toilets, and with bangs colossal had paid 
uncounted sixpences extra to the Cerberus 
of the cloak room, feeling themselves the 
aristocracy of the occasion, and knowing 
that they filled the very places royalty itself 
must fill if ever it came to Sadlers Wells. 
Elegantes 
they were not proof against the temptation 
the 


they however, 


though were, 


of their class wherever it is found, 
temptation of beer bottles and the beguiling 
of bread and cheese and aromatic sausages. 
Around us the air was rank with odors not 
of Araby the Blest, and the crunching of 
carnivorous jaws reminded us of a menagerie 


at feeding time. During the ev//" acées men 


Saturday Night in London. 
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moved about with beer glasses upon trays, 
and the popping of lemonade bottles was 
festive and gay. Miss Chuzzlewit, who sat 
just behind us, and who thrust her Fijian 
frizzes between us incessantly for a nearer 
view of the stage, had undeniably dined 
upon a certain pungent esculent, and now 
finished her repast upon crackling bread 
crusts and the rankest of dairy products. 
Her tastes thus were markedly pastoral and 
bucolic; her speech, however, had some- 
thing of London sophistication, for she re- 
peatedly and noisily expressed dissatisfac- 
tion that the ‘‘ curting” remained down so 
long, and ‘*certingly ” she could exchange 
a slice of cheese for one of her friend’s, 
Miss Weller’s, sausages; she had taken the 
‘* precaushing ” to bring enough. 
When the curtain rose, and the 
came upon the stage to beat his breast with 


hero 


high bred woe and remark: 

‘*7T parted from her in this very drorrin’ 
room!” we were sure that a tidal cheese 
wave swept up from our dim region of the 
that sentiment-hallowed 
but dingy ‘* drorrin’ room.” 

‘* Lor, Miss, you’ve nothing to eat 
marked Miss Wozenham, who sat beside us, 
with an expression on her face I must say 

‘* Will you have a 
I have more than I 


auditorium upon 


yp? 


a 


suggestive of two keys. 
bit of my sandwich ? 
can eat; I assure you you're welcome.” 

We gratefully declined, having just dined. 

‘**We always eat at noon—almost every- 
body does in Islington,” she explained. 

lhus again were we reminded of the Un- 
commercial ‘Traveller, and of that sandwich 
which ‘*we hailed as one of our greatest 
institutions. It forced its way among us at 
all stages of the entertainment, and we were 
always delighted to see it; its adaptability 
to the varying moods of our nature was sur- 


prising; we could never weep so comfort- 
ably as when our tears fell upon our sand- 


wich; we could never laugh so heartily as 
choked Virtue 


never looked so beautiful or Vice so de- 


when we with sandwich. 
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formed as when we paused, sandwich in 
hand, to consider what would come of that 
resolution of Wickedness in high boots to 
sever Innocence in flowing chintz gown from 


Chinita. 
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Honest Industry in striped stockings. 
When the curtain fell for the night, we still 
fell back upon sandwich to help us through 
the rain and mire home to bed.” 


CHATA AND CHINITA, 


A NOVEL OF 
XVI. 


From the city of G—— to the hacienda 
of Tres Hermanos the road runs almost con- 
tinually through mountain defiles where 
on either hand the great masses of bare rocks 
rise so precipitously that it seems impossible 
that man or beast should scale them; and 
here, where Nature’s aspect is most terri7 
ble, man is least to be feared. But there 
are intervals where broad flat ledges hang 
above the roadway, or where it crosses_pla- 
teaus shaded by scrub oak or mesquite, and 
even grassy dells, where after the rains water 
may be found, offering charming camping 
grounds during the noon-tide heat; and pre- 
cisely at such places the anxious traveler 
has need to look to his weapons and_ picket 
his horses and mules in such order that no 
sudden attack 


amongst them, and that they may, if need 


may cause a stampede 
offer, form a barricade for their defenders. 
In those lawless times few persons ventured 
forth without a military escort, and if possi- 
ble sought additional security by accompany- 
ing the baggage trains which, by arrangement 
with the party for the moment in power, 
enjoyed immunity from attack by roving 
bands of soldiery, and were too formidable 
to be successfully assailed by the ordinary 
Seldom 


cliques of highwaymen. indeed 


there found a so reckless as 


to venture forth attended only by the escort 


was person 
his own house afforded; and daring indeed 
was the woman who would undertake a two 


days’ journey in such a manner. ‘The least 


MEXICAN LIFE. 


she might expect would be to find her pro- 
tectors dispersed, perhaps slain, and _ her- 
self a captive, held for an exorbitant ransom, 
and subjected to the hardships of life in the 
remote recesses of the mountains, and to 
indignities, the very report of which might 
daunt the most reckless or the bravest. 

Yet in spite of all this, a carriage contain- 
ing a lady and her maid—for such were their 
alike 


com- 


relative positions, though both were 
dressed in plain black gowns and the 
mon blue reboso—entered in the early after- 
noon of a summer’s day the narrow gorge 
that led by circuitous windings through the 
rocks to the great gorge that formed the 
entrance to the wide mesa whose entire extent 
offered to the eye the wondrous fruitfulness 
so rich and varied in itself, so startling in 
contrast to the desolation passed to reach it. 

The midday halt had been a short one, 
for it was the rainy season, and progress was 
necessarily the water 
courses, and the obstructions of accumulated 


slow over swollen 
sands and pebbles, the masses of cactus and 
branches of trees and shrubs, brought down 
by recent storms. At times it seemed im- 
possible that the carriage, although drawn 


by four stout mules, could proceed, and 


from time to time the servant looked anx- 
iously through the window. But the mis- 
tress was equal to all emergencies, herself 
giving directions to the perplexed driver and 
his seve; and though she had been traveling 
for more than two days over a road usually 
easily passed in one, allowing no sign or word 


of weariness or impatience to escape her. 
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But this carriage and its occupants would 
have appeared to a passer by the least impor- 
tant factor in the caravan of which it formed 
a part: for it was encircled and almost con- 
cealed by a band of mounted men, clad in 
suits of brownish leather, glimpses of the red 
Saja glistening with knives and pistols show- 
ing from beneath their striped serenges, 
machetes and lassos hanging at their saddle 
bows, rifles in their sinewy right hands, 
while 


keen eyes investigated sharply every jutting 


from beneath their wide hats their 
rock and peered into the distance with an 
air of half defiant, half fearful expectancy; 
for these were men taken from her own es- 
tate, who, idle retainers as they had been in 
her great bare house in the city where Dona 
Isabel Garcia had lived for years in melan- 
choly state, thrilled with clannish fidelity to 
their mistress, and passionate love for their 
tierrato which they were returning, and with 
that vague delight in the possibility of a fight 
which rouses in man both chivalrous and 
brutish daring, as the smell of blood arouses 
the love of slaughter in the sleekest beast. 
In front of these rode the conductor of the 
party, clad in a half military fashion, as 
became the character he had earned for 
eccentric daring, the reputation of which 
perhaps more than actual bravery, made him 
eminently successtul in’ guiding safely the 
rich enough to — secure 


party wise or 


his escort. This man was known as 
Tio Reyes, though his appearance did not 
justify the honorary title of Uncle, for he 
was still in the prime of life; but it was ap- 
plied to him in tones of jesting yet affection- 
ate respect by the followers who had joined 
by the 


for at the 


the party with him, and adopted 
others to whom he was a stranger 
last moment he had appeared just as they 
were leaving G - and with a brief word 
to the mistress, to which in much surprise 
and some annoyance she had agreed, had 
placed himself at their head. 
In the rear of those we have described 


came four or five mules, laden with provis- 
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ions, necessaries for camping, and some 
private baggage; these were driven by arrteros 
who ran at their sides, for the traveling pace 
of horses did not exceed that of those trained 
runners. 

The journey, wearisome as it had proved, 
had so far been made without alarms, and 
upon nearing the boundaries of Tres Her- 
manos much of the anxiety though none of 
the vigilance of the escort subsided; when sud- 
denly upon the glaring sunshine of the day, 
all the hotter and clearer from the recent 
rain, rose in the distance a sort of mist, 
which filled the narrow road and blurred the 
outline of the towering rocks. ‘The guide 
paused for a moment, and glanced back at 
the escort. Each hand grasped tighter the 
ready rifle. 
stopped, the baggage mules were driven up 
and enclosed within the square hastily form- 
ed by the armed men, for upon that clear 
day, after the rains, the tramp of many 
feet was requisite to raise that cloud of dust, 


At a word the carriage was 


and these precautions were but prudent, 
whether the advancing troop were friends 
or foes. 

Tio Reyes, after disposing his force to his 
satisfaction, rode forward with his lieutenant 
to meet the advancing host, which, in 
those few moments, seemed to fill the entire 
range of vision—though at first with confus- 


did 


came echoing from rock to rock. 


ing indistinctness—as the sounds that 
The cries 
of men rose hoarsely above a deep and sor- 
did undertone, which resolved itself at last 
into the lowing of cattle and the bleating of 
sheep, harmless and terrified wayfarers, but 
driven and preceded by a troop of undisci- 


plined soldiery, ripe for deeds more tragic 


than the plunder of vaqueros and shepherds, 
who would be more likely wisely to seek shel- 
ter in the crevices of the rocks than to defy 
numbers before whom they were helpless. 

‘* Senora de mi Alma!” cried the servant, 
catching a word from one of the men, ‘* we 
are lost! Virgin del Amparo pray for us! 
These are some of the men of his Excel- 
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lency, the Governor, and you know they 
stop at nothing. Ah, what a chance to gain 
money is this! once in the mountains what 
may they not demand for you? Ave Maria 
Sanctissima! Ah, Sefora, if you would but 
have listened to the Senorita! to me!” 
‘*Silence!” said the lady, in a tone as of 
one unused to hear her actions commented 
upon. ‘*Silence! thou wilt 


we are captured thou wilt not be a_ prize 


be safe. If 


worth retaining; it will be easy to induce 
them to take thee to G——., and obtain a 
reward from my cousin, Don Hernando.” 
‘*No, no!” cried the woman, brought to 
her senses by this quiet scorn and the start- 
**Could I 


leave your grace? No, no! imprisonment! 


ling proposition of her mistress. 


starvation! even to be made the wife of one 
of those bandits!” and a faint smile curled 
the damsel’s lip, for she was not ugly and 
knew something of the gallantries of Rami- 
rez’s followers, ‘‘ anything rather than desert 
my lady! Ay Dios mio! whom have we 
here?” 

It wasthe Tio Reyes undoubtedly, and with 
him a military stranger, a gallant young fel- 
low, and handsome, though his hands and 
face were covered with dust, and something 
like a large blood stain defaced the breast 
of his blue coat. ** Pardon, Senora,” he ex- 
claimed, bowing most obsequiously, and re- 
moving his wide hat, disclosing a young and 
vivacious countenance, ‘‘I am Rodrigo 
Alva, your servant, who kisses your feet, 
captain of this troop of horses, of the forces 
of his Excellency, Don José Ramirez, Gov- 
ernor of G 

‘* And I am the Sefora Dona Isabel Gar- 
cia de Garcia,” responded the lady, with 
dignified recognition of the young man’s 
courteous self-introduction, ‘‘and as I am 
unaware of any cause for detention, I beg 
to be permitted to proceed towards my 
hacienda, which I desire to reach before 
night closes in.” 

‘*It is not my business to molest ladies,” 
said the captain gallantly, ‘* and I have be- 
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sides received express orders to defend your 


passage and facilitate it in every way.” 


‘**T have no acquaintance with Senor Rami- 
rez,” said Dota Isabel in surprise; ‘‘yet 
more than once have I been indebted to his 
courtesy,” and she glanced at Tio Reyes. 
‘* He it was who sent me this worthy guide. 
I know not why the Sefor Ramirez takes 
such interest in my personal safety, especi- 
ally as we are politically opposed,” and 
she added with a daring which had some- 
what of girlish archness, strange from the 
‘* He not the 
name of a man given to gallantries.” 

‘*No, rather to gallant deeds,” said the 


lips of Dona Isabel, has 


young captain, his voice accentuating the 
distinction. ‘* But you, Dona Isabel, like 
us, who serve him, must be content not to 
inquire too closely into his motives.” 

‘* Whatever they may be,” retorted she, 
in a voice of displeasure, ‘‘they are not 
such as will spare my flocks and herds;” 
and she frowned as a stray ox, upon whose 
flank she recognized the well known brand 
of Tres Hermanos, bounded by the carriage, 
from which the escort had gradually with- 
drawn, and were now exchanging amicable 
salutations with the mare advanced of the 
host they would have been equally pleased 
to fight. 

The young man bowed in some confu- 
sion. ‘* The men must be fed,” he said. 


‘*These come from the ranchito del Re- 
fugio, Sefora, and I regret to say, the huts 
are burned down and the shepherds and 
vaqueros scattered—one poor fellow was 
killed in pure wantonness.” 

*¢ And you dare tell me this!” cried Dona 
Isabel, in violent indignation, which for the 
moment overcame her wonted calmness. 

“— interrupted 


Captain Alva, ‘*‘that we encountered the 
I 


was but to explain,” 


famous Calvo there. He has succeeded in 
raising three hundred men or more to march 
to the assistance of the double-dyed traitor, 
Juarez. Fortunately, but a portion of his 
troops were with him; the rest have joined 
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Gonzalez, so our work was easy, though the 
fellows fought well. Three or four were 
killed, a few wounded, the rest fled to the 
mountains, and we succeeded in securing 
the cattle and sheep; and I hope your grace 
will be consoled in knowing they are des- 
tined to feed good patriots.” 

Dofia Isabel waved her hand impatiently. 
‘*What matters a few animals?” she said, 
‘*but the poor shepherds! They must be 
looked to. <And_ the -what of 
them ?” ; 

** Canalla!’ 
lessly, ‘fone or two are with us here— 
They will do well enough. 


wounded 


the captain care- 
‘tied 


laughed 


on their saddles. 
Others lay down under bushes to shelter 
their cracked But there is, 
Sefora, a foreigner, a mere boy, who was 


heads. one 
in the party by chance they say, just a boy’s 
freak—but, my faith! he did a man’s portion 
of fighting and hasa wound to enda man’s life. 
He must die if he rides much farther lashed to 
his horse;” and the young soldier, half a 
bandit in lawlessness, and in his perplexed 
notions of honor, perhaps, too, scarce free 
from blood guiltiness, sighed as he added: 
‘But this is no subject for a lady’s ear. 
Permit, Seflora, that my troops and_ their 
belongings pass by, and may you then pro- 
ceed in all peace and safety.” 

‘** Thanks, 


adding half hesitatingly: ‘* And the wounded 


Senor,” said Dona Isabel, 


youth? a foreigner, I think you said ?” 


‘* By his looks and tongue, English,” an- 
swered the officer, with his hand to his hat, 
as a parting salute. But Dofia Isabel’s look 
stopped him. 

‘*You pity this poor wounded creature,” 
she said, **and I can do no less. You are 
compelled to travel in haste, and the city 
if that is your destination—is far distant.” 

Dona Isabel spoke as if under some in- 
visible compulsion and as against her will, 
and paused as if unable to utter the propo- 
sal that trembled on her lips; but the volu- 
ble young the 
desire, divined what she would say, and so 


officer, with cagerness of 
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lauded the appearance and bearing of the 
wounded prisoner that to her own amaze- 
ment Dona Isabel found herself making 
room for him in her carriage, much to 
the surprise of her maid, Petra, who was 
mounted upon the led horse, which in thought 
her mistress had at first destined to her un- 
expected guest. 

However, when under the  superinten- 
dence of Captain Alva and Tio Reyes the 
youth was transferred from his horse to the 
carriage, Dona Isabel saw at once that his 
strength was so nearly spent that even with 
most careful handling it was doubtful 
whether he would reach the hacienda alive. 
She shrank away as his fair young head was 
laid back upon the dark cushions, and his 
long limbs were disposed upon blankets and 
cushions —as much to avoid contact with that 
frame so evidently of alien mould, as to give 
all the space possible to the almost uncon- 
scious sufferer. She scarce looked at him, 
as with effusive thanks Alva bade her fare- 
well, but forced her eyes, though with no 
special interest or regret, upon the portion 
of her flocks that was driven bleating be- 
fore her carriage-—with mechanical kindness 
closing the window as the horned cattle, 
bellowing and pawing the dust, followed; 
and breathing a sigh of relief as the last of 
the revolutionary force rode by, and _ the 
sound of their noisy march grew fainter, and 
she realized that her own escort had fallen 
into their places around her carriage, the 
which indicated that her 
interrupted journey was resumed. 

For some time the thoughts of 


slow motion of 


Dona 
necessarily directed to her 
wounded guest. ‘The wound in the shoulder 
had been bandaged with such skill and care 
as could be offered by the ranchero curan- 


dero, for the nonce become army surgeon; 


Isabel were 


and would doubtless have done well but for 
exposure and fatigue, which had induced 
fever, in which the patient muttered un- 
easily, and even at times became violently 
excited, looking at Dota Isabel with eyes of 
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inexpressible brilliancy, catching her cool 
white hands in his own burning ones and 
calling her in endearing accents names 
which though untranslatable by her were 
sweet to her ear. Perhaps they were those 
of mother or sister; she almost longed to 
know. Later, when unde: her tendance and 
that of the mo- 
tioned for the carriage to be stopped, often 
came to her assistance, he sank into uneasy 
slumber, she had opportunity to wonder at the 
impulse that had induced /er to receive this 
stranger of a race that, whether American or 
English, she had long abjured, and to feel 


mozos, who, when she 


once more as she gazed upon his wan feat- 
ures something of the bitter detestation with 
which she had looked upon Ashley’s dead 
face. 

She started; the thought had entered her 
mind just as they were emerging from the 
great chasm of rocks which gave entrance 
to the plain, and she saw once more the 
Eden from which she had been driven. The 
house was so far-distant still that she caught, 
of tall 
suggestion of its flat roofs and the square 


across the fields corn, but a mere 
turrets at the corners of the encircling walls; 
but though more distant, still the tall chim- 
ney of the reduction works rose clearly de- 
fined against the sky—so clearly that Dona 


Isabel had 


fallen from the cornice, and how a solitary 


could see where a few bricks 
pigeon was circling it in settling to its nest. 
What a picture of solitariness! Dofa Isa- 
bel groaned and covered her face with her 
hand. It she had 


would be; the first objects to meet her gaze 


was as known _ it 
were those that could waken the darkest and 
bitterest memories. Why had she come? 
Oh that she could retrace the rough path 
that she had traversed! 

The wounded man groaned; he was faint- 
** Hasten, hasten!” she cried, ‘‘ send 
\nselmo forward; bid them prepare a bed. 


ing. 


The road is not so rough; let them drive 
faster!” 
(hus Dona Isabel’s words belied the de- 
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sire of her heart, for she could not by her 
own wish have approached her house too 
slowly. This -boy was a stranger, not even 
brought thither by her will, as the other had 
been; yet as the other had driven her forth, 
this one was hastening her back. Was it 
fancy, or did the boy’s lips pronounce a 
No! No! it was but her excited 
imagination. No wonder! Did not the 
earth and sky, the wide circle of the hills, 
all cry out to her, ‘* What hast thou done ? 
Where is Herlinda?” 


name ? 


XVII. 


ALTHOUGH Chinita had divined aright when 
she declared that the carriage she had seen 
in the distance could be no other than that 
of Dona Isabel, and the sounds which pene- 
trated from the court announced the arrival 
of her outrider, she was wrong in supposing 
that the lady herself would be speedily at 
hand. VDoja Feliz had time to recover out- 
wardly from the agitation into which she was 
thrown, and accustom herself to this verifica- 
tion of her foresight when upon hearing of the 
marriage of Carmen, she had felt a convic- 
tion that Dona Isabel im her loneliness and 
the unaccustomed lack of interests around 
her, would be irresistibly attracted to the 
home she had virtually foresworn. 

Don Rafael having listened eagerly to the 
courier’s account of the meeting with Ram- 
irez’s band, left him to give fuller details to 
the anxious villagers who gathered around— 
many of whom had sons or husbands at that 
part of the hacienda lands known as the 
ranchito del Refugio—and rushed up to 
Dojia Feliz with the news, then down again 
to the court to mount a horse which had 
been instantly saddled, and followed by a 
dependtente and some mozos galloped away, 
to give meet welcome to the lady who had 
just entered upon her own domains. 

Calling the maids, Dofia Feliz caused the 
long disused beds to be spread with fresh 
linen, and completed the preparations for 
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this vaguely yet confidently expected arrival. 
‘She had felt it in the air,” she said to her- 
self, for she knew nothing of any theory of 
second sight, nor had ever reasoned, on the 
other hand, that even the most trivial cir- 
cumstances of life must work towards some 
given result, which they instinctively fore- 
shadow to the observant, as the bodily eye 
makes out the reflection of a material object 
in a dimmed and besmirched mirror. She 
bestirred herself as if in a dream, her mind 
full of Dofia Isabel and the past. Yet like an 
undercurrent beneath the flood of her 
thoughts, flowed the idea of the new element 
that Dota Isabel was bringing with her. 
**A foretgner!” she muttered as if she could 
scarce believe her words, ‘*Can it be possi- 
ble that the hand once stung can dally again 
with the scorpion? Ah no! necessity wears 
the guise of heresy, but it is not possible 
that Dofia Isabel can forget.” 

She glanced around her; Chinita had dis- 
appeared. She saw her no more until the 
long delayed carriage rolled into the court; 
when she descended to greet her mistress. 

The long summer’s day had almost waned, 
and so dark was the court that torches of 
pitch pine had been stuck into rude sconces 
against the pillars, and the face of Dota Isa- 
bel looked wan and ghastly in the lurid and 
She 
from the carriage until the wounded youth 
had been lifted out. 
seen but one man so fair. 
her eyes fell upon the yellow masses that lay 


flickering glare. could not descend 
Dona Feliz had never 


She started as 


disordered upon his brow, but pointed to a 
chamber which a woman ran to open and 
into which the stranger was carried; while 
Dona Isabel, cramped and stiff, leaned upon 
the arm of Don Rafael, and stepped to 
the ground. As she did so she would have 
fallen, but for two strong, young hands, 
which caught her own, and as she involun- 
tarily held them and steadied herself she 
turned her eyes upon the face which was 
level with herown. Hereyes opened widely, 
and with an exclamation of actual horror she 
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threw Chinita from her with a sudden and 
violent struggle and strode proudly across 
the court. 

Don Rafael and Doja Feliz followed, too 
astounded to make one movement to assist 
her ascent, but when they reached the cor- 
ridor, and heard the door of the bed-cham- 
ber heavily closed, they turned towards each 
other, their faces pale in the twilight. ‘‘Her 
thoughts are serpents to lash her,” murmur- 
ed Dofa Feliz, adding with a sort of national 
pride, ‘*The Castillian woman may choose 
to ignore but she can never forget or forgive.” 

Don Rafael shrugged his shoulders. How 
much with some races a shrug may signify ! 
His then was one of dogged resolution. ‘It 
is well,” it seemed to say; and he muttered, 
**As the mistress leads, the servant must fol- 
low,” while his mother shaking her head 
doubtfully, pointed to the court below. 

Chinita had rushed furiously away from 
the carriage and the group of men, who, 
after the first silence of surprise, had broken 
into but half suppressed laughter, which was 
soon lost in the babel of greetings that the 
disappearance of Dona Isabel gave an op- 
portunity for exchanging; and scarcely know- 
ing in her blind rage where she went, had 
thrown herself upon one of the stone seats 
that bordered the fountain, and with her 
small clinched fist was beating the rugged 
stone. Pedro stood near her, his face as 
indignant as her own, vainly endeavoring 
with a voice that shook with anger, to soothe 
her wounded pride, while with one hand he 
Neither spoke a 
Suddenly, as the young face of the 


strove to lead her away. 
word. 
girl was lifted to the light, Feliz clasped her 
hands together, and leaned eagerly forward. 
Rafael —she 
not break the spell by speech; but un- 


She motioned to Don would 
heeding her he left the corridor and walked 
away, and presently Pedro was obliged to 
hasten to his duties at the doorway, and the 


girl and the woman were left alone in the 


Feliz leaned motionless 


Chinita, still beating the 


inclosure. Dona 


over the railing. 
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stone with her fist, sat upon the edge of the 
fountain. With her native instinct of pro- 
pricty, she had put on her second best 
skirt —not the green one—and all her neck- 
laces her throat. Her hair 
closely braided, but curled wilfully round 
She 


pulled at it abstractedly in a manner she had 


circled was 


her brow and the nape of her neck. 


Her face was turned aside, 
Feliz 
strangely familiar in her attitude. 

While she stili sat there Dona Isabel came 


when excited. 


but to Dona there was something 


out of her chamber and crossed to the side 
of Feliz. 
on the child, and she laid her nervous white 


Her face quivered as her eyes fell 
hand upon Feliz’s arm. ‘The two women 
looked at each other, but said not a word; 
the eyes of the one were full of reproach, 
those of the other of defiant distrust. When 
they turned them upon the court again, the 
irl had moved noiselessly away. Her pas- 
sion of anger was spent, and with the in- 
stinct of the Indian strain in her mixed blood, 
she had gone to hide herself away in some 
sheltered corner, and brood sullenly upon 
her wrongs. 

As she passed through the many courts, 
reaching at last that upon which the church 
opened, she was so absorbed that she did 
Hot notice that she was closely followed by 
aman who had been very near when Dona 
Isabel had repulsed her, and who, with a 
few apparently careless questions, had pos- 
sessed himself of all there was to know of 
Chinita’s history. 

‘* Look you!” said one, ‘‘ did not Pedro 
ay that a man as black as the devil dropped 
her into his hands? Who knows but she 
is the fiend’s own child? Vaya, she struck 
e over the face with talons like a cat’s only 
ist week.” 

‘+ And well thou deservedst it,” cried the 
wy called Pepe. But he was laughed down 
by a shrill majority, for Dofa Isabel’s unac- 
countable repulse of her had turned the tide 

i public opinion strongly against the found- 
towards whom Tio 


ling; and the woman 
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Reyes—for he it was—now turned for addi- 


tional particulars, rightly judging that in 
such matters female memories would prove 
most explicit, crossed herself as she opined; 
‘*’That the fox knows much, but more he 
who traps him, and that Pedro, who had 
found her, best tell 
a saying which elicited many nods 


could whence she 
came ”- 
and exclamations of approval, for Pedro had 
never been believed quite honest in the mat- 
A wild story that he had received the 
the hands of a beautiful and 
pallid spectre, which had once been seen to 
speak with him in the corridor, and that this 
was the ghost of some lovely woman he had 


ter. 
babe from 


murdered in those early days when he and 
Don Leon were comrades in many a wild 
adventure, had passed into a sort of legend, 
which, if not entirely accepted, certainly 
was not utterly disbelieved by any one. 

‘* Anda! She is the devil’s own brat,” 
cried the wife of the man Chinita had once 
attacked. , 

‘* Ay, to be sure!” cried another; ‘‘ was 
it not to be remembered how she had strug- 
gled and screamed when the good father 
Francisco baptized her, and had sputtered 
and spat the salt from her mouth like a very 
cat, and little good had it done her, for she 
had never been called by a Christian 
name.” 

*«’Tut! tut!” said the new comer, ‘‘ what 
need of a name has such a pretty maid as 
that, or ofa father or mother either? ‘Though 
ye women have no mercy, she'll laugh at you 
all yet. The lads will not be blind, eh 
Pancho ?” 

‘«'That they will not!” cried the lad Pepe, 
throwing a meaning glance at Pancho, as if 
daring him to take up the cudgels in behalf 
of his old playfellow. ‘* What care I who 
she is? she’s not the first who came into the 
world by a crooked road; and must all the 
women hint that it began at the devil’s door 
Ay, they 
know enough ways to the same place.” 

** Well said, amigtto!” cried Tio Reyes, 


because they can’t trace it back ? 
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with a hearty slap on the boy’s shoulder. 
‘¢ But hist! here comes Pedro—with an ill 
look too in his eye. Ah! I thought so,” as 
the men suddenly became noisily busy with 
the unsaddling of their horses, and the 
women slipped away to their household oc- 
cupations. ‘Tio Pedro is not a man to be 
trifled with. 
and ina moment of confusion he adroitly 
left the court without being seen, and, as has 
been said, followed her steps till, as she 
crouched behind one of the buttresses of the 
church, he halted behind 
looked at her keenly, impatient with the un- 
certain light, eager to approach her before 
it darkened, yet waiting stoically until she 
was settled in a sullen crouching attitude, 
probably for that vigil of silence and hunger 
in which a ranchero’s anger usually expends 


But, ah, there goes the girl!” 


another, and 


itself, or crystallizes into a revengeful mem- 
ory. 

After some minutes, though, during which 
the girl neither sobbed nor moved, he sud- 
denly bent over and touched her on the 
shoulder. She was accustomed to such in- 
trusions, and shook herself sullenly, not 
even looking up when an unknown voice 
accosted her. ‘* Hist tu! I have something 
for thee.” 

‘“‘T want nothing, not manna _ from 
Heaven even.” 

‘««*T will prove better than that.” 

‘* Then keep it thyself. 
I take neither a blow from a woman 


Thou’rt a stran- 
ger. 
nor a gift from a man.” 

‘*Ah!” said the man, coming a little 
nearer and laying a hand lightly on her 
shoulder. ‘‘ If thou wilt have nothing, shall 
I tell thee something ?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulder uneasily 
under his hand. 
for tales,” she said contemptuously; yet the 


**T am not a baby to care 


man noticed she turned her head slightly 
towards him. 

** Thou art one of a thousand!” he ejacu- 
lated admiringly. ‘*‘ Hey now, proud one, 


suppose I should tell thee who thou art— 
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what wouldst thou give Tio Reyes for that?” 

‘*Bah!” said the girl, ‘‘I have never 
thought about it.” Yet she was conscious 
that her heart began to beat wildly, and her 
A little 
picture formed itself before her eyes, of 
Pepe and Marta and Ranulfo, and a score 
of others, waifs of humanity, and herself ona 
She had 


never consciously separated herself from 


voice sounded faint in her ears. 


height looking down upon them. 


them; she had never even wished that she, 
like them, had at least a mother; but pres- 
ently she was conscious of a new feeling— 
yet she laughed as she said, ‘*I was born 
then like other children; I had a mother?” 

‘That had you, but I am not going to 
sing all that’s in the book, Vina. ‘The wise 
man talks little, and the prudent woman asks 
few questions, and thus less lies are spoken.” 

‘* But thou art not my father?” queried 
Chinita a sudden 
apprehension that seized her, and turning 


insolently, yi-lding to 


full upon the stranger. 
“* Dios me libre!” answered he; ‘* badly 


fared the owl that nourished the young 


eaglet.”” 
“<'Tell me who I am!” cried Chinita ina 
sudden passion of eagerness, clutching the 
man’s arm. 
“Tut! tut! tut! that 


and as you will not hear my pretty little 


is not my business; 


tale” —for Chinita thrust him violently aside 
-**T will give you but one word of warning 
and begone: the old hind pushes at the 
young fawn, but they both make venison.” 
Chinita 
phraseology and symbolical meanings of the 


was accustomed to the obscure 


thousand proverbs used by her country peo- 
ple, and she instantly caught the idea the 
speaker sought to convey; but its very audaci- 
ty held her silent for some moments. It 
was only after she had gazed at him long and 
searchingly that she could stammer, ‘‘Dona 
Isabel—and I—Chinita—the same!” 

The man nodded, but put his finger upon 
his lip. He feared perhaps some wild out- 
burst of surprise or exultation; but instead 
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she said in an awed whisper, ‘‘Is she then 
my mother?” 

Tio Reyes leaned against the church and 
burst into irrepressible though silent laughter. 
*¢ What next will the girl dream of ?” he ejac- 
ulated at length, and laughed again. 

‘*What, am I then such a fool?” asked 
Chinita coolly, though with inward rage. 
‘* Look you, if you had told me yes, I would 
not have believed you any more than I be- 
lieved when Seftor Enrique said that she had 
the young American killed who died so many 
years ago. Bah, one thing is as foolish as 
the other,” and she turned away disdainfully. 

‘*What!” exclaimed the man eagerly, 
‘do they say that? Humph! Well things 
as strange as that have happened in her day.” 

‘* But that is a lie,” cried Chinita excitedly, 
‘«It was only because she would not interfere 
to save his son from being shot as murderer 
and /adron that Enrique said so. He went 
away himself the day after, and he it was who 
But 
what has that to do with us?” and now first— 


led Calvo to the rancho del Refugio. 


perhaps because there had been time for the 
take shape in her mind-—she 


showed an eager and excited curiosity. ‘Tell 


matter to 


me who I am; you surely have more to tell 
me than that I was born Garcia!” 

‘«And is not that enough ?” cried the man, 
‘Why for a word thou canst be as good as 
Dona Isabel’s daughter; with that face of 
thine she dare not refuse thee anything.” 

Chinita looked at him, as if she would 
have torn his secret from him. Strange to 
say, not a suspicion that he was jesting with 
her entered her mind. Even as she stood 
there almost in rags, she felt instinctively that 
she was far removed from him. The one 
fact that she was a Garcia, one of the family 
whom she looked upon as the incarnation of 
wealth and power, overpowered every other 
emotion, even that of curiosity. She was 
vexed, baffled that he said no more, yet felt 
as if she knew all and had but for a moment 
forgotten. She even turned away from him 


with a momentary impulse to rush into the 
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presence of Dofia Isabel and assail her with 
the cry, ‘Look at me! Why did you thrust 
me away? «I too am a Garcia!” 

**Stay!” cried Tio Reyes as she started 
from his side. Her wild thoughts had flash- 
ed by so rapidly that, quick though he was to 
read the countenance, he had caught scarce 
an inkling of what had passed through her 
mind and was certain only of the half dazed 
affright with which she looked at him. It 
irritated and disappointed him. 

‘* What, girl!” he said, ‘‘is not this news 
worth so much as a ‘thank you?’ Is it noth- 
ing to you whether you are the dust of the 
Well, I 
Ah! ah! what know I who you 
It was my joke! 


road way, ora jewel of the mine ? 
lied to you. 
are. Tio Reyes always 
likes a jest with a pretty girl.” 

‘* But this is no jest,” said Chinita, quick 
to perceive that the man was already half 
repentant of his words; ‘* You can better 
put the ocean into a -well, than shut up the 
Ah, I did not 
need you to tell me I was no beggar’s brat, 
picked up by chance on the plain. I have 
heard them say, Pedro has rich clothes 
which I was wrapped in. 


truth when it is once out. 


He has always 
laughed at me, when I have asked about 
them, but all the same he shall show them 
to you this very night.” 

‘*Chut,” interrupted the man, ‘* what 
should I know of swaddling clothes? ’Tis 
just a maid’s folly to think of such /rioleras. 
They would not prove thee a Garcia, any 
more than the lack of them belies it, or my 
mere word insures it !” 

‘* That which puzzles me is,” said Chinita 
gravely, turning her head on one side, and 
lookingly at him keenly by the dim light, 
‘*Why you have told me this. Have you 
been sent with a message from 
those who left me here ?” 

‘* No, by my faith,” said the man laugh- 
ing; ‘*And why do you think I laugh? 
Why you are the first one who ever asked 
Tio Reyes for a reason. 


from 


Does anybody 
who knows me say, ‘ Why did you take Don 
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Fulano, with all his duos safe through the 
mountains, and then allow that poor devil 
De Tal, who had not so much asa cuartillo, 
to be shot down like a dog by the wayside ?” 
No, even the village idiot, knows Tio Reyes 
has reasons too great to be tossed from one 
to another like a ball; and yet you ask me 
why I have told you the secret I have kept 
for years, and perhaps expect an answer. 
No, no, that plum is not ripe enough to fall 
at the first puff of wind.” 

‘«T will tell you one thing, though you tell 
me nothing,” said Chinita shrewdly after a 
pause: ‘* It is not from love to Dofta Isabel 
that you have told me this, nor for love of 
me either. What good have you done me 
by telling me I am a Garcia? Why, if I 
had had the sense of a parrot, I might have 
known it before.” It seemed to her in her 
excitement, as if, indeed, she had always 
known it. 

*« A word to the wise is enough,” said the 


man, mysteriously. ‘* Keep your knowl- 


edge to yourself, but use it to your advan- 
You were sent like a package to 


tage. 
Dota Isabel years ago, but stopped by a 
clumsy messenger. She finds you in her 
path now; let her find something alive under 
the shabby coverings. God puts many a 
sweet nut in a rough shell—many a poison 
in despised weeds!” 

** Oh!” cried Chinita, with a wicked little 
laugh, though even at that moment the 
chords of kinship thrilled, ‘‘ I am but a weed 
to Dota Isabel, eh? Shall I go to herand say, 
‘ Here is a Garcia to be trodden down ?’” 

She said this with so superb an air of deris- 
ion, that the man who, unconsciously, all his 
life had been an inimitable actor in his way, 
muttered a deep caraméba of enthusiastic 
admiration. 

«*T would by all the saints I would stay 
here to see how you will goad and sting my 
“Ay, 
remember you are a Garcia, with a hundred 


grand Senora,” he said vindictively. 


old scores to pay off; I have put the cards 


in your hands; Pactencta vy barajar.” 
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‘* Patience, and shuffle the cards,”— 
those cards simply the knowledge that she 
was a Garcia, with presumably the wrongs 
of parents to avenge. The thoughts were 
not very clear in her mind, but the instincts of 
resentment of insult, and of filial devotion 
were those which amid so much that is un- 
generous, evil, and fierce, ever pervade the 
breast of the Mexican. She turned again 
to ask almost imploringly, ‘‘ My father— 
my mother—who were they? when she 
found she He had extorted 
no promise of secresy, offered no bribe ; it was 
as if he had put a weapon in her hand, 
preciousness and 


was alone. 


knowing that its very 
subtlety would prevent her from revealing 
whence she had received it, and would in- 
dicate the use to which it was to be turned. 

Chinita leaned against the buttress and 
pondered. Strangely enough, she did not, 
for 2 moment, think to seek the man and 
demand further explanation. As she felt 
he had divined her character, so she divined 
his. He had said all he would say. After 
all, it was enough ! 

At the end of an hour, she left that spot, 
which she never saw after without a thrill of 
the heart, and walked straight to the door- 
way, where Pedro sat. He was eating 
his supper mechanically, with a disturbed 
countenance, which cleared when he saw 
her. 

*« They are tamales de chile, hija,” he said, 
pushing towards her the platter, upon which 
lay some morsels of corn-pastry and pepper 
sauce, wrapped in corn leaves. ‘* Eat, 
thou must be hungry.” 

He sighed, for perplexity and 
had destroyed his own appetite, and thought 
enviously, as Chinita’s white teeth closed 
on the soft pastry, which was yellow in 
**Tt is a good thing nothing 


vexation 


comparison. 
but unrequited love keeps the young from 
supping —and that only for a time,” 

He watched Chinita narrowly as she was 
eating, and drinking atole from the rough 


earthen e//a. ‘There was some change in her 
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he could not understand ; quite different from 
the passion in which he had last seen her, 
or the languor which would naturally succeed 
it. She did not talk, and something kept 
him from referring to the scene in the 
courtyard. He felt that she would resent 
it. ‘Iwo or three times she bent over him 
and touched his hand caressingly, yet he 
was not encouraged to smooth her tangled 
hair, or offer any of those awkward proofs 
of affection which she was wont to receive 
and laugh at or return as the humor seized 
her; neither did he remind her that it was 
getting late, but at and _ took 
from his girdle the key of the postern. 

‘* Put it back, Pedro!” she said in her 
softest voice, ‘‘I shall never sleep in the 


last rose 


choza with Florencia and the children again; 
and be not afraid, I will not go to the corri- 
There is room and to spare in 
‘*She nodded towards the 


dor either. 
yon great house. 
noches, 


muttered a dwuenos 


Pedro could recover from his 


‘inner court, 


and before 
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surprise sufficiently to speak, swiftly crossed 
the patio, and disappeared. 

Pedro looked at her stupefied. He realized 
that a great gulf had opened between them ; 
that figuratively his foster child had left him 
forever. He looked like one who, holding 
a pet bird loosely in his hand, had beheld 
it suddenly escape him, and soar across a 
wide and bridgeless chasm. Would it dash 
itself into atoms against the opposite cliffs, 
or perchance reach a safe haven? Such 
was the essence of the thoughts for which 
Pedro framed no words. ‘* Dios es grande,” 
he muttered at length, ‘‘and knows what 
He does ; adding with a sort of heathen, 
and dogged obstinacy. ‘* But Pedro still 
is here ; Pedro does not forget Vina!” He 
looked up as if to some invisible auditor, 
crossed himself, then wearily threw himself 
upon his pallet ; but weary as he was, the 
strong young subject of his cares was sunk in 
deep and dreamless sleep, long before he 
closed his eyes. 
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A LOAD OF WOOD. 


tO MY FRIEND UPON HIS WEDDING DAY. 
Accept my offering—a farmer’s load— 

The gnarled roots of mesquite and of sage, 
And boles of mountain oak, torn from the soil 


With many a blow of mattock and of axe. 


Such uncouth cordwood is in vogue with us 
Who dwell upon the mountain side, where erst 
The scrubby chapperal was all the growth 
That Nature, in a rugged spirit, gave. 


And so, in clearing off my foothills farm, 
To plant therein the orange and the vine, 
That better grace this sunny clime of ours, 
My stock of fuel grew. And I have come, 
With wagon clattering down the rugged way, 
And I have brought my offering, as the rest, 
To grace your wedding feast. 
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Doubt not, my friend, 
That you shall find the fuel sound and good, 
Quick to the spark and ready in the blaze, 
To boil the pot and make the kettle sing. 
*Tis likewise fairly suited to the grate 
(Now the long evenings are a little cool), 
Yielding its store of sunshine to the roum. 


For every use 
That men require, in reason, of a fire 
I do commend this wood. But know you that, 
Beyond the uses here enumerate, 
There’s magic in it? Wonders, like to which 
The sorcerers of the East did never work, 
Shall it perform for you. 


The time is come 
When to yourself you take the heart’s best choice, 
An honored wife. And you have chosen well; 
For she, not lacking in the gentle grace 
That Nature but bestows on womankind, 
Has yet the subtler charm that is vouchsafed 
To those alone of true and generous heart. 


Ensconsed in gown and slippers, sit you down, 
(Your love beside you), and this magic blaze 
Shall send a thrill of rapture through your soul 
That kings and emperors have vainly sought. 


Anon the simple meal 
Her hand prepares above this witching flame 
Unto your palate shall approve itself 
Than nectar and ambrosia sweeter far. 
Into the embers of this mystic fire 
Gaze you, the while the night is growing old, 
And (still your wife beside you) there shall be 
Most wondrous visions to you both revealed. 


So, pondering on these things, it seemed most fit 
That I, your boyhood’s chosen friend, and still 
The boon companion of maturer years, 
Should your Prometheus be; bringing the fire 
To consecrate your home. God bless you, Fred! 
God bless your hearthstone! May its flame of joy 
Burn on increasing, like the Aztec fires. 
Wm. A. Spalding. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


There are three different monetary sys- 
tems used in the world: 

I. Zhe Monometallic Gold System, in 
which gold coins only constitute a legal ten- 
der for the payment of debts to an unlimited 
extent, as in Great Britain and Ireland. 

II. Zhe Monometallic Silver System, in 
which the unlimited legal tender quality is 
given to silver coins only, as in British India. 

Il. Zhe Bimetallic System, in which the 
unlimited legal tender quality is given to 
coins both of gold and silver, as in France 
and the United States. 

Which of these three systems is to be pre- 
ferred ? 

If the 
whether it were better to use as a measure 


abstract question were asked, 
of values one metal or two metals, it would 
seem obvious that the answer should be in 
favor of one metal. 

For all the commodities whose value is to 
be measured vary in value according to the 
aw of supply and demand, and the equa- 
But the 
and 


tion differs with each commodity. 
metals are themselves commodities, 


they form no exception to the general rule. 


lo use any metal therefore as a measure of 


the value of other commodities, is to use a 
\arying standard to measure varying values. 
lo use two metals is to use two such vary- 
ing standards—standards varying not only 
as to their own values, but also as to each 
other’s value. If we were compelled to 
measure lengths’ with a varying foot, we 


should undoubtedly consider this a very un- 


satisfactory method of measurement; but if 


in addition to the varying foot, we were also 


compelled to"use a varying inch, the diffi- 


culties would seem to be very greatly in- 


creased. 
If, then, we consider metallic money sole- 
ly with relation to its function as a measurer 


of values, and seek for it the greatest theo- 
retical advantage in this respect, it would 
be natural to conclude that we should find 
it-in the use of one metal only. 

But this is very far from solving the prob- 
lem. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
the very apparent reasonableness of this argu- 
ment has not tended to obscure the main 
question, for many minds have rested upon 
so simple and easy an answer, without in- 
quiry into the matter further. A more 
searching examination will, I think, show 
that this plausible solution does not go be- 
low the surface of the problem. 

1. In the 


first place, the argument 


proves too much. For if it is better to use 


one varying standard than two, it would 
be evidently still better to use a standard 
that did not We started with 


the admission that each of our metals varied 


vary at all. 


in value according to the laws of supply and 
demand. But our measures of length, of 
weight, of cubic contents, do not vary: 
why, it may be fairly asked, should we use 
a varying standard of value ? 

If we follow our premises to their logical 
conclusion, the end must be that the very 
best standard of value would be something 
that itself never varied in value, but always 
Now 
the only things that always remain of the 


and everywhere remained the same. 


same value are those that never have any 
value at all. ‘The best possible measurer of 
values, therefore, must be sought among 
things that are intrinsically worthless and 
practically have no value whatever, except 
perhaps, that which is given them as and 
for a measurer of values of other things. 
Since none of the metals possess this pre- 
requisite, they would all be necessarily 
excluded. 

The advocates of an irredeemable paper 

















currency claim to have found this ideal 





measurer of values in what is called ‘* Fiat 
money,” the fundamental principle of which 
is that in itself it is good for nothing, and 
owes its value solely to the government 







stamp, which makes it money. 

Without entering into the question of the 
policy or impolicy of issuing this kind of 
money, it is sufficient to say here that in 
this particular theoretical advantage of un- 
varying value it is certainly far superior to 
any other form of money known, and if this 
is the only quality that we are seeking in 
money, we had better at once discard all 
the metals and take up this stamped paper. 

2. But the measurement of values is not 
It is a very 












the only function of money. 
important function, no doubt, but it is 
neither the only function nor the only im- 






portant function. 

Suppose ten yards of cloth are worth ten 
dollars in money. We may fairly enough 
say that the length of the cloth in this case 
is measured in yards and its value is meas- 
ured in dollars, and so far both yards and 








dollars are alike pure abstractions. 

But if one buys ten yards of cloth for ten 
dollars in money, the purchaser gives the 
seller the dollars that measure the value of 
the cloth and receives in return, not the 
yards that measured its length, but the cloth 

- itself. Itis as if he had taken ten silver 
yardsticks, and after measuring their com- 
bined length in cloth, had exchanged the 










yardsticks for the cloth. 
A measure of value, then, which can be 






used as money, differs from all other meas- 





ures in that it must be capable of transfer; 





it must be susceptible of manual delivery— 





or, to use the common and accepted phrase, 





it must be a Medtum of Exchange. 
For this purpose there are certain prop- 






erties that are absolutely necessary, and 





many others that are highly desirable. Pro- 





fessor Jevons enumerates the most important 





of these in a list, placing them according to 





what he considers the order of their impor- 
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tance. 

1. Utility and value. 

2. Portability. 

3. Indestructibility. 

4. Homogeneity. 

5. Divisibility. 

6. Stability of Value. 

7. Cognizability. 


But in addition to these, it is evident that 
the substance, be it metal or anything else, 
that is to be used as money, must exist in 
sufficient quantities to supply the amount of 
money required in the barter, trade, and 
commerce of the world. 

Thus it has been said that such rare met- 
als as palladium, rhodium, iridium, and 
others of the same group, although more 
valuable than gold, cannot be used as money, 
because so far as known they occur in too 
minute quantities to supply the amount 
needed of a metal that is to be used asa 
medium of exchange. The same objection 
was made to the use of platinum as money 
when coined by the Russian government in 
the early part of this century, and tor this 
reason among others its coinage was discon- 
tinued. 

Now it is positively known, as will here- 
inafter more fully appear, that there is not 
enough of either gold or silver, taken sep- 
arately, in the world to supply the quantity 
that is needed for use as money—unless in- 
deed, the value of the single metal so taken 
should be inordinately raised above its pres- 
ent value. 

To this extent, therefore, there is a decided 
advantage in using both metals as money 
over the use of either metal. 

3. ‘The use of only one metal as a 
medium of exchange has a tendency to ex- 
pose the world’s stock of money to great 
and sudden changes in quantity according 
as there happens to be an over production 
or underproduction of that particular metal, 
and these changes in quantity are the direct 
occasion of great fluctuations in value. 
While the opposite system is not entirely 
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free from this evil, it is a measurable im- 
provement on the other. 

Writers on this subject have pointed out 
the different conditions in which gold and 
silver occur in nature. Gold is 
found in the native form and usually near 
It is principally 


generally 


the surface of the earth. 
obtained by washing and in the form of dust or 
Silver, on the other hand, almost 
always occurs in veins or deposits in depth, 
with other metals or 
form of mineralized 


nuggets. 


and in combination 
in the 
which require metallurgical treatment more 


elements ores, 
or less elaborate before the silver can be 
utilized as a metallic product. 

The conditions of the occurrence of the 
two metals being so essentially different, it 
will not surprise us to find in the history of 
the precious metals that a very large produc- 
tion of the one metal has been frequently 
accompanied by a small production of the 
other, so that the aggregate production of 
both metals has been subject to very much 
fluctuation than the production of 
cither one. 

For example, the carefully prepared tables 
of Doctor Sétbeer, probably the leading 
iuthority on this subject, show that between 


less 


the years 1493 and 1850 the estimated pro- 
duction of gold 16,368 
franes; while the estimated production of 


was millions of 
silver during the same period was 33,292 
millions of francs, being very nearly twice 
as much silver as gold. But during the 
years 1851 to 1879 the estimated produc- 
tion of gold was 18,778 millions of francs, 
and of silver 9,101 millions of francs; being 
a little more than twice as much gold as 
silver. 

If only one metal were used as money, and 
these very large changes in the amount of 
production and consequent fluctuations in 
value were confined to that metal alone, it is 
evident that there must be very much greater 
disturbance in the value of money than if 
both metals were used. 

Indeed, this is admitted by the leading 
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monometallists themselves, and Professor 
Jevons—a pronounced gold monometallist— 
in his well-known work on Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, has illustrated the 
principle by ingenious diagrams, showing 
first the lines of fluctuation in value of gold 
and silver separately, stated in terms of cop- 
per, and then the line of extreme fluctuations 
of both metals taken together, and finally 
the line of the fluctuation in the value of 
money when both metals are used; and of 
this he says: ‘* This line undergoes more fre- 
quent fluctuations than either of the curves 
of gold or silver, but the fluctuations do not 
proceed to so great an extent, a point of 
much greater importance.” 

Going back now to the plausible solution of 
our problem which at first seemed so satis- 
factory, we find that we committed the great 
error of treating the measure of value as if it 
were a pure abstraction, like the measures of 
length or weight; and applying to money 
the same principle that would have been per- 
fectly correct when applied to yards or to 
pounds, we concluded that it was better to 
use one standard of value than two. 

But money is not, and never can be a 


mere abstraction ; it is and always must be 


a tangible and transferable substance, and 
the rules that govern the measures of length 
and of weight have no application to the me- 
dium of exchange, even although that me- 
dium, among other functions, performs that 
of a measure of values. 

The fallacy of the argument clearly ap- 
pears when we consider the illustration with 
which it was accompanied. If we were com- 
pelled to measure lengths with a varying 
foot, it would be evidently unwise to use a 
varying inch or vice versa, because even al- 
though each of them did vary there would 
always be plenty of either to satisfy every re- 
quirement of measurement. But suppose 
that instead of being abstract ideas, our feet 
and inches were tangible substances, and 
could not be used as measurements without 
transferring them from hand to hand ; then 
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suppose that there positively was not enough 
of either to satisfy the necessary require- 
ments of the world ; and finally suppose that 
we had to dig our feet and inches out of the 
earth, and sometimes there was plenty of the 
former and a scarcity of the latter, and some- 
times the case was reversed and there was a 
scarcity of the former and a plenty of the lat- 
ter. In such a case, it is probable that we 
should be glad to use both feet and inches 
even although they did both vary. 

Putting then our abstract proposition into 
the concrete form, we see that even consid- 
ering money solely from the standpoint of a 
measurer of values, the use of both metals as 
money possesses certain marked advantages 
over the use of either of the other two metals. 

4. Bimetallism has a further great ad- 
vantage in that it prevents excessive fluctua- 
tions in the value of either metal, by means 
of what is called its compensatory or equi- 
libratory action. 

Let us suppose that by reason of new 
discoveries or improved processes, there 
suddenly occurs a greatly increased produc- 
tion of either gold or silver. If all the com- 
mercial and trading communities in the 
world were using both metals as money, 
with a fixed ratio between them, it is clear 
that this increase in the production of one 
metal over the other would cause little or no 
fluctuation in the value of either. A largely 
augmented supply might, of course, diminish 
the value of money as money, because the 
stock on hand would be increased beyond 
the existing demand for its use; but except 
to the limited extent presently mentioned, 
there would be no increase or diminution in 
the value of cither gold or silver as compared 
with each other. <A gold dollar would con- 
tinue to have the same purchasing power as 
a silver dollar, and 7sce versa, no matter 
how much the supply of either metal might 
be increased. In the event that this dispro- 
portionate production should be greatly pro- 
longed, it is possible that the demand for 
the metal lagging behind, for use in the arts, 
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might tend to give it a value in excess of the 


‘ratio fixed by law, but this is a contingency 


so remote that it is hardly worth considering. 

Let us now suppose that instead of all 
the commercial and trading nations using 
both metals as money, they are divided into 
three considerable groups, only one of 
which uses both metals, while of the other 
two groups, One uses the single gold stand- 
ard and the other the single silver standard. 
This is now, and during the present century 
at least has been, the actual state of the 
case. 

We will next assume an unusually large 
production of one of the metals, say gold 
for example. The gold nations soon dis- 
cover that they have more gold than they 
need, and as a natural consequence, in their 
commerce with the bi-metallic nations, they 
make use of gold as the medium of ex- 
change. If the increased production con- 
tinues, they send their surplus gold into the 
bimetallic countries and exchange it for 
silver at par, and use the silver so obtained 
to carry on their trade with the silver group 
of nations. 

It is clear that this process could continue 
until the great bulk of the silver held by the 
bimetallic nations had been exhausted, and 
until this limit was reached there would be 
but a small undervaluation of gold. 

The great commercial advantage of this 
Par of Exchange, as it has been termed, 
and its economic value in preventing sudden 
and disastrous fluctuations, can hardly be 
over-estimated. In the great majority of 
cases its effect must be to preserve the equi- 
librium until the balance of production is 
restored, and in any possible contingency it 
would at least moderate and slacken the 
dangerous Consequences which might other- 
wise ensue. 

The operation of this 
action has been clearly demonstrated in 


compe nsatory 


The story is so well told by 


modern times. 
General Francis A. Walker in his admirable 
treatise on Money, Trade, and Industry, 
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that I quote the passage entire: 

‘*The most conspicuous example of the 
replacement of the dearer by the cheapened 
money metal under the bimetallic system, 
is that of France after the Californian and 
Australian gold discoveries. Prior to 1850 
the general circulation of France consisted 
of silver, gold being too valuable to circu- 
late at the ratio of 151% to 1. 
seventeen years of Louis Philippe’s reign, 


During the 


gold was coined only on an average of 
12,500,000 francs annually. Though the 
California production began in 1848, the 
influence of the new mines was not felt until 
1850. Immediately thereafter the bimet- 
allic system of France was subjected to a 
severe trial. 

‘In 1846 the total production of the 
world was estimated at $30,000,000 of gold, 
and $32,500,000 of silver. In 1852 the 


annual production of gold had risen to 
$150,000,000, while that of silver had risen 
to only $42,500,000. When the California 
discoveries took place, the stock of silver in 
existence was at least one-half greater than 
that of gold. Within twenty years these 
proportions were to be reversed. 

‘*The effect was of course to cheapen 


gold relatively to silver; and hence under 
the French law, the coinage of gold began 
actively. In 1850 it was coined to the 

f 85,000,000 francs; in 1851, 270,- 
00; in 1852, 27,000,000; in 1853, 


,000,000; in 1854, 526,000,000; in 
355, 447,000,000; in 1856, 508,000,000; 
1857, 572,000,000; in all, within eight 
‘ears, 2,721,000,000 francs. 
‘**Coincidently with this movement, the 
For the 


period of 1800 to 1848 the average annual 


coinage of silver was checked. 


coinage of silver had been about 81,000,000 
lrancs. In 1853 the silver coinage had 


to 20,000,000 francs; in 1854 to 

900,000; in 1855 it rose to 25,000,000; 
in 1856 to 54,000,000 (these were the years 
of the war in the Crimea); in 1857 it sank 


to 4,000,000 francs. 
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‘* The effect of the issue of the cheapened 
metal was naturally to displace a portion of 
the dearer metal existing in the form of 
coin, and to cause its shipment to coun- 
tries not having the bimetallic system. 

**In 1852 the excess of exports over im- 


ports of silver amounted to 3,000,000 francs; 
in 1853 it rose to 117,000,000; in 1854 to 
164,000,000; in 1855 to 197,000,000; in 
1856 to 284,000,000; in 1857 to 362,000,- 
In all, from 1852 to 1859 inclusive, 
computed to be 


000. 
I,127,000,000 francs, 
about two-fifths of the French stock of sil- 
ver money. All this vast exportation had 
taken place through a premium on silver, 
which ranged generally between one and 
three per Cent. 

‘«« The effect produced was twofold. Gold 
and silver were held together at nearly the 
ratio of the French law, 151% to 1. The 
production of gold in the period following 
1850 was sufficiently large to have caused a 
very great fall in its silver value. Such a 
fall was apprehended by those who did not 
understand or appreciate the working of the 
It was feared that gold 
one-half its 


bimetallic system. 
would sink to two-thirds or 
former value. A veritable’ gold panic set in. 
‘ Frightened,’ says Professor Levi, ‘and not 
without reason, at the possible consequences, 
some countries heretofore anxious to attract 
and retain gold in circulation, even at great 
feverish anxiety to 
In July, 1850, Hol- 


sacrifices, showed a 
banish it altogether. 
land demonetized the gold ten-florin piece 
andthe Guillaume. Portugal prohibited any 
gold from having a current value, except 
English sovereigns. Belgium demonetized 
its gold circulation. Russia prohibited the 
export of silver; and France, alarmed, but 
less hasty, issued a commission to inquire 
into the matter.’ 

**All these apprehensions were vain, so 
long as France kept open her mints to both 
metals, and silver rem&ined to be exported. 
As M. ‘It was 


impossible so long as this state of things ex- 


Chevalier remarked:.... 
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isted that gold should fall anywhere, whether 
at London, at St. Petersburg, or at New 
York, much one-half 
times its weight in silver.’ 


fect produced by the flood of new gold was 


below fifteen and 


The maximum ef- 


to change the silver price of that metal 434 
per cent, and even this effect in any such de- 
gree was momentary ; gold nearly recovered 
its price again, the whole permanent effect 
of the California and Australian discoveries 
being placed by Professor Jevons at not 
above 1% per cent. 

‘© The second result of the operation of the 
bimetallic system during this critical period, 
was that gold and silver thus held closely to- 
gether by the operation of the French law, 
both declined in Without the bi- 
metallic system, gold would have sustained a 


value. 


great fall while silver would have held its 
own, or perhaps have risen ; as it was, gold 
and silver sank together, ‘ the depth of the 
fall being diminished’ says Professor Caires, 
‘as the surface over which it has taken 
place has been enlarged.’ ” 

The gold monometallists have fully ad- 
mitted the facts here stated and have ac- 
knowledged thatthe equilibrium between the 
metals was preserved by the bimetallic 
system. 

Mr. Bagehot, of the London Lconomest, 


speaking of the bimetallic countries 


says: 
‘* Whenever the values of the two metals 
altered, these countries acted as equalizing 
machines. They took the metal which fell ; 
they sold the metal which rose, and thus the 
relative value af the two was kept at its old 
point.” 

Protessor Jevons in discussing the 
that the 


‘*cannot prevent both metals from falling or 


same 


question = says bimetallic system 
rising in value compared with other commo- 
dities, but it can throw variations of supply 
and demand over a large area, instead of 
leaving each metal to be affected merely by 
its own accidents.” 

**two reser- 


** Imagine,” he continues, 


voirs of water, each subject to independent 
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In the 


absence of any connecting pipe the level of 


variations of supply and demand. 


the water in each reservoir will be subject to 
its own fluctuations only. But if we open a 
connection, the water in both will assume a 
certain mean level, and the effects of any ex- 
cessive supply or demand will be distributed 
over the whole area of both reservoirs.” 

It only remains to add that France, while 
performing the great function of equalizing 
the money metals, herself sustained no in- 
jury. Her prosperity continued unabated 
during the whole of the critical period, and 
she emerged from it in certainly as good if 
not better financial condition than when it 
began. 

It would seem indeed that there are cer- 
tain features in the bimetallic system which 
under present conditions naturally attract 
trade and commerce to the country employ - 
ing it. For it tends to make that country 
a clearing house for monometallic countries, 
some of which use the gold and some the 
silver standard. Ifa merchant were dealing 
with persons of whom one set conducted 
business on a gold basis, and another on a 
silver basis, he would naturally—other things 
being equal— prefer to bank where he could 
obtain cither gold or silver as his necessities 
might require. ‘The same principle would 
seem applicable to the business carried on 
by and between the merchants and tradesmen 
of the different nations of the globe. 

It has always been one of the leading 
arguments against bimetallism, that it would 


in practice result not in the use of both 


metals, but of the cheaper metal-—that tt 


would be in fact only alternative monome- 
tallism. There is certainly much truth in 
But is it certain that this is a 
disadvantage ? Did 
find safety in it during the critical period of 


the charge. 
not the whole world 
the great influx of gold from California and 
Australia? Before that period the principal 
currency of France was silver; during it, a 
large proportion of her silver was supplanted 


by gold. Afterwards the silver current re- 
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turned and the currency became as before. 
If this is alternative monometallism, is it 
not preferable to unaltering monometallism ? 

5. There is another advantage in the bi- 
metallic system, which is especially appli- 
cable to the American people and the States 
of oure Union. 

The unit of our money—the dollar— 
while admirably adapted to our wants, is 
nevertheless too small to permit of the cir- 
culation of gold coins representing its value. 
Accordingly the coinage of gold dollars has 
been practically abandoned, and the few 
specimens in the hands of the people are 
mostly preserved as curiosities. The next 
highest gold coin—the two-and-a-half dollar 
picce—is not favored and there are relative- 
It may 


the lowest gold coin 


ly very few of them in circulation. 
be fairly said that 
which is practically available for our circula- 
tion, is the half-eagle or five dollar piece. 

If, then, we should adopt the monometal- 
lic gold system, the absolute necessities of our 
business would require the coinage and 
circulation of a very large amount of silver 
token money, to be a legal tender up to a 
moderate sum—say up to ten dollars, which 
is about the English limit. 

Now it would not answer to coin any of 
this token money in the proportion to gold 
it which our present silver dollars are coined 

nearly 16 to 1—because if we did, and 
silver ever regained its former value, this 
token money would at once leave the country, 
its proportion of silver being higher than 
that of the silver of the bimetallic countries. 
We lost the greater portion of the silver that 
we coined prior to 1853 for this identical 


reason. 


It would be necessary, therefore, to coin 


our token money with a less amount of 


‘ilver in proportion to gold than the legal 
tender silver of the bimetallic countries 
in other words, it must be less than 151% to 
'—say about the proportion of our present 
token money. 

Nor would it be practicable to vary the 
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silver content of this silver money according 
to the gold value of silver, for that would 
expose it to the hazard of constant specula- 


tion; it would be offering a premium to 
money brokers, and the amount of this kind 
of money in circulation would become such 
a varying quantity that its fluctuations could 
never be anticipated or provided against. 
Whatever the proportion, it should be a 
constant one. 

Of course we should meet with the diffi- 
culty just mentioned at the very start, for the 
gold value of our new token dollar would be 
less than that of our present standard dollar, 
but this could probably be remedied by 
offering a slight premium on the present 
issue, so as to bring them in for re-coinage. 

But let us suppose that the new system 
has been fairly inaugurated, and that we 
have a composite currency like the present 
English system, with gold coins that are a 
legal tender for an unlimited amount, and 
silver coins that are not legal tender for any 
sum in excess of ten dollars. 

It could then be charged with some jus- 
tice that we had one money for the rich and 
one for the poor; that the poor man’s money 
was a debased coin, current only within the 
‘boundaries of his own country, no matter 
what the ratio of silver to gold elsewhere 
might be, and even at home was a_ legal 
tender for only a small amount; while the 
rich man’s money was of standard value, 
current everywhere, and a legal tender to an 
unlimited extent. The poor tenant could 
not use the money with which his daily labor 
was paid to pay the rent his wealthy land- 
lord demanded, unless, indeed, his tene- 
ment was of so small value as to bring its 
rent within the legal limit. Doubtless this 
evil might be to some extent mitigated by a 
our law, under 


statute similar to 


which subsidiary coins may be redeemed at 


present 


any sub-treasury of the government in sums 
of twenty dollars or multiples thereof, but 
in any event it would work an injustice and 


create a dangerous irritation. 
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The government that coined this debased 
money would of course reap a large profit, 
but unless absolutely unavoidable ‘in carry- 
ing out measures for the benefit of the whole 
people, such a profit would be both unjust 
and unwise. It may be suggested here that 
the government of this country is now making 
a similar profit out of the coinage of 
standard dollars under the present depreci- 
ated price of silver. But the present profit is 
unavoidably made in attempting to preserve 
the former ratio between silver and gold, a 
measure which the statesmen who procured 
the passage of the law under which this coinage 
is contiuued, believed to be for the advantage 
of the whole people. The object and aim 
of the law is to prevent the making of this 
profit. 

In the case we are now considering—the 
adoption of gold monometallism by this 
country and the consequent issuance of a 
token 


would be to perpetuate this profit. 


debased © silver money —the effect 


Again, in the case of the standard silver 
dollars, the government’s protit, although an 


undesirable one, is at least gathered at 


the expense of rich and poor alike. For 
standard silver dollars, by reason of theit 
unlimited legal tender quality either as coin 
or certificates, are equally valuable to both 
of a debased silver 


classes. But in the cas 


token money the profit would be derived 


almost exclusively from the laboring classes, 


whose peculiar currency it is. “This proposi- 


tion may be doubted. Let us turn it 


around. Suppose that the government is- 
sued a debased gold currency and compelled 
val tender for 


its acceptance as a le; sums 


Qn whom would the 


above ten dollars. 
burden fall then ? 
branch of the 


Without discussing this 


question further, it is sufficient to say that 
little 


with its nece 


there is likelihood that gold mono- 


metallism, ssary accompani- 


ment of silver token money, could ever be 
enduringly successful among our people, tor 


the reason that it would create constant 
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richer and _ poorer 
inevitably become a 


between the 
classes, and would 

political question with periodically recurring 
chances of success or defeat, the very possi- 


friction 


bility of which would make it undesirable. 
The recent and divergent action of party 
conventions in the different States on this 
(juestion certainly makes this much clear. 

6. The most important objection to the 
adoption of gold monometallism remains yet 
to be considered. 

The amount of gold in circulation as 
money in the world was estimated in the re- 
port of the Director of the United States 
Mint for 1884 at $3,293,606,836. 
silver in circulation as 
money was placed at $2,754,611,080.' 

By means of this money the business of 
the Without it we 


should be in helpless confusion. 


The amount of 


world is transacted. 

It is of course well known that an im- 
mense amount of business can be transacted 
and actually is transacted without the move- 
ment of coin at all, but simply on the faith 
of its existence. For example: A draws a 
check on his bank and with it pays his debt 
to Bb who endorses it over to C and thus can- 
cels another obligation. C in his turn trans- 
fers itto D who deposits it in the bank on 
which it was drawn. But on the same day 
1) pays A $5,000 by a check which A sends 
to bank with his other deposits. It is found 
in the bank that A’s check in the hands of 
1) exactly balances D’s check in the hands 
of A and thus we have the result that $20,- 
ooo of debt has been paid, while not a dollar 
in coin has changed hands. Of course this 
use Of paper representatives of money may 
be extended almost without limit and may 
be further ramified and complicated in a 
multitude of ways unnecessary to explain 
here. 

But the important fact must not be lost 
sight of that such use of paper representa- 
tives of money is absolutely impossible unless 

(The probable amounts of the }-recious metals in cireu- 


lation as money in China and some of the other Asiatic 
countries are not included in these estimates. 
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the actual coin is ready somewhere to liqui- 
date each piece of paper on presentation 
Unless this is so, then that use of a paper 
representative of money means either fraud or 
In all these transactions with 
It is 


insolvency. 
paper there is no new money created. 
simply a very convenient method of handling 
that 
convenient that by means of it a 


money already exists—a method so 
small 
amount of money may be made to do an im- 
If A had gone 


to the bank and got his $5,000 and carried 


mense amount of business. 


it to B, and B had then carried it to C, and 
C had carried it to D, and D had carried it 
to the bank, the transaction would have been 
exactly the same ; but by this use of paper 
representatives all this carriage was avoided 
and the money remained all the time securely 
in the vaults of the bank. 

Let us now go back to our sum total of 
money. For the purposes of this argument 
we will assume the grand aggregate to be 
$6,000,000,000, one half being gold coin 
and the other half silver coin. Let us now 
assume that silver coins are everywhere de- 
monetized and rendered unavailable for use 


as money. Of course this would reduce 
our stock of money by just one-half and, as 
we have seen, it would reduce our ability to 
do business with paper representatives of 
money in exactly the same proportion. 

that the result of 


change would be to put the whole work of 


It is evident such a 
ur grand aggregate of $6,000,c00,000 upon 
the $3,000,000,000 of gold remaining avail- 
able for use as money. Each gold dollar 
would become twice as useful as it was be- 
fore and twice as valuable. One dollar 
after the demonetization of silver would be 
equal to dollars before the demoneti- 


| two 
zation. 
harm 


did what 


ould result ? The man who received only 


Suppose this happen, 
dollar when he received two dollars be- 


ould soon find that he could purchase 


ith his one dollar what before had cost him 


two dollars, so that the gains and _ losses 


Vou. VILI—S54. 
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created by the change would offset each 
other. ‘To those who survived the painful 
process of a readjustment of our complicated 
price-lists this would doubtless be the result 
as to all future expenditures. But how 
about antecedent debts? One dollar after 
demonetization will not pay two dollars of in- 
debtedness incurred prior to the change. 

The practical result of the change, there- 
fore, would be to double the amount of all 
debts. 

When we consider the enormous bonded 
indebtedness of the different nations of the 
earth, and add to that the, additional in- 
debtedness of the multitude of States, 
provinces, and municipalities constituting 
those nations, and pile upon this aggregate 
the almost countless private debts of the 
individuals living in these States, provinces, 
and municipalities-—a grand total which has 
been estimated to amount to not less than 
$70,000,000,000— it is within bounds to 
say that such a change as we are now con- 
sidering would, unless prolonged for a cen- 
tury or more of time, inevitably bankrupt 
every civilized nation of the globe. 

The burden is sufficiently grievous as it 
exists, but to double it—to make every 
nation, every State, every province, every 
municipality, every individual owe two dol- 
lars when he owed but one dollar before— 
would be simply to bring about universal 
ruin. 

If the policy of the universal demonetiza- 
tion of silver were resolved upon, or if such 
an event were surely impending, could it be 
prolonged during a sufficient time to prevent 
or ameliorate the enormously disturbing in- 
fluence of such a measure upon the business 
of the world ? 

We have seen in the past that the markct 
has sustained with astonishing equanimity 
the immense influx of gold and silver from 
new discoveries of these metals in the mines 
of America. But in those times no one 
could predict how soon the current might 
slacken or the stream run dry. The pro- 
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duction of mines has always been precarious, 
and in no single instance has it been con- 
tinuous. 

Again, economists have long since pointed 
out that money, unlike all other things that 
can be bought and sold, is but slightly 
affected by a merely prospective increase of 
the metals composing it. Not until the 
metals have been actually extracted and 
coined into money, and this money is circu- 
lating from hand to hand, does the effect of 
an increased supply become apparent. In 
the 
wheat, corn, hay, cotton, and the like 
the bare prospect of an augmentation of the 


case of every other commodity—in 


supply is immediately felt in the market 
price. The effect of a great increase in 
production of either metal in the past was 
therefore but slowly felt. 

But in the case which we are now consid- 
ering, these modifying influences could hardly 
operate. The 
means the annihilation of the value of an 
existing supply. 
is easily estimated; the effect of the change 


demonetization of — silver 


The amount in circulation 


is readily foreseen. 
In the present condition of wealth and 
the 


telegraphs, 


intelligence, with all 


railroads, steamships, public 
journals, and daily, and even hourly, market 
reports, the catastrophe could probably not 
merchants 


be long delayed. Keen-cyed 


world would be 


the 


and brokers all over the 
swift to take advantage of 
change, and the event would be discounted 


coming 


before it actually 


in every market long 


occurred. 

And perhaps if it is coming at all, it 
would be as well for the people of the world 
that it should come rather in the form of a 
cataclysm than of a gradual and prolonged 
depreciation. For in that case, after the 
overwhelming effects of the first disaster, all 
would have an equal chance in the future. 
We should know at least just what to ex- 
pect. But if the 


steadily and surely advance during the com- 


value of money 1s to 
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ing years until it finally reaches the ratio which 
belongs to universal gold monometallism, 
then whenever a man borrows money paya- 
ble at some date a number of years ahead, 
it must happen that when he comes to pay 
it, the money will be worth considerably more 
than it was when he borrowed it. In other 
words, although the number of dollars will 
remain the same as when he borrowed them, 
the value of the dollars will be appreciably 
enhanced, and it will cost him more labor, 
or goods, or land to get them. Thus the 
hill which the debtor has to climb will be 
made steeper as he ascends it, and the in- 
evitable result must be a tendency to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

While such a gradual rise in the value of 
money and consequent depreciation in the 
wages of labor and the prices of commodities 
would operate thus disastrously upon the 
debtor class it would not be without great 
disadvantages to the 
represent the wealth of the country. 
it would bring about a stagnation of capital. 


creditor class who 


For 


Nobody would care to embark in new enter- 
prises or to engage in the development of 
new lines of industry or trade, when the re- 
sult must be that the money value of the 
property involved in them would gradually 
but surely fall, and the profit on future pro- 
ducts would be offset by a depreciation in 
their price. ‘Therefore the only investment 
which could commend itself to capital would 
be bonds or money futures, in which the 
fixed amount of money to be paid would 
In other 


words, capital would prefer rising bonds to 


render depreciation impossible. 
falling property. ‘Thus we have seen in the 
last fifteen years a very extraordinary and 
unprecedented rise in the market prices of 
Government bonds (bearing low interest) 
while the market prices of everything else 
have been constantly falling. Senator Jones 
of Nevada has elaborately and fully explained 
this in a speech delivered in the United 
States Senate in July, 1886. 

With these in our 


considerations fresh 
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minds, it will not surprise us to find the 
rid id the da y 
practically unanimous in opposing universal 
The author of the 


monometallists of present 


gold monometallism. 


article on ‘* Money” in the last edition of 


the Encyclopedia Brittanica, himself an 
evident adherent of the gold standard, sums 
up the matter by saying ‘* The immediate 
introduction of an universal gold currency 
is by the admission of all parties eminently 
undesirable, and this is the only settled 
point in the controversy.”” It seems to have 
been rather a sudden conversion, for at the 
International Monetary Conference of 1867 
it was almost unanimously resolved to 
recommend the general adoption of gold 
monometallism; and shortly afterwards 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Eng- 
land, the leading gold standard nation, in 
Parliament congratulated the country that 
Europe was about to adopt this course. 

But at the Conference of 1878 the Right 
Honorable G. J. Goschen, the chief of the 
English delegation, stated that while the 
delegates from Great Britain were not free 
to vote for any proposition compromising the 
gold standard, he would personally willingly 
subscribe to the principle that ‘it is not 
that silver cease to be one of the 
He added that all of the 


tates ought to work as far as_ practicable 


desirable 
money metals.” 
toward the aim to maintain silver as the 
ally of gold in all parts of the world where 
this could be done; that a campaign against 
silver would be extremely dangerous even for 
‘if all 
states should resolve on the adoption of a 
| 


il 


countries with a gold standard; 
standard, the question arose, would 
there be sufficient gold for the purpose with- 

t a tremendous crisis?” 

\ll the advocates of gold monometallism 
in this Conference subscribed to a declara- 
tion that ** it is necessary to maintain in the 

rid the monetary functions of silver as 

1] 


as those of gold 
In 1867 they were clear that an universal 


sold standard was desirable. 
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In 1878 they were clear that an universal 
gold standard was undesirable. 

It would seem that what these 
guished gold monometallists really want is 


to regulate the monetary system of their own 


distin- 


countries in one way and the monetary sys- 
tems of other countries in quite a different 
and it must be confessed that it is 


way, 
rather a humiliating confession to make that 
the success of the monometallic gold system 
in England must depend on its non-adoption 


by other countries. 

The attitude of the adherents of the gold 
standard on this point seems to be suscepti- 
ble of only two explanations. 

The first is that since 1867 they have be- 
come conscious, more or less dimly perhaps, 
that gold monometallism is a mistake but 
they think that if this mistake is not too 
widely committed, no dangerous consequen- 
ces need ensue. 

The second explanation is that they believe 
that if the three monetary systems are divided 
among the nations of the earth in a certain 
suitable and fixed proportion, then the 
nations using the gold standard would gain 
a profit at the expense of the other nations. 
If this be the true reason, then no gold 
monometallist has yet either admitted it or 
explained where the profit was to come from. 

It will be observed that even this second 
explanation the admission of a 
For at the Conference of 1867 


involves 
blunder. 
nothing was said about a fixed proportion be- 
tween the different monetary systems; on 
the contrary, the proposition put forth then 
was that gold monometallism was universally 
desirable. 

Again, if the success of the gold standard 
in the countries that have adopted it must 
depend upon the division of the other two 
systems among the other countries of the 
world in any proportion whatever, then it is 
obvious that that success might at any time 
be endangered by any change in this pro- 
portion. We have seen what was the effect 
of the change made by Germany, from the 
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monometallic silver system to the monome- 
tallic gold system. What would be the re- 
sult if her example should be followed by 
other nations, for example, by the United 
States and France ? 

Further, it is apparent that the gold stan- 
dard nations would be entirely powerless to 
prevent any change in this proportion. 
Every nation is free to change its monetary 
system according to its own interest or 
caprice. 

Now, considering that the main objection 
to the bimetallic system is the difficulty of 
fixing permanently the ratio between gold 
and silver, the question arises whether this 
would not be much easier than to continu- 
ously maintain a suitable proportion among 
the countries using the different monetary 
systems. ‘There is one other possible ex- 
planation of the position of the gold mono- 
metallists, but if it has operated as an argu- 
ment I have never seen it brought forward. 
That explanation is, that while it would be 
comparatively easy to unite all of the na- 
tions using the single gold standard under 
the bimetallic system, if they were willing 
to make the change, it would be probably 
much more difficult to induce the Asiatic 
nations using a single silver standard to 
practice such conformity. ‘The result might 
then be a division of the countries of the 
world into two groups, one using the double 
standard and the other the silver standard. 
This might occasien a drain of silver from 
the bimetallic nations and a consequent rise 
in that metal. 

But if the claim of the gold monometal- 
lists is well founded, that there is now too 
much silver in the world, this would seem a 
wise and simple method of rectifying that 
ditficulty. 

In this connection, another suggestion 
becomes pertinent. It has frequently been 
remarked that the introduction of modern 
methods of 
clearing houses, with their 


banks and 


machinery of cheques, bills of exchange, 
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and other paper representatives of money, 
has had the effect of greatly increasing the 
efficiency of money. As long as it was 
necessary to make every payment in actual 
coin it is clear that a very much larger 
quantity of coin would be required to do a 
given amount of business than under the 
present when only the balances 
need to be paid in money. It follows that 
a much smaller amount of coin is now re- 
quired to do the business of a civilized na- 
tion than would have been required to do 
the same business fifty years ago. Now, if 
China, India, and the other nations using a 
silver standard should have chanced to learn 
this secret, or even a small portion of it, 
they would probably be able to turn it to 
the same advantage that we have done, and 
transact their business with a less quantity 
of money than formerly. I am not ina 
situation to know whether this has occurred 
or not, or if it has, then to what extent, but 
it might possibly be an important factor 
in the causes which have led to the much 
talked of diminution of the demand of those 
countries for silver—if in fact, there has been 
such diminution in the demand. 

To the extent of its operation this would 
be equivalent to the demonetization of so 
much silver, and to that proportion would 
therefore, exert an’ injurious influence upon 
the nations using a single gold standard. 
From this view it might be advantageous to 
England to discourage the spread of knowl- 
edge of modern methods of finance among 
the Asiatic countries. subject to her control. 

The position of the advocates of the bi- 
metallic system in the particular which we 


syste m, 


have just been considering, is in striking 
contrast to that of the gold monometallists. 
For the bimetallists claim that their system 
would be advantageous not to one country 
only, but to the whole world, and while 


urging its continued maintenance in the 


countries already using it, they are free to 
welcome every new nation which may choose 
to adopt the double standard, 
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I have thus far treated the question of the 
demonetization of silver on the assumption 
that silver constituted one-half of the stock 
of six billions of money with which the busi- 
ness of the world was to be transacted, and 
that the demonetization would be universal 
and not partial, and that it would probably 
be more or less rapid. 

For the purpose of presenting the question 


clearly, it seemed proper to treat it at first 


broadly, using round numbers and leaving 
for the time restraining or moderating co-ef- 
ficients out of view. But it is now time to 
go back and correct the equation. 

It is hardly probable that silver does in 
fact constitute one-half of the stock of 
money in the world, and to the extent of the 
deficiency the evils apprehended from its de- 
monetization would be of course lessened, but 
this is only a question of degree. 

Further, it is not at all likely that the 
threatened demonetization would be uni- 
versal or even approximately so; but this 
again is only a question of proportion, and it 
is certain that the evil effects of even a par- 
tial demonetization would be extremely dis- 
astrous. Probably the testimony of gold 
monometallists already cited would be suf- 
ficient to show this ; but additional evidence 
could be easily produced. 

Prof. J. Thorold Rogers of the University 
of Oxford, in an article on the Causes of 
Commercial Depression in the Princeton Re- 
view for January, 1879, says: ‘* But despite 
many advantages there is no doubt that 
prices, profits, and wages are falling in very 
many industries which have been hitherto 
prosperous.... The first cause in impor- 
tance, the most general, and in all probability 
the most enduring, is the rapid rise in the 
economical value of gold.” 

Mr. Robert Giffen in a paper read before 
the London Statistical Society, January 21st. 
1879, showed that there had been an aver- 
age fall in the price of wholesale commodi- 
ties between 1873 and 1879, of twenty-four 


per cent. He attributed this, among other 
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causes, to the rise in the value of gold. He 
concludes his paper as follows: ‘‘ It would 
be nothing less than calamitous to business 
if another demand for gold like the recent 
demand from Germany and the United 
Even a much 
less demand would rather prove a serious 


States were now to spring up. 


matter before a very long time elapsed.” 

The London Fconomist in December, 
1879, in a remarkable article cited by Pro- 
fessor Walker, estimated that there had been 
a real fall in prices since 1869 of sixteen per 
cent, and added: ‘‘ This is an undoubted 
appreciation of gold, because it represents a 
real increase in the purchasing power of 
gold.” 

Mr. Goschen, speaking of this subject in 
the Conference of 1878, stated that ‘* The 
Indian Government had suffered a great loss ; 
the merchants had suffered from fluctuations 
in value, and public functionaries had suffered 
from the depreciation.” 

These statements—all of them from gold 
monometallist sources-—were made upon the 
facts as they had developed up to 1878-9, 
when the depreciation of silver had not 
fallen—eacept temporarily in July, 1876—- 
below the rates of 18 to 1. Since then the 
price has fallen still further, until recently it 
went as low as 23 tor. I have not at hand 
any reliable statistics or trustworthy public 
statements showing the effect upon the price 
of staple commodities of this further dimi- 
nution in the price of silver, but from the fre- 
quent mention made in the daily journals of 
meetings and consultations held on account 
of the difficulties occasioned by it, we know 
that the evils of a rise in the value of gold 
have increased in proportion to the cause. 

It may be here fairly asked what reason 
have we for considering this admitted rise in 
the value of gold to be attributable to the 
partial demonetization of silver? May it 
not be,the effect of an over-production of 
silver, or to an under-production of gold, or 
to some other cause or causes not apparent 
on the surface ? 
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Fortunately the statistics of production 
for the years when the rise began and during 
which it continued are easily accessible, and 
are believed to be very nearly accurate; and 
I give below the figures from Dr. Sotbeer. 

We will commence five years before any 
considerable rise in the value of gold be- 
came manifest, for the reason that it some- 
times happens that an over-production 
occurs some years before its effect in influ- 
encing values becomes apparent. 

VaLurs IN MILLIONS OF FRANCS. 
Production of Gold, Product'n Silver. 


1,488 

2,188 
525.5 
539.5 
DT8.3 
568.2 


9,101 


Year. 
3,505 
2,940 

j9LS 
629.8 
632.6 
540.3 
18,778 


1866-1870 
1871-1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1851 to 1879 


There is certainly nothing in these figures 
that would excite There is of 
course a slight fluctuation in the production 
of the two metals, but it is so inconsiderable 


alarm. 


that it is impossible to suppose that it has 
performed any prominent part in causing 
the rise in the value of gold. © Compared 
with the fluctuations of former years, it is 
simply insignificant. ‘Thus the same table 
from which these figures are taken shows 
that from 1821 to 1840 the production of 
gold was 1189 millions of francs, while the 
production of silver was 2348 millions of 
francs. But from 1841 to 1860 the pro- 
duction of gold was 8837 millions of frances, 
and the production of silver was only 3725 
millions. And yet, during the whole of 
this time of excessive fluctuation in produc- 
tion, the fluctuation in the ratio between 
the two metals was only 15.8 to 15.3. 

Let us now look further into the fluctua- 
tion between the values of gold and silver: 
Between 1493 and 1520 the average ratio was 

“ 1521 “ 1544 o “ 

15 ey 1580 P an 
1581 1600 
1601 1620 
1621 1640 
1641 1660 
1661 1680 
1681 1700 


-—— 


SS ie ae 


— 
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This was a variation of 3.7 points in a 
period of 207 years, which began with the 
discovery of America and included the years 
of the greatest production of the South 
American silver mines. 

The average ratios of the value of gold 


to silver from 


follows: 


1701 to 1720....... 

1721 to 1740 

1741 to 1760 

1761 to 1780 

1781 to 1800 

1801 to ISIO...... 

8 ee mete RAP 15.5 

1821 to I8350..... 

ISS] to IS40..... 

1841 to 1850 

1851 to 1855 

1846 to 1860 

IS61 to 1865 

1866 to S70 pie acs a . 
This shows that the variation for 


17oc to 1870 are given as 


170 
years was within one point, the highest be- 
ing 15.8 and the lowest 14.8. From 1871 
to 1879 the average ratios were as follows: 
IST] to I875.... 
I8S76.... 
1877 
1878 
Here was a yariation of 2.39 points in 
nine years. 
statistics, but in July, 1886, the rates had 


Since 1879, I have no reliable 


fallen so that one ounce in gold would buy 
about twenty-three ounces in silver. From 
1870 to July 1886, therefore, in less than 
sixteen years, there was a fall of seven 
points. 

We are now in a position to ascertain the 
true causes of the rise in the value of gold. 

In 1871 Germany began to change from 
a monometallic silver system to a mono- 
metallic gold system, and began its demone- 
tization of silver, and, commencing in 1873, 
for some years her sales of silver and pur- 
chases of gold created an unnatural supply 
of one metal and an unnatural demand for 
other. 

The following table shows the sales of 
silver made by Germany from 1873 to May, 
1879, reckoning the marks at four to one 


dollar: 
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“oni English Amount of ses 
nee, 

B 5-16d. 2,324,171 
58}. 15,283,918 
575. 4,552,112 
23 d. 23,484,120 
54 5-16d. 57,606,060 
31,550,963 


52 9-16. 
HO d. 6,983,604 
Average, 53 15-16d. Total, $14,784,948 
The amount of gold in circulation in Ger- 
many at the beginning of the year 1873, be- 
fore the change began, is estimated to have 
From 1873 to the end 


been $23,000,000. 
of 1880, the coinage was $436,800,000. 
Deducting from this coinage the amount of 


gold formerly in circulation, we find that the 
amount of new gold required by the German 
mints was $413,800,000. Of this, $50,000,- 
ooo was received from France as a part of 
The balance was de- 
rived from Between 1871 
and 1876, $119,930,000 of gold was pur- 


the War Indemnity. 
other sources. 


chased in London alone. 

The Scandinavian countries, which fol- 
fowed Germany in making the change, are 
estimated to have exchanged silver for gold 
to the amount of $9,000,000. 

In 1874, France and the states of the 
Latin Union, alarmed at the action of Ger- 
many, restricted the coinage at their several 
mints, which had theretofore been unlimited; 
and in 1876 France suspended the coinage 
of silver altogether, and her example was fol- 
lowed in the next year by the other states of 
the Latin Union. In 1878 a definite agree- 
ment was entered into by all these states to 
suspend silver coinage until such time as 
resumption should be agreed upon by unan- 
imous consent, and their mints are. still 
closed to this metal. 

The inevitable effect of this restriction up- 
on the coinage of silver, was to discredit 
that metal and create an unusual demand 
for gold. Accordingly, the statistics of the 
French custom-house show that from 1874 
to 1878, both inclusive, the imports of gold 
into France exceeded the exports by the 
large sum of 2,191,062,000 francs, whereas 
during the three years prior to the restriction 
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the exports had exceeded the imports by 
375,345,000 francs. 

In 1879, the United States resumed specie 
payments. ‘Ten months before, on February 
28th, 1878, the Bland bill had been passed 
authorizing the coinage of not less than two 
and not more than four millions per month 
of standard dollars in silver, to be legal ten- 
der to an unlimited extent. From 1873 to 
the passage of the Bland bill there had been 
no silver pieces coined that possessed the 
unlimited legal tender quality. Practically 
there was no legal tender silver in the coun- 
try when the Bland bill went into operation, 
and the amount was very small when specie 
payments were resumed. ‘The mints were 
closed to silver coinage on private account, 
and the Government refused to mint 
more than the minimum prescribed by law. 
Resumption by the government brought 
with it, of course, resumption by the banks 
and by the people, and the natural result was 
that a very large demand was stimulated for 
metallic money. But since the coinage of 
silver was restricted while the coinage of 
gold was free, the demand became at once 
concentrated upon gold, that being the only 
one of the precious metals which could be 
easily and economically converted into coin 
As a 
consequence, while we continued as before 


by simply depositing it at the mint. 


to sell the greater part of the product of our 
silver mines to foreign countries, we not only 
absorbed the entire product of our gold 
mines for purposes of coinage but also im- 
ported large quantities of gold from abroad. 
The following tables compiled from the 
report of the Director of the Mint for 1884, 
will make this clear. 

The first table shows the gold production 
compared with the gold coinage of the United 
States from 1878 to 1883, both inclusive: 


Fiscal Years. Gold Product. Gold Coinage. 


$51,200,000 
38,900,000 
36,000,000 
34,700,000 
382,500,000 
36,000,000 


$52,798,980 
40,986,912 
56,157,735 
78,753,864 
89,413,447 
35,936,927 


1883 
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It appears from this table that during 
these years we coined $130,727,865 more 
gold than we produced. 
compares the imports and exports of gold 


The next table 


coin and bullion during the same period. 


Fiseal Years. Gold Imports. Gold Exports. 
1878 $12,976,281 $ 9,204,455 
1879 5,624,948 4,587,614 
80,758,396 3,639,025 
100,081,259 2,565,132 
34,377,054 32,587 880 
17,734,149 11,600,888 

This shows an excess of imports over ex- 
ports of $187,317,093. While there was 
this enormous influx of gold during the first 
few years of our resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the statistics show that there was an 
analogous counter-current or outflow of gold 
during the first few years of Germany’s 
change to the gold standard. From 1873 
to 1877, both inclusive, we lost by excess of 
exports of gold over our imports $127,466,- 
036. 

The next table shows the estimated gold 
production of the world for the calendar 
years 1881, 1882, and 1883, compared with 
the coinage of the United States for these 
years. 

Gold Product Gold Coinage 

of world, of U.S. 
$103,023,078 $ 96,850,896 

GS, G99, 588 69,887,685 

94,027,901 29,241,990 


$191.980,565 


Calendar Years. 


1881.. 
i eee 


$295,750,567 


Total..... 
From these figures it appears that the gold 
coinage of the United States during these 
years was equal to nearly two-thirds of the 
entire gold production of the world, and in 
the year 1881 it was more than twelve-thir- 
teenths of the entire product of that year. 
The estimated amount of gold coin in this 
country at the close of the year 1873 was 
$135,000,000. ‘The estimated amount Oc- 
tober Ist, 1883, was $610,000,000, Assum- 
ing that these figures are approximately 
correct, we gained in a little less than ten 
years about $475,000,000 of gold. 
It is impossible that these coincidences 


should be accidental. ‘Taking all the facts 
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together and making all possible allowances 
for errors and for the alternate exportations 
and importations of gold by France and the 
United States disclosed by the tables, it is 
entirely safe to say that the demonetization 
of silver by Germany and the Scandinavian 
states, the restriction and subsequent total 
suspension of silver coinage by France and 
the Latin Union, and the resumption of 
specie payments, under restricted silver coin- 
age, by the United States, caused an unusual 
and excessive demand for gold to the extent 
The result 
That metal 


of at least one billion of dollars. 
was of course a gold famine. 


rose in value not with reference to silver 
alone but with reference to everything which 
is bought and sold. While the exclusion of 
so much silver from its ordinary use as a cir- 
culating medium had of course the effect of 
depressing the market price of that metal, 
this seems to have been small compared with 
the rise in the value of gold in consequence 
of this extraordinary demand created for it. 
Measured in gold, the fall in the price of sil- 
ver was very great, as we have seen, but 
measured in the amount of staple commodi- 
ties for which it could be exchanged at its 
gold value, it was inconsiderable. ‘Thus 
Senator Beck, in a recent speech in the 
United States Senate, demonstrated from the 
statistics of the Treasury Bureau for 1885 
that a dollar would then purchase of such 
staple commodities as corn, wheat, flour, 
cotton, leather, mineral oils, bacon, hams, 
lard, pork, salt beef, butter, cheese, eggs, 
starch, sugar, and tobacco, from 25 to 30 per 
cent more than it would in July, 1870. 
The effect of this governmental action was 
to increase the purchasing power of the gold 
unit--to give it about twenty per cent 
greater value than it formerly possessed. We 
first created an a.cificial scarcity of gold, 
and thus raised its value, and having thus 
raised its value, we next adjusted the prices 
of all other articles to conform to the raised 
The 


complaint has been frequently heard that by 


price of this one article of gold. 
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reason of the Bland bill the public were com- 
pelled to accept eighty cents worth of silver 
for a dollar ; the complaint would have been 
more just if it were said that by reason of 
legislation hostile to silver the public were 
compelled to give a dollar’s worth of goods 
or labor for eighty cents worth of gold. 

Nor was the influence of this hostile legis- 
lation confined to the actual changes in the 
currency created by it. ‘The financial mar- 
kets of the world were filled with fear and 
doubt lest some further step should be taken, 
or some additional nation continue in the 
work of demonetization. ‘There arose a wide- 
spread distrust of silver and a general appre- 
hension that its use as a circulating medium 
was in danger, if not of discontinuance alto- 
gether, at least of further and prejudicial re- 
striction. The situation was well described 
by Mr. Goschen in 1878 when he said: 
‘* At present there is a vicious circle ; states 
are afraid of employing silver on account of 
of the depreciation, and the depreciation con- 
tinues because states refuse to employ it.” 

Speaking of the action of Germany, which 
was the beginning of this hostile legislation 
Gen. Walker says: ‘* The history of the 
century will be searched in vain for a polit- 
ical blunder of equal enormity.” I cannot 
forbear quoting his clear and convincing 
statement of the result of this action: 

‘* Measure,” he says, ‘‘ the force which 
the bimetallic system had previously exerted 
in holding the metals together. The mean 
annual rate of exchange by weight of silver 
had been to one ounce of gold—in 1867, 
15.57 ounces; in 1868, 15.60 ounces ; in 
1869, 15.60 ounces; in 1870, 15.58 ounces; 
in 1871, 15.58 ounces; in 1872, 15.63 
ounces. 

‘*In 1873, the silver price of gold fell to 
15.92 to 1; in 1874, to 16.77; in 1875, to 
16.58; in 1876, to 17.84, while in July of 
the latter year it fell to 20.17. 

‘*The two metals had for seventy-five years 
been held together by a tie which did not 


allow even the floods of Californian and 
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Australian gold, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world, to move the silver price 
of gold permanently more than 1'4 points 
in 100; which did not permit their relative 
value to change greatly between the time 
when three dollars in silver was produced to 
one dollar in gold and the time when one 
dollar in gold was produced to twenty-seven 
cents in silver. Yet no sooner was the tie 
this 
broken up, than gold and silver rushed apart 


snapped, purely legal arrangement 
with a violence which in three years caused 
a maximum variation of 1 in 4.” 

We have seen that the recent rise in the 
value of gold and relative depreciation in 
silver are due, not to an overproduction of 
the one metal or an underproduction of the 
other, but that they are directly and dis- 
tinctly traceable to governmental action in- 
tentionally or unintentionally hostile to sil- 
ver and favorable to gold—that they are the 
We may 
The great fluctu- 


work not of nature but of man. 
draw the line still closer. 
ations in value and disturbances in trade 
that 


tributable not in any degree to the action 


have arisen from these causes are at- 


of the nations of the East whose civilization 
we consider ‘* backward or stationary,” but 
exclusively to that of the highly cultivated 
and enlightened nations of the West. It 
has been frequently said that the fall in 
silver arose from a cessation of the demand 
for that metal in India and the East, and 
that there can be no hope of improvement 
until there comes some favorable change in 
the mysterious and complicated influences 
which govern the trade and _ prejudices of 
Asia. ‘The following table taken from Prof. 
J. Laurence Laughlin’s recent work on The 
History of Bimetallism in the United States 
would seem to demonstrate the fallacy of 
this theory. 

It shows the net imports of silver and 
gold into British India between the years 
1867 and 1882 with the council bills sold 
and the excess of exports of merchandise 
over imports. 
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VALUE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Excess of Im- 

ports of Mds», 

over Exports, 
76.0 
85.5 
98.0 


Net ImportsNet Imports 


Council 
of Silver. of Gold. 


Years. Sold. 
27.9 
45.0 


6.6 


1867-68... 
IS68-60. . 
1869-70... 
IST0-71.. 104.5 
I871-72.. 155.5 
1872-73... 117.0 
1873-74.. 106.0 
1874-75.. 100.5 
1875-76... 96.0 
1S76-77.. 117.5 
I877-78.. 118.5 
IS78-7.. 115.45 
IST9-SO0.. 130.0 


ISS1—S82 


NS ATS 
“Io Se IK 


c— 
—_- ZT det 
te 2 


ISSZ-S83.. 
‘The decline of shipments of silver to India 

yetween 1871 and 1876 is explained as 

I 87 nd 1876 lained a 


oWing to an increase of payments from India 


to London of money borrowed prior to that 
time for internal improvements in India. 
Now turning to our table of ratios of silver 
to gold, we find that from 1871 to 1576 the 
average did not rise above 16 to 1, From 
that time on, the ratio commenced to rise 
rapidly but we look in vain for any corres- 
ponding diminution in the amount of silver 
imported into India. Indeed, the whole table 
indicates that the Indian silver demand is 
governed by influences that operate entirely 
apart from those that operate in Europe, and 
that European and American legislation 
could have had very little effect upon it. 
Before leaving this branch of the subject 
it is proper to notice the novel theory ad- 
vanced by Prof. Laughlin, in his recent book, 
to which reference has already been made, 
according to which a prominent factor in the 
recent depreciation of silver is the natural 
preference which men have for gold over 
silver. ‘lo quote his words, ** Monetary 
history reveals in every modern commercial 
country a prejudice in favor of gold as against 
silver.... ‘The world of commerce, what- 
ever the reason may be, ée/zezves in gold.... 
Gold satisfies the desires of men for a me- 
dium of exchange better than silver.” He 
then shows that between 1493 and 1850 
there were produced $3, 314,553,000 of gold 
to $6,741,705,000 of silver, or about twice 
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as much silver as gold, and between 1851 
and 1875 there were produced $3,317,625,- 
000 of gold to $1,395,125,000 of silver, or 
about two andjone-half times as much gold 
as silver. During the first period, in conse- 
quence of there being so much more silver 
than gold, men could not indulge their nat- 
ural prejudice for gold; but in the latter period 
gold became so plentiful that the human 
race began to gratify its ‘long cherished desire 
to use gold rather than silver and thus the 
abundance of gold had the effect of raising 
its own value and depreciating the value of 
silver. 

If Professor Laughlin means that men 
naturally choose the more valuable of the 
two metals on account of its value, and pre- 
fer gold to silver just as they prefer silver to 
copper, just as they prefer a fifty dollar bill 
to a five dollar bill—nobody would probably 
But 
prefer gold to silver because the one is yel- 
low and gold and the other is white and sil- 
ver, then he can justly claim to have pre- 


gainsay him. if he means that men 


sented a solution vastly more inexplicable 
than the original problem. ‘To say that a 
glut of gold has increased the value of gold 
ought to satisfy the appetite of the most 
paradoxically inclined. But apart from the 
startling nature of the fundamental propo- 
sition, even if we assume that Professor 
Laughlin is quite correct in his view of this 
mysterious prejudice in the minds of men 
for the yellow over the white metal, there 
would seem to be some difficulty in explain- 
ing why this prejudice, after submitting to 
Strict restraint for so many centuries, and 
enduring even the great influx of gold from 
California and Australia with decent toler- 
ance, should choose the precise time of the 
demonetization of silver by Germany to 
break forth with irrepressible violence. 

tis probable that if the preferences of 
men were consulted as to the particular kind 
of circulating medium to be employed, they 
neither gold nor silver but 


would choose 


would rather select paper representatives of 
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money, which are far more convenient than 
either of the metals, since they can be 
large 


handled or transported — in 


amounts and may be readily concealed. 


easily 


Summing up now our investigation, we 
find: 

I. That 
great advantage over the monometallic sys- 


the bimetallic system has a 
tem in that the use of the two metals as 
money, each having different conditions of 
occurrence and production, tends to coun- 
teract dangerous fluctuations in the stock of 
money which would be likely to arise if 
cither metal were used alone as money. 

II. That the bimetallic system has an- 
other advantage (under the present division 
of the different monetary systems among the 
nations of the world) in that it tends, by 
means of its compensatory or equilibratory 
action, to spread the fluctuations in value 
caused by the excessive production of either 
metal over the entire stock of both metals. 

If. 


supplies convenient coins of the lesser de- 


That it is also superior in that it 


nomination without the necessity of debas- 
ing their value, and provides a currency 
satisfactory to the laboring classes without 
taking from it the legal tender quality. 

IV. 


} 


adopt either metal as money to the exclu- 


That it is also superior, because to 


sion of the other is to add to the value of 
the metal so adopted to the extent of the 
demonetization of the other, and thus to in- 
crease the value of the monetary unit—a 
result in the highest degree detrimental and 
dangerous. 

Collaterally to the main question and in- 
cidental to its investigation, we have seen: 

1. That a partial depreciation of the 
value of silver and rise in the value of gold 
has already taken place, and its effect has 
been precisely what might have been antici- 
pated, namely, it has lowered the prices of 
staple commodities; it has reduced the 
wages of labor; it has increased the burden 
unsettled market 


of indebtedness; it has 


values, and has created a wide spread alarm 
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and discontent among the trades and indus- 
tries. 

2. ‘That this depreciation in the value 
of silver and rise in the value of gold is due, 
not to the natural incidents of production, 
such as the over-production of one metal or 
under-production of the other, but, on the 
contrary, it is clearly and certainly traceable 
to governmental action intentionally or un- 
intentionally hostile to silver. 

Let us now examine the arguments against 
bimetallism, and ascertain whether they are 
weighty enough to counterbalance the argu- 
ments in its favor which we have just been 
the 
that the greater portability of gold over sil- 


considering. We must admit at start 
ver of equal value gives it an advantage 
But the 


preponderating and increasing use of paper 


when large sums are involved. 


representatives of money, by means of 


which only balances need to be paid in 
coin, has in modern times so lessened the 
value of this greater convenience and_porta- 
bility, that it is now generally admitted to 
cut little figure in deciding the question. 
The principal argument against bimetal- 
lism and the one which is most frequently 
and forcibly urged against it is substantially 


the same as that with which we began this 


discussion, and to which we have since had 


occasion to make frequent reference, viz: 
it is claimed that it is impracticable to main- 
tain a definite ratio between the two metals; 
that the value of the one will always vary 
as to the value of the other according to the 
accidents of production, and that the neces- 
sary consequence must be, not the unvarying 
metals but the alternate 


use of both use 


of such one as happens for the time to be 
produced in greater abundance. It cannot 
be denied that this argument has a great 
deal of force, and perhaps if nothing clse 
were to be considered, it might be decisive 
of the question; but, starting with the admis- 
sion that it might be difficult to maintain 
such permanently unvarying ratio, we will 
next inquire how serious this difficulty is in 
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actual practice, and to what extent it may 
be avoided or mitigated and finally we will 
contrast any evil effects resulting from it 
with those which we have found to be insep- 
arable from the monemetallic gold system. 
Mr. Goschen at the Conference of 1878 
said, ** The American proposal for a universal 
Double Standard seemed impossible of real- 
ization, a veritable Utopia; but the theory 
of an universal Gold Standard was equally 
Utopian, and indeed involved a false Utopia. 
It was better for the world at large that the 
two metals should continue in circulation 
than that one should be universally substi- 
tuted for the other.” Let us now compare 
these two Utopias. 

First. The difficulties in the 
establishing a definite ratio between the two 
metals have not in the past proved wholly 
insurmountable. ‘The ratio of 15% to 1 
established by France in-1785 continued 
unchanged until the demonetization of silver 
by Germany in 1873, and for that matter 


way of 


remains unchanged yet, although of course 
silver is no longer coined at the French 
mint. It is undoubtedly true that during 
this period of nearly ninety years there were, 


owing to unprecedented changes in the 
amount of the production of the two metals 


respectively, times when the value of gold 
as compared with the value of silver varied 
slightly from the legal ratio. But nobody 
has ever undertaken to point out that any 
consequences detrimental either to France 
or to the rest of the world resulted from this 
variance. On the contrary, it is now univer- 
sally admitted that but for the existence and 
maintenance of this ratio in France during 
the time when the immense overproduction 
of gold in California and Australia endangered 
the equilibrium of these metals, the whole 
financial world might have met with disaster. 
Between 1785 and 1870 the highest average 
ratio was 15.8 and the lowest 15.1, showing 
that the variance was at no time a very se- 
rious. one. 

Second.—We have already seen that from 
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1700 to 1870 the variance in the ratio be- 
tween silver and gold was within one point, 
the lowest ratio being 14.8 and the highest 
15.8, and that this period of 170 years in- 
cluded times when there very great 
fluctuations in the relative production of the 
two metals. We have further seen that 
from 1870 to July 1886—about sixteen and 
one-half years—hostile legislation alone was 
able to create a variance of seven points or 
from 15.8 to 23. Now it is demonstrable 
that at least during a considerable part of 
this period, when the ratio remained so 
nearly uniform, the conditions were nothing 
like so favorable to uniformity of ratio as 
they might easily have been made by a con- 
cert of action among the nations practicing 


were 


bimetallism. We can now see that it was 
in the highest degree unwise to coin silver in 
the United States at 16 to 1 while the 
French mint was coining the same metal at 
1534 
one mint a premium on coin imported from 
the other. If in spite of such circumstan- 
ces as these, the ratio was preserved so near 
uniformity, what might not be the result of a 
judicious international agreement as to this 


to 1, for it amounted to offering at 


ratio ? 

Third.—It is obvious that universal bi- 
metallism would completely solve all the 
difficulties which the situation presents. It 
has already been shown that in that event 
we should have nothing to fear from an over- 
production, however great, of either metal, 
for the effect would be, not to disturb the 
ratio between the metals, except under con- 
tingencies too remote to excite apprehen- 
sion, but to increase the stock of money in 
the world. So far as I am aware, no politi- 
cal economist has ever disputed this propo- 
sition but the argument has always been, 
like that quoted from Mr. Goschen, that 
the scheme was too impracticable to be re- 
alized. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
induce all the nations of the earth using a 
circulating medium, to agree upon a fixed 
ratio between the two metals, notwithstand- 
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ing the evident wisdom and desirability of 
But is it necessary that 
all the nations should unite to this end in 


such a measure. 
order to bring about the good effects which 
Never in the history 
of the civilized world has the power and in- 


would result from it? 


fluence of governmental action over the 


ratio between the metals been so 
clearly and unmistakably shown as during 
the sixteen years when governmental action 
has so profoundly disturbed that ratio. It 
is clear now that but for the action of Ger- 


money 


many in 1871-3 the ratio would have prob- 
All the other 
steps, except the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the United States and the result- 
ing importation of gold into this country, 


ably continued unchanged. 


were directly induced by that one false move; 
and American resumption, if it had not oc- 
curred at that precise period, would hardly 
have occasioned any considerable disturb- 
ance. If then the action of one nation can 
he so potent for evil, why would not the 
combined action of several nations be su- 
ficient to restore the balance and prevent 
continued disturbance in the 

Gen. Walker that 
additional state that joins the bi- 
group strengthens the system in two 


danger of 
future ? has shown 
‘every 
metallic 
ways, first by contributing to the stock of 
the metal which may, under the natural or 
commercial conditions prevailing at the time, 
tend to become dearer, and secondly by 
the list 
which may contribute to the demand for 


withdrawing itself from of states 


that metal.” It would seem therefore, that 
to reach the 
that all the 
that a 
should unite in fixing this ratio. 


end sought, it is not necessary 
great nations of the world or 
even very large proportion of them 

If we are correct in the foregoing, then 
it follows that the difficulty in fixing the 
ratio between the gold and silver used in the 
bimetallic system, while admittedly an evil, 
is nevertheless not an insuperable one; that 
the experience of the past has shown that it 
is possible so to adjust this ratio as to with- 
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stand great fluctuations in the production of 
either metal and there is reason to believe 
that by means of concert of action between 
bimetallic nations a still better adjustment 
could be made in the future; that it is not 
necessary in order to obtain the beneficial 
results of bimetallism that all nations should 
unite in adopting it—although all might be 
safely invited to join—but any considerable 
group of nations would be sufficient to make it 
practicable. Finally its advocates may con- 
fidently challenge the whole field of mono- 
metallists to point out a single instance in 
the history of the world where the use of 
the bimetallic system has operated injuriously 
to the nation or people who practiced it. 

Now how is it on the other side ? We have 
examined the difficulty which is admitted to 
attend upon bimetallism and made inquiry 
as to its extent and how far it may be avoided 
or mitigated. We now turn to gold mono- 
metallism—the false Utopia of Mr. Goschen 
—and make similar inquiry as to past expe- 
rience and future prospects. As to the 
future, all the principal gold monometallists 
of the world are united in depreciating a fur- 
ther extension of the gold standard ; as to 
the past, let the experience of the past six- 
teen years answer. The attempt to add to 
the nations using the monometallic gold sys- 
tem has resulted in such universal and un- 
necessary depression in values as the whole 
financial history of the world does not else- 
where exhibit. What the demonetization of 
silver means, we have already seen. No 
body has yet ventured to show how its dis- 
astrous results could be either averted or 
ameliorated. 

Starting then with the admission that both 
systems are necessarily accompanied by cer- 
tain evils, the old-fashioned maxim applies, 
‘* of two evils choose the least,” and there 
ought to be little difficulty in deciding. 

It remains only to discuss the policy of 
Union these different 
We have at present the 


the American as to 
monetary systems. 


bimetallic system combined with—or rather 
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retarded by—the restricted coinage of silver. 
Our gold is an unlimited tender and its coin- 
age is free to all upon payment of the neces- 
sary expenses of mintage. Our silver money 
is coined on government account exclusively. 
Standard dollars are unlimited legal tender, 
but all other silver coins are debased token 
money and legal tender only for sums not 
exceeding ten dollars. 

Our people are divided into three factions : 
First, those who favor the present system, 
and are opposed to changing it in either di- 
those who are in favor of 


rection 3 se ond, 


the free and unlimited coinage of standard 


dollars; and third, those who favor the adop- 
tion of the single gold standard. — It is prob- 
able that the people are, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, opposed to the single gold 
standard, and the whole question ts practical- 
ly reduced to this: ‘* Shall the coinage of 
silver be free and unlimited or restricted and 
governmental ?” 

It is obvious that the full advantages of 
the bimetallic system can only be obtained 
by the free and unlimited coinage of both 
metals. It is essential to the proper Opera- 
tion of the system that both metals should 
ist ly alike. 


mint and 


be treated pr Lo accept one 
refuse the other is to 
of the 


It might well be impossible 


metal at the 


strike a crushing blow at the credit 


re je ected metal. 


to preserve the ratio between them when the 


government so persistently favors the one 


and discountenances the other. Such action 


is therefore in the highest degree inconsis- 
tent and can only be defended by showing 


Imperatively d 


it to be manded by the pub- 


lie sate ly. 


Again, we are interested with the rest of 


the world in preventing the further demone- 
! 


tization of silver, In arresting the deprecia- 


tion of that metal, and in restoring it, if 


The 


universally ad- 


possible, to its former position. evil 


effects of this depreciation 


mitted by the partisans of all the different 


systems, have already been pointed out; it 


is sufficient to say here that they are and 
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must be as detrimental to us as to the 


people of Europe. In some particulars we 
are even more interested in this movement 
than most of the other civilized nations. 
We have adopted, for better or for worse, 
the bimetallic system, and we are ourselves 
large producers of silver. As the matter 
now stands, English merchants can purchase 
our silver at its diminished market price, 
send it to India, and have it coined into 
rupees, and use these coins in purchasing 
wheat to bring to Europe and sell for gold 
in competition with our wheat, for which 
the full gold price must be paid to the pro- 
ducer. that 
cities of India, the depreciation in the price 


It seems while in the great 
of silver is well understood, in the interior 
and among the natives it is still current at 
its former value. ‘The same amount of gold, 
which under the old ratio was exchangeable 
for seventeen rupees in silver, is, at the 
present low rate of silver, convertible into 
twenty-three rupees—that is, this gold will 
buy enough silver to yield twenty-three 
rupees at the free coinage mints of British 
India. With this silver, the wages of labor 
in the grain fields may be paid just as before 
the Mr. 
Frewen has made this clear in a letter pub- 
lished in the S¢. Pau! Globe of October 4th, 
1586. 


ice of silver is ruinous to the farmer of 
| 


depreciation began. Moreton 


He says ‘*' The present fall in the 


England and the United States by stimula- 
ting the growth of wheat in Asia at the ex- 
pense of the Anglo-Saxon producer; the 
Indian cannot afford to sell wheat in Europe 
for less than twenty-two rupees per quarter. 
per ounce, and 


wheat at present gold prices, the 


With silver at sixty penc: 
Indian 
could only get seventeen rupees in’ London 
instead of as now twenty-three rupees.” 
What then are the arguments against free 
coinage ? The gold monometallists oppose 
it of cougse, for it is another step away from 
the system which they advocate, and all 
their arguments against bimetallism would 


be applicable here. Apart from these, there 
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seems to be but one argument brought for- 
ward, and that is that such a measure would 
be extremely dangerous, because to open 
our mints to the free coinage of silver would 
be to invite all the silver from the rest of the 
world to come to our country and displace 
But where would this silver come 
At the con- 


our gold. 
from? Who has it to spare ? 
ference of 1878 it was estimated that Ger- 
many had only $75,000,000 left to sell. 
It is stated that sales were discontinued in 
1879. The amount still remaining unsold 
cannot be very considerable. In addition, 
it is quite possible that a portion at least of 
this stock will be needed for an additional 
coinage of silver money which has been 
recently discussed, the former proportion of 
ten marks per capita having been found in- 
sufficient. ‘The population of Germany in 
1880 was 45,194,172; the legal silver coin- 
age for this population, at the present estab- 
lished rate of ten marks per capita, would 
be very nearly $113,000,000, and at the 
new proposed rate of twelve marks per 
capita would be a little over $135,000,000. 
The actual silver coinage under the new 
1884 amounted to 


system at the end of 


$107,119,153. The estimated amount of 


silver in France September 18th, 1884, was 
$5 37,000,000 against $848,000,000 of gold. 
Thereswas also $57,900,000 of token silver 
money. Great Britain and Ireland, July 
26th, 1884, had $95,000,000 of token silver 
$583,500,000 of gold. 


money, against 


lhere is, of course, an immense amount of 


British India and in the rest of 


\sia, but it will hardly be contended that 


ilver in 


any portion of this will be brought into this 
country, especially since the mints of British 
India are open to free coinage. On the 
contrary, Asia will certainly continue her 
demand for silver, and the European nations 
which trade with the Asiatic nations will 
need all the silver they can spare to satisfy 
the necessities of that trade. 

lurning to the other metal, what reason 


have we to suppose that there would be a 
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heavy drain upon our resources of gold? 
Being constant and large producers, we could 
sustain a considerable export of gold without 
injury; but does there appear to be any press- 
ing danger of an exceptional export in case 
we should commence the free coinage of 
silver? From present indications it would 
seem that the abnormal movement of gold 
The countries which 


has about spent itself. 
lately exhibited an extraordinary demand 


for it seem to have mostly supplied them- 
selves with all they needed. A _ profound 
distrust of silver and an almost universal 
alarm still prevail, but the causes w hich pro- 
duced them seem to be no longer actively 


at work. For example, it appears from 
official sources that in the year 1884—the 
last year for which returns are available to 
me—Germany exported gold coin $5,542,- 
764 and gold bullion $2,282,236 or a total 
of $7,825,000, and imported gold coin 
$2,928,892 and gold bullion $1,760,525 or 
a total of $4,689,417, showing a net loss in 
gold of $3,135,583. 
especially the large exportation of gold coin 
indicate that her gold requirements have 


These figures and 


been about satisfied. ‘The total gold coinage 
of Germany up to the chose of the calendar 
1884, to $474,099,551. 


alternating importations and 


year amounted 
The recent 
exportations of gold, by the United States 
indicate that the gold famine has abated 
among our own people. ‘The percentage of 
gold to silver in France is, as we have 
already seen, unusually large. If Great 
Britain has any silver to exchange for gold, 
it does not appear in the published statistics. 

Whence then is to come this avalanche of 
silver? On whom are we to pour our flood 
of gold? 


broadly, it is evident that there is but one 


Looking at the whole question 


demand which can be safely relied upon, and 
that is the demand of Asia for silver. This 
demand, Europe, and especially Great Brit- 
ain must satisfy, on pain of losing the trade 
with the East. What reason then is there 


to suppose that Europe will send us what it 
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cannot spare in exchange for what it does 
not want? If it be suggested that the 
European nations might send us merchandise 
in exchange for our gold, the conclusive 
answer is that the balance of trade is over- 
Whelmingly in our favor. The excess of 
exports Over imports of merchandise by the 
United States was in 1876, $79,643,481; 
in 1877, $151,152,094; in 1878, $257,814,- 
234; in $264,661,666; in 1880, 
$167,683,912; in 1881, $259,712,718; in 
1882, $25,902,683; in 1883, $100,658,488; 
in 1884, $72,815,916; in 1885, $164,662,- 


1879, 


426. Nor would it be possible to send to 


us Government bonds and exchange them 
for gold, for the report of the Register of the 
Treasury for 1885 shows that only a little 
over one-tenth of one per cent. of the regis- 
tered bonds of the United States are held 
abroad. 

Under these circumstances the fear that 
we should be deluged with silver if we com- 
menced free coinage, certainly seems very 
chimerical. It recalls the oft-repeated pre- 
diction made before January 1st 1879, that 
our resumption of specie payments on that 
day must result in disastrous failure, be- 
cause, it was said, the moment resumption 
actually began, everybody who held an ob- 
ligation of the government would rush for- 
ward and demand the coin for it, and since 
we had not enough coin in the treasury to 
satisfy all demands, the end would be that 
we should lose all the specie on hand, leav- 
ing reams of unsatishied paper still outstand- 
But the day came and passed without 


the Xpeck dl « itastrophe. 


ing. 
The demand for 


specie was insignificant; the 


government rose instead of falling; the hold- 


credit of the 


ers of government obligations prized them 


more highly than before and exhibited less 
desire to part with them, and resumption 
almost berore 


tS¢ d he Id- 


ing their breaths in anticipation of disaster. 


became an established fact 


} 


our disappointed prophets had ce: 


Since then our condition has vastly im- 


proved. We are financially stronger than 
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ever before in our history. We have im- 
mense reserves of both gold and silver and 
we have the additional advantage of being 
ourselves the largest producers in the world 
of the precious metals. Resumption has 
been for seven years an assured success; we 
have prodigiously reduced our public debt, 
and both as a nation and as individuals we 
have prospered exceedingly. It must be 
admitted, even by the bitterest opponents 
of the measure, that we are very much bet- 
ter prepared to resume free coinage now than 
we were to resume specie payments in 1879. 
The conditions are not only encouraging at 
home, but, as we have seen, they are also 
favorable abroad. 

There is but one contingency which could 
retard or endanger the complete and imme- 
diate success of this measure, and that is 
that France and other bimetallic nations 
might seize the occasion to change over to 
the gold standard. While 
their part is highly improbable—especially 


such action on 
in the case of France, which has always and 
persistently avowed her preference for the 
double standard—still it ought not to be 
difficult to guard against even this remote 
possibility. 

In 1878 we invited the European nations 
to a conference, for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the restoration of silver to its former 
place asa money-metal and the ally of gold. 


with scant 


Our proposals were received 
Germany refused 


all and Great 


courtesy and little favor. 
to attend the 
Britain sent a delegation only upon the ex- 


conference a 


press understanding that they were in no 
event to compromise her use of the single 
gold standard. Under such conditions it 
was with difficulty that the conference was 
prolonged beyond its first sitting. 

Let us now call a conference of the bi- 
nations 


monometallic silver 


Let there be included 


metallic and 
and of them alone. 
in the call, all the nations using either of 
these systems, whether they be in Europe, 
To conference 


Asia or America. such a 
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let us propose the adoption of an interna- 
tional silver coin to bear either of the old 
ratios between gold and silver, as may be 
agreed upon, and to be everywhere of the 
same weight and fineness, and to be of free 
and unlimited coinage in all the countries 
represented in the conference, and to be in 
all of them an unlimited tender to the full- 
est extent. Each nation should guarantee 
the purity and accuracy of its own coinage, 
and in this way all danger from light weight 
or lack of standard fineness could be avoid- 
ed 

I believe that the adoption of such a 


measure would solve the silver question 


Life in an Ex-Daimio’s Home. 
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rationally, conclusively, and without difficulty 
or danger. 

Over and above all this, I believe that this 
concert of action, in a matter so vital to the 
interests of the people of the different na- 
tions taking part in it, would tend to bring 
these nations nearer together ; this joint cre- 
ation of a common international unit, easily 
understood, everywhere accepted, univer- 
sally current, would remove embarrassing ob- 
stacles, which now obstruct commerce and 
business between the countries, and would 
stimulate to the highest degree trade and 
friendship between the people thus united to- 


gether. John H. Boalt, 


LIFE IN AN EX-DAIMIO’S HOME. 


Life in one of the old families of wealth 
and position in Japan, is full of unique and 
picturesque interest. We may call it heathen 
if we will, but it is still a home, and replete 
with suggestive home history. 

Well do I remember one such, a grand old 
house of solid timber, sixty feet broad by 
one hundred deep, with lofty rooms and long, 
wide corridors. Its one story had an im- 
mense and imposing sloping roof, which cov- 
ered fourteen apartments and many balco- 
nies. The sliding partitions could all be re- 
moved, and make on occasion a noble hall 
with many columns. The ceiling was made 
of fine-grained wood, and fifteen feet from 
the floor. 

The front of this house was protected from 
the inquisitive gaze of the world by a wall 
of tiles built with cement, and lined with a 
row of firssof mighty girth and far-spreading 
branches which ‘ measured their height by 
The 


main gate of the court-yard was supported by 


rods, and their shadows by furlongs.” 


heavy tree-trunks, and covered with a hand- 
some roof, while just within was the porter’s 


le dge. 
VoL, VITI—35. 





Near this lodge was a clump of evergreens, 
and under their shadow stood an ark cut 
from solid stone, perhaps four feet high, used 
as the family shrine, and holding in its 
depths sacred emblems and holy symbols. 
Just beyond was a rockery of great beauty, 
where fountains tossed their spray, and 
played with sun and moonbeams. Here and 
there the mockunji tree shed its purple blos- 
soms to the breeze from lofty heights, while 
azalias and starry asters bloomed about its 
foot. 

All about the garden, camellias of brilliant 
red or purest white unfolded their lovely 
buds from low growing shrubs, while now 
and then a camellia tree towering fifty feet in 
the air drew the eye with its lovely wax-like 
blossoms. 

Moats of running water were bounded by 
stone walls, moss-covered and flower-decked, 
where, in the deepest and clearest of water, 
darted and dived the varied tribes of fish. 
Here grew and blossomed the lotus-—king 
among the flowers of Japan. Hither came 
happy children looking upon the unrivalled 
beauty of the lotus, with unspeakable delight. 
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Into this charming garden the baby was car- 
ried by its nurse, where it grew up the play- 
mate of butterflies, bees, and birds, and thus 
early was fostered in its heart that passionate 
love for Nature that in the 
people of Dai Nippon. 

In this home an ex-Daimio and family 
dwelt, with whom I exchanged frequent hos- 
pitalities during my sojourn in Japan. As 
I was one of the family in which the Daimio’s 


is so marked 


youngest brother and eldest son had found 
a home while pursuing their education in 
America, I was cordially received by the ex- 
prince in turn. 
of his wife, two little girls, 
daughters, and three sons—-one a baby—and 
the grandmother of these children—a charm- 
ing old lady—three nurses, and a large ret- 


The family then consisted 


two grown 


inue of servants. 

One little son, five years old, I dearly 
loved. Strange, indeed, did it seem to see 
the little fellow with his gold-hilted sword 
hung in his girdle, while a lad three times 
his age attended him, bearing the long badge 
of rank. tint of his 
skin, through which flashed the blood of 


The beautiful brown 


rosy hue at every change of mood, his merry 
black eyes, and winning ways, will not soon 
be forgotten. 

The father was a noble specimen of devo- 
tion to his country, yet withal, an apostle of 
progress. He was one of the many who had 
consented to the destruction of the old gov- 
ernment, and had voluntarily yielded his 
revenues and title without a murmur, for the 
public good. 

The lady-mother and eldest daughter were 
peers of the ladies of any land in their love 
of beauty, ornament, elegant dress, and neat- 
ness, and in their skill in household man- 
agement, as well as in those social amenities 
and tactics of polite circles that etiquetie 
prescribes. 

This mother was as strong in tenderness, 


patience, and long-suffering for and with 
her children as her European or American 


sisters; and equally faithful and assiduous in 
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their training and education, according to 
her knowledge. She taught her daughters 
as her mother had taught her, that the three 
fundamental duties of woman are obedience 
to her parents when a child, obedience to her 
husband when married, and obedience to 
her eldest son, if she becomes a_ widow. 

She also instructed them from the Japanese 
Ladies’ Library, which is a compendium of 
the moral and physical duties of woman. 
It includes the subjects of household and 
social management, rules for the strictest 
etiquette, a guide to letter-writing, proverbs, 
poems from a hundred authors, memoirs of 
noble women, and ordering for the whole 
conduct of life. They were likewise taught 
to read the standard histories of Japan in 
Chinese characters, and both boys and girls 
were thoroughly drilled in the traditionary 
heroic, and mythological lore of their own 
land. 

The sons were trained to manly sports and 

exploits, and their ambition fired by historic 
tales of heroes. They were urged to over- 
come obstacles, by the symbol over the 
massive outer door, where swung the huge 
paper carp suspended from a bamboo pole, 
ever reminding the youth of Japan how the 
carp leaps the waterfall. 
These lads were also taught natural 
sciences and military tactics, from English 
and Dutch authors. Often in their half- 
holidays have I found them constructing 
miniature earth-works, by the aid of book, 
diagram, and trowel. 
Then came the tutor with lessons in 
fencing and wrestling, and the use of cross 
spears and swords, in the handling of which 
The father 
instructed the sons in the Chinese classics 
himself and stimulated their young souls by 
tales of classic lore. 

When I ventured a morning call upon 
was imme- 


they became marvelously expert. 


this charming household, I 
diately ushered into the long dining room, 
with its cool, matted floors and_ soft, lux- 


urious cushions. The low table was often 
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decked with bouquets of many-hued camel- 
lia and twigs of blossoming cherry and plum. 
Costly vases of bronze held Japan’s rarest 
flowers; while huge pyramids of half peeled 
oranges and sliced sponge cake stood to 
entice the appetite. 

Soon obsequious servants appeared with 
lacquered trays of dainty plates and confec- 
tions, and tiniest cups of tea sct in metal 
When we had been served, they 
floor and 


sockets. 
bowed with their heads to the 
disappeared. 

We would chat upon the evolutionary 
changes then in progress, and upon the edu- 
The ex- 


cational systems of America. 


prince expressed the conviction that it is the 


religion of the two nations that has made 
them to differ. 

If an invitation was sent me to dine or 
sup, an elegant tray would be brought, 
holding a delicate box of exquisite work- 
manship, which would contain choice con- 
folded 


symbolizing friendship, 


fections and a ceremonial 
blank, 
tied with daintiest red and white silk cord. 


the 


hoard a fine fish and leg of venison, a goose 


] per, 


often but 


When dining, we would find upon 


or duck, with sweet potatoes and eggs; a 


basket of pears and oranges, or a tray of 
ersimmons, sweet potato custard, cakes, 
and lemon jelly. 

Often 


during the 


have I sat in the wide corridors 


noonday heats, watching the 
ladies weave their embroideries or paint on 
silk; or paced the garden-paths, while the 
moonlight sifted through the tall firs, silver- 
ing the spray of the fountains, and _ illu- 
minating the lotus-blossoms in the moat—lis- 
tening to tales from the quaint grandmother, 
and little lady mother, or the courtly speech 
of the father: of the dwellers in this old 
house of more than two hundred years ago; 
of the children who had grown and _ played 
mong these flowers, picking the lotus-petals 

r hanners and its leaves for sun-shades; of 
and deaths beneath this 


the many births 


roof; of the sickness and joyous banquet 
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and marriage. 

One of the interesting customs I thus 
learned of in the life of this house was that 
of the many festivals—the Feast of the Dolls 
for the daughters of the house, when year 
after year the great nursery was decked with 
blooming boughs, and the many toys in which 
Japan abounds, while a pretty mimic life of 
motherhood and housekeeping prevailed for 
one whole day; of the Feast of the Banners, 
when the boys were marched out in triumph 
to the streets, with emblazoned banners to 
enact a mimic war; of the New Year's Day, 
when prince and retainers, master and ser- 
vants, pledged anew their devotion to each 
other, and received gifts of good things; of 
the religious festivals, when the master’s 
household, like a great heart, beat for the 
birth and death, the joy and sorrow, of his 
tenantry. 

Here, for two centuries, the daughters of 
the house had been given in marriage, with- 
out spoken vow or priestly rite; but by gift 
and song, dance and cheer, began their new 
career. From thence had gone out the fa- 
ther to Yeddo or Fukui on public or private 
business—the sons for education and culture, 
the daughters for travel or religious duty. 
These walls had echoed with songs and 
laughter, with cries and sobs. Here, in 
time of bereavement, in the oratory of the 
house, avhere the sacred lights and incense 
burn, one after another black tablet was set, 
gilt-lettered, to be honored by later gener- 
ations. 

In the path by the old shrine, made 
sacred by the reverent beliefs of generations, 
I took my final leave of this interesting 
family. I asked for a memento from its hal- 
lowed contents, and the ex-prince gave me 
a case of light wood, containing an amulet 
written in Sanskrit and Chinese, for the pro- 
tection of this ancient house; and as I 
passed out of the great gate, I stood under a 
pile of charms a foot in thickness, which had 
been added year by year, to ward off sickness 
and harm. 
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Turning again for one last look at the of tears, as I prayed that the religion of 
grand old roof, beneath which I had _ Christ, so potent to purify from superstition 
watched the play of life and love, heroic might exalt this Japanese home into the lib- 
patriotism, aestheticism, and principle, and erty and beauty of a Christian home, and 
remembering that everything is sacred, but thus supply its only lack. . 
most of all, heart-creeds, I was not ashamed Helen H. S. Thompson. 


AN INLAND AUTUMN. 


Sere, blank, and yellow, orchard, field and plain ; 
On drooping boughs some dead-ripe fruit is hung ; 
With thrifty care is garnered all the grain :— 
The summer’s ended and her birds have sung. 


Her birds have sung and, wearied, seek to rest ; 
There’s scarce a chatter in the sun-burnt hedge ; 
And dry leaves rustle in the spring-built nest, 
As where no more the little groups should fledge, 


As where no other summer’s birds should come 
To brood the tiny quartet and the choir, 

As where, henceforth, all music should be dumb 
Or with the dying landscape all expire. 


Hard, dry, and bare lie silent hill and plain ; 

Once tumbling streams are summer-dried and still; 
Yon airy flecks are but a taunt of rain 

To mock with promises but ne’er fulfill. 


The moping cattle baw], the horses troop 
In wandering squadrons o’er the drouthy range ; 
The barn-yard fowl stand here and there adroop, 
Nor quest the empty crannies of the grange. 


All—all seems finished ; Time himself might stay, 
October end the seasons and the years,— 

As if could come no fitter date or day 
For final ending of our toils and tears. 


Still time ne’er halts, the sun fails nor the morn, 
And fires the flaring east each day too soon ; 

Long, empty noons drag on, and I, forlorn, 
Would have the month a night lit by the moon. 
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But hark, a sudden breeze sweeps from the south, 
Comes hurtling o’er the distance and the hills ! 

A fragrant freshness quenches half the drouth, 
And checks my sombre catalogue of ills. 


The day grows dark, but with no shade of gloom ; 
The heavy clouds make lighter hearts below ; 

Yon pompous fowl begins to strut and plume, 
And, weather-wise, proclaims his signal crow. 


A picture of the ocean lines the skies, 

As skies are sometimes imaged in the deep, 
And silent billows roll and sink and rise, 

And surging breakers o’er the mountains sweep. 


And falling now! In pelting drops it falls ! 

In bending lines it drives across the plain ; 
About the farms are hurried shouts and calls, 

As down it pours, the sparkling, longed for rain. 


The coveyed quail troop from their wonted screens, 
Their crested leaders calling loud and shrill ; 
And yonder jay his rumpled color preens, 
While for the time his husky voice is still. 


The horses canter o’er the softened range, 
With muffled tread the quiet cattle browse, 
And busier sounds revive the sleepy grange ; 
The smoke curls livelier upward from the house. 


The fragrant fields and streams exult, renewed.— 
Methinks November should begin the years ; 

While men forget their woes and sullen mood, 
Breathe in new life, and laugh to scorn their fears. 


Charles L. Paige. 





ETC. 


We made some comment last month on the im- 
pending State election, saying that neither in 
candidates nor platform was there any serious 
divergence between the two parties, and that the 
situation afforded an excellent opportunity to the 
voter of independent judgment to be guided by 
his preference in candidates. The only difference 
in State action that can be made by the election of 


one or the other party ticket, will be the choice of 
a Democratic or a Republican United States senator. 
As senators of either party from this State are cer- 
tain beforehand to take identical ground on all 
questions of public policy now before the country— 
tariff, silver, Chinese treaties, etc.—it is hard to 
see why even this should be a vital matter, save as 
amere point in the game for party advantage 
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We said, also, last month, that, recognizing the 
general respectability of the State tickets, and the 
absence of any great import in the result, the 
campaign showed a marked apathy and good- 
nature, the newspaper attacks on either candidate 
an evident perfunctoriness. We are still of this 
opinion; it is true that the blood of the public 
has been expected to run cold over the suspicion 
that the one candidate once rented a house toa 
Chinaman, or that the Japanese servant of the 
other is really Chinese; but it seems incredible 
that anyone can read this laborious stage-thunder 
without hearing the rattle of the machinery that 
grinds it out. On the streets and boats and trains, 
in the clubs and shops, no such campaigning is 
heard. This isa state ofaflairs that always makes a 
good year for “third tickets,” and it cannot but 
be evident to any observer that there is real zeal 
enlisted in several of these. The ‘“ American,” 
Prohibition and “ Labor” tickets are all backed 
by voters who really believe in them; and we 
doubt if the oldest anc shrewdest observer has any 
very accurate idea how much of a showing they 
‘an make on election day, or which party will suf- 
fer most from the three combined. None but en- 
thusiasts expect either revolting ticket to accom- 
plish more than a demonstration, but they intro- 
duce more than an element of uncertainty into the 


regular party contest. 


Tue last month’s political work, which is mainly 
municipal, presents some very curious and in- 
structive features. No less than eleven municipal 
tickets are enumerated, over which perhaps four or 
five different full sets of nominees are spread, the 
same names appearing in endless variety of com- 
bination upon the different tickets. Of all the 
eleven, there is no reason to suppose that one 
represents to any convincing extent the only 
principle a right-minded man should wish to vote 
for in municipal matters—that of taking the city 
government out of the hands of politicians and 


making it a purely business matter in the hands of 


the most trustworthy and public-spirited repre- 
sentative men. The two “regular” tickets not only 
represent the folly of preserving national party lines 
in local matters, but are also admittedly machine 
tickets of the most decided character. The 
“Labor” and Prohibition parties represent real 
and sincere issues to some extent, but issues that 
have no present relation to municipal politics. 


A party pledged, if successful, to the stringent exe- 
cution of the existing ordinances forthe regulation 
of saloons would mean something definite; but one 
pledged to the total prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors, when no legislation is yet passed under 








which this can be done, has an unpracticality and 
indirection about it which do not recommend it. 
It is perfectly true that the unpracticality of vot- 
ing in municipal matters merely for the sake of 
the demonstration in favor of certain measures of 
State legislation, is not so great as that of doing 
the same merely for the demonstration in favor of 
certain measures of national legislation ; but the ex- 
ample of this folly set by the two old parties is 
now so familiar that it seems a matter of course to 
voters, while they are quite aware of the unreason 
of the same thing done on a smaller scale by a new 
organization. The professional politcians of course 
understand that there is something more than a 
demonstration in the party vote for municipal 
tickets. The city machines are the means by 
which certain cliques can keep control of the State 
organizations. Theoretically, they are used merely 
to promote the facility and eflicieney of action in 
these organizations; this to a certain extent they 
do, and this service seems to party men. sufficient 
to more than balance all their evils. But if this 
sort of city politics is good logie for Republicans 
and Democrats, it is good logic for Prohibitionists. 
We repeat, however, that voters generally have 


not vet drawn this parallel. 


IN LIKE manner the vote for the municipal 
“Labor” ticket can legitimately mean nothing but a 
demonstration to awe legislators into — passing 
measures desired by the organization, or else a step 
toward the organization of a city machine, to help 
the State party (should it attain the permanency 
and coherence to constitute it a party, as labor or- 
ganizations have hitherto totally failed in doing), 
to elect legislators committed to these. There is 
usually, however, in political movements avowedly 
in the interest of labor, another purpose, more 
direct and practical, but less legitimate—that is, to 
control not legislative but executive action in the 
interest of the class they represent. This shows a 
dangerous view of the functions of government, for 
the duty of an executive otlicer, be he president or 
mayor or postmaster or policeman, is to carry out 
the laws as they stund, in the interest of no class. 
A city government is chiefly executive, and that it 
should be avowedly organized in the interest of any 
one class of the people, would be a misfortune. 
Private bias or the power of money often result in its 
being practically worked in the interest of the weal- 
thy, of the saloon class, of this or that; but this 
evil is to be remedied only by the citizens becoming 
less partisan, less willing to vote for men according 
to their class or party name instead of their indi- 


vidual worth—and not more. 


Tuk “AMERICAN” ticket, again, like the Repub- 
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lican and Democratic, Prohibitionist and Labor 
tickets, represents certain views as to legislative 
action, which have no possible connection with 
municipal affairs, but it has the additional purpose 
of emphasizing a desire to have the municipal offi- 
This 


is a comprehensible purpose, and one whose rela- 


ces administered only by native Americans. 


tion to city affairs is direct and logical: it brings 
in however, a discrimination between classes of 
citizens which—backed though it is by some real 
and sound reasons, such as command the sympathy 
of the most intelligent, even among foreigners— 
must, in our judgment, ultimately fall to the 
ground, So long as, under the law, the newly 
naturalized foreigner and the thorough American 
stand on the same ground, discriminations between 
them will not only prove impracticable, but are 
not just. They have the grave defect of drawing 
lines by class instead of by individual qualities. 
That some modification of our immigration and 
naturalization laws is necessary, probably all sen- 
sible people believe; that some restriction of the 
franchise to those who comprehend at least the 
rudiments of free government is desirable, most 
sensible people also believe: but a party organized 
to accomplish these things in State or national 
legislation, cannot undertake to control city gov- 
ernment without falling into the usual error of 
making class distinctions irrespective of individual 
qualities. 


Indeed, even in its legislative programme, the 
“American” party commits the grave error of draw- 
The 


Wisest and most devoted lover of this country, from 


ing lines without regard to individual worth. 


abroad, who understood its institutions better than 
most of its old inhabitants, and might prove its 
one savior in some crisis, would be as much dis- 
criminated against as the most dangerous anarchist 
A Lafayette, a Von Holst, a 
Freeman—students of 


or brutish tramp. 
America, enthusiasts for 
America—would fall under the ban. So long as 
it is perfectly open to our people to adopt the just 
and proper regulation of refusing to naturalize 
any foreigner until he can read and write the Eng- 
lish language and explain intelligently the rudi- 
mentary principles of our government and con- 
stitution, thoughtful people can hardly give in 
allegiance to these clumsier and less efficient devices 
for restricting our citizenship to proper persons. 
If the public should farther reason that it would 
not hurt our own people to be obliged to show 
some such elementary fitness for taking part in 
government before they are permitted to do so, no 
harm would be done. 


To RETURN to municipal politics: besides some 
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small special groups, there are four or five organi- 
zations whose nominal object is exactly that which 
is right in a municipal election—namely the repu- 
diation of party and class lines in the interest sim- 
But to be 


of any great value, movements of this sort should 


ply of trustworthy and competent men. 


be of considerable mass and manimity, directed to- 
ward a single object, and of a sincerity and zeal 
and a uniform high grade in nominations such as 
to put them above all suspicion of any personal 
motive. No one of the “ independent” organization 
seems to be entirely without genuine patriotic mo- 
tive, nor entirely moved by such motive; no one is 
an unmistakable rally of the best elements, nor 
altogether a refuge of the disappointed or a “ side- 
show ;”’ no one has nominated a ticket that alto- 
gether commands, or altogether repels coufidence 
Their existence is evidence of a general restlessness 
anl discontent with the old parties, an unorganized 
and un fiivered dissent from boss-rule, partly taken 
advantage of by petty politicians for their own ends 
ant swayed by the grudzes and disapointments of 
these, partly directed by disinterested men trying 
to array it in the interest of reform; rather than a 
distinct revolt against corruption and party tyranny. 
It is the raw material of a reform movement, need- 
ing strong leaders and such journalistic backing as 
It is now impossible for it to get, to mould it to any 
good end. Meanwhile, since all the tickets contain 
some good names and some bad, it is plainly a good 
citizen’s duty to make up his own ticket, by a 
liberal use of the pencil, from among the whole 
dozen. 


matter involved in the coming municipal 
election is of peculiar importance—an importance 


One 


not political, but educational, and therefore emi- 
nently within the OveRLAND’s field of comment. 
That is, the constitution of the Board of Education. 
This, neglected though it nominally is, is a matter 
of the greatest importance in any election; but 
hitherto the decision to be made has been simply 
between individuals who might be more or less fit 
This year the question is also 
of a poliey—that of constituting the Board of men 


for school directors. 


and women in equal numbers, or, at all events, of 
placing several women upon it. Among the better 
class of the community, especially those familiar 
with the political movement that has been allowed 
to befall the schools, this move toward taking them 
out of politics has been received with all but 
That, 


under the present political regime, much demoral- 


mixed approbation, irrespective of party. 


ization has befallen the schools; that, while a few 
excellent gentlemen have found their way to the 
Board, it has also been largely sought by a low 
class of politicians, attracted by the money and 
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patronage handled; that positions in the depart- 
ment have been bought and sold, and that such 
purchase, together with favoritism and_ political 
influence, cannot fail to place sometimes in 
teachers’ positions persons entirely unfit for the 
charge of children; that the five or six hundred 
young women teaching in the schools are forced— 
unless they have influential friends to back them— 
more or less into polities, to secure and retain their 
places; these things are well enough known to all 
who have concerned themszlves to know anything 
at all about the matter. That the supervision of 
hundreds of young women, many of them without 
families in the city, many of them absolutely de- 
pendent for their livelihood and that of others 
upon the retention of their positions, should not be 
vested solely in a dozen men, frequently profes- 
sional politicians, would seem to be obvious. Even 
more obvious is it that a young girl applying for 
positions should not be forced to go from one to 
another of a Board of such men, seeking them at 
their places of business, offices, saloons, workshops, 
behind the counter, as may be, or at their houses, 
urging her claim or her need, bringing to bear 
such influence as they may be able to command, 
following the course of political intrigue, and 
mingling in it for the sake of learning how to com- 
mand the vote of some director, Nor can the 
women, or the men, victorious in competitions 
thus conducted, be nearly always those to whom 
the city should entrust its children. 


THE presence of half a dozen dignified and sen- 
sible women on the Board at once secures to these 
young girls a freedom from all these political neces- 
sities, a right and proper corps of guardians and 
helpers. Such women the persons in charge of the 
movement have had the wisdom to place in nomin- 
ation—women of education and practical experi- 
ence, retiring and yet courageous, conscientious, 
kind, reasonable, and sincerely devoted to the 
interests of education. The success of women in 
educational office has been of course abundantly 
established by the experience of Boston and other 
cities of Massachusetts, by the work of Miss Helen 
Taylor and her coadjutors in London, and by that 
of Mrs. Coleman and other county superintendents 


in our own State. 


Tue first movers in the present nomination of 
these women for the San Francisco Board seem to 
have scarcely expected more than to familiarize the 
public with the idea; but so cordially has it been 
received that it has become evident that only two 
forces can stand between them and election: the 
direct efforts of politicians who desire to retain the 
patronage of the schools, and who are able to secure 
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the silence of journals on the subject, even where 
the managers are known to be personaily friendly 
to the reform, and in like ways to suppress and dis- 
courage active help to it; and the carelessness and 
inertia which might lead many who would perhaps 
rather than not vote for women on the Board, to 
fail to do so, because it involved scratching the 
straight party ticket, which it is so easy to drop 
into the box as it stands. That among the reading 
and thinking classes, and those specially interested 
in education, this scratching will be very heavily 
done, is already evident; if it extends in any like 
proportion throughout the rank and file of the voters 
there can be no question that the movement will be 
Whether it will so extend, remains, of 
The opposition that might 


carried. 
course, to be seen. 
have been expected in a community of more fixed 
prejudices, to the effect that “women in politics” was 
an objectionable thing, has scarcely made the most 
rudimentary appearance ; it has apparently been at 
once evident to the good sense of the community 
that the question was not of putting six lady 
directors into politics, but of taking six hundred 
school-mistresses, and a good many thousand little 
children, out of politics. 


From the Train. 


Nebraska’s ocean prairies yast, 
Stretch far as eagle’s eve can scan, 
Horizon lined. 
The corn fields green are swiftly passed, 
The plowman and his weary span 
Are left behind. 


The struggling town, the broad expanse, 
Fade, as the tireless engine flies 
And bears me on ; 
But in my memory clings a glance 
Which caught my idly wandering eyes, 
And lodgment won. 


Within an humble cabin door 
A maiden clad in spotless white 
Glanced shyly out. 
’Twas simply this, and nothing more, 
And surely insufficient quite 
My heart to rout. 


It may have been her modest mien, 
Mayhap her unexpected grace, 
That moved me so. 
But fancy holds the winsome scene 
And from my mind I know her face 


Will never go. 
C. A. Murdock. 
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At Mission Dolores. 


The Monument (to the first Spanish Governor),—The Church,—The Old Adobe,—Spanish Children. 
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How the Cattle got into Newport Bay 


An incident of Southern California Pioneer ‘Life. 


See the broad and level valley, 
Stretching far and stretching farther— 
From the mesas next the foot-hills 
To the mesas next the ocean— 

Flat and level like a table. 

Through it winds the Santa Ana, 
Scant and sluggish in the summer, 
Burrowing in the sands and hiding 
From the heats and glare of summer. 
But when falls the rain of winter, 
Falls the semi-tropic rain-flood, 

Then it spreads a turbid torrent, 
Overruns its banks of willows, 
Fringe of reeds and guatemoles, 
Frights the rabbit from his thicket; 
Floods the lurking place of coyote, 
Rouses from his sleep the badger, 
And in hole or deep dug burrow, 
Drowns the squirrel and the gopher. 


sut the valley, fairest valley ! 
Tempered by soft ocean breezes, 
Fertile, healthful, ever lovely. 

Here the raisin grape doth flourish, 
Thrive the wine grape’s juicy cluster, 
Thrives the apple and the orange, 
Thrives the apricot and walnut, 
Olives, figs, pears, plums and peaches, 
Nectarines, persimmons, loquats, 
Fruits from every clime and country. 


Thither from the Mississippi, 

Wended once some hardy settlers ; 
Sought huge tracts of untilled ranchos ; 
Grazed their cattle and their horses, 
Burnt off tields of weedy jungle, 

Broke the unaccustomed stubble, 

Sowed their corn and sowed their barley ; 
And in tents or rude adobes 

Patient watched the work of nature. 


Sweetly blew Pacific’s zephyrs, 
Gilowed the semi-tropic sunshine ; 
Upward sprang the corn and barley, 
Flourished like the hopes of settlers. 
“ Never saw such corn and barley! 
Sure the crop'll beat the dickens !” 


But alas for fertile promise ! 

Dawned a morning bright and lovely ; 
Lo! what are those moving creatures ? 
Far away on corn and barley, 
Trampling down its green luxuriance, 
Range strange flocks and lowing cattle. 
No Vaqueros there to guide them, 

No vaqueros there to stay them. 





And all idly in his “’dobe” 

Sits and smokes the swart ranchero. 
“Zounds! but this is past endurance !” 
Cries the thrifty, hardy settler. 

“ Zounds! I’ll blow his old black head off!” 
Fiercely mounts his fractious bronco, 
Seizes whip, all lithe and ready, 
Chases off the hungry cattle, 

Chases, swears, and sweats with fury. 
Then unto the swarthy rancher: 

“T won’t low no more sech foolin’; 
Damn it! whereat’s that ar’ cowboy ? 
He had better mind his bus’ness ! 

Ef I catch them cattle poachin’ 

I will shoot them down like rabbits.” 


Then the Mexican, all slowly : 
“‘Senor, I am very sorry, 

But vaqueros are so lazy, 

And our cattle are so vagrant. 

When you find them in your corn-fields, 
When they trample o’er your barley, 
Seftor, you had better chase them, 
Lash and thrash and chase them ever ; 
But—don’t shoot them, gentle sefor ; 
Shooting’s something fo can play at.” 
And the cool and wily greaser 

Laid his hand upon his rifle. 


Vexed and baffled felt the Hoosier, 
As he rueful viewed his grain fields. 
Still, consoled himself by saying: 

“ There is yet a monster crop left ; 
Surely now they'll watch their cattle. 


” 


Vain his hope, and vain his trusting. 
Ever and again the cattle, 

Vagrant, hungry, slyly ranging, 
Seek the luscious green of barley ; 
Trample down the juicy corn-stalks. 
While the rude, unkempt vaqueros 
Roll their eyes up in amazement ; 
Say : “O Seitor, we did sleepa ! 
Jesu! Sefior, dey veel vanders, 

Tires of filari’ and clovah.” 


Yet again the settlers planted ; 

Yet again strange cattle raided ; 

Till at last, all patience vanished, 

One fair night when glowed the moon-beams, 
’Neath a sycamore were gathered 

All these stalwart, wrathful Hoosiers, 
Counselling in eager whispers 

How to outwit such rude neighbors. 


And again (the moon full tardy 
Lingered long behind Trubuco), 
Met upon the plains the Hoosiers. 
What are all these moving creatures 


The 
the art 
days a 
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Guided by the wily settlers ? 

They are Mexicano cattle, 

Gathered here and gathered yonder, 
Piloted by plotting Hoosiers 

Softly, slowly, surely southward, 
Through the malva and the mustard, 
O’er the “ filari’ ” and fox-tail, 

By the sloughs and by the tules, 

To the mesas near the ocean. 


When the moon beyond Trubuco 

Rises full-faced and expectant, 

Lo! far out upon the mesa 

Goaded on by strange vaqueros, 

Are those roving, thieving cattle. 

No more will they tramp green barley ; 
No more crunch the juicy corn-stalk ; 
Wild-eved, snorting, plunging, bellowing, 
Southward, southward, ever southward, 
They are prodded, they are goaded, 
Lashed and thrashed to wildest fury. 


See! the bay beyond the mesa 

Softly glimmers ’neath the moonlight, 
Ah! what breaks its dimpling surface ? 
Churns to foam its deeps and shallows ? 
Down the steeps that guard its border, 
Pell-mell, rolling, leaping, tumbling, 
Come these vagrant, poaching cattle ! 
O’er the cliff they goad each other ; 
Stain with blood the peaceful waters, 
While from hill to hill wild echoes 
Each dumb brute’s last cry of anguish. 


When the sun from o’er Trubuco 
Looks again upon the valley, 
Scurrying hither, thither, yonder, 
Run unkempt, perplexed vaqueros. 
“Jesu! Jesu! Oh! car-r-amba! 
Hast thou seen our cattle, Seniors?” 


And each Hoosier, calmly smoking, 
Lazily on rifle leaning, 

Answers slowly, answers sternly : 

“ Whereat are those vagrant cattle ? 
Damn it! I am not your cowboy. 

Ef they’re not upon my rancho, 

In my corn or on my barley, 

Where they are is none my fun’ral, 
hey may go straight to the devil. 
Gad! but he’s the kind of cowboy 
Fittest for sech poachin’ creeters !” 


Augusta E, Towner. 


The Triumph of Art. 


The old Greek legend of Zeuxis and Parrhasius, 
the artist fooled by art itself, was re-enacted a few 


days ago in San Francisco. On the south side of 
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Clay street, over the Savings Bank is a suite of 
rooms well adapted for artists’ use. Some years ago 
they were occupied by Rodriguez and some fellow 
painters who covered the walls in their leisure 
hours with every deyice of the idle brush, making 
the helpless plaster bear the work of their wild 
fancies. 

Young Barkhaus, the promising young artist, 
who died recently in Munich, was often there and 
contributed his quota to the designs. One day he 
amused himself by painting on the wall in one 
corner of the room down near the baseboard, a 
hole in the plastering, as though some ill natured 
fellow had vented his spite against the world by 
kicking a hole in the wall. 

The picture was capitally done; there was an 
ugly ragged hole in the plastering with huge gap- 
ing cracks radiating from the corners, here and 
there round the edges of the hole a bit of gray 
mortar, where the “hard finish” had scaled off 
and in the middle of all the bare laths, with bits of 
plaster between them. 

Time wore on, and Rodriguez left the rooms ; 
wunother tenant came in and wanted the place 
cleaned up and put in order before occupation. 
Orders were given to repair the walls and kalso- 
mine them. The artist of the kalsomine brush 
repaired thither with his men, armed with buckets 
of plaster to fill the numerous nail-holes and scars 
in the walls. THis attention was at once directed 
to the big hole near the baseboard, and he himself 
started to repair it. He kneeled down before it, 
dipped his brush in’ water to wet the laths before 
putting on the new plaster, and laid it gently on 
the supposed board—and then for the first time 
The artist in oil 
had deceived his fellow of the kalsomine brush 


realized that he was taken in. 


completely. 

I will spare his blushes by not giving his name, 
for he owned up like a man and confessed he was 
“ sold.” 
kalsomined but remains to take in some future 
plasterer. 


It is needless to say the “ hole” was not 


To My Correspondent who writes of 
the Weather. 


Write all about yourself, my dear! 
For I don’t care, I’m sure—Oh, 
Reports as if from “ Probs” to hear, 

Or from the Weather Bureau. 


I wish to hear of you—the straws 

That show which way you're blowing ; 
I want to know your life, because 

Your life is worth the knowing. 
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I long to follow all your hours ; 
Your dreams when day is winking ; 
And what you like, in folks and flowers, 
And what you think you're thinking. 


Then put away upon a shelf 
The outside world ; and whether 
It snow or blow, just write yourself, 
And never mind the weather! 


In Stubblefields. 


I have seen growing far teaching grain fields, 
Emerald and shining ; 

Gray were the beards that seemed as mists floating 
When day is declining. 


I have seen grain flelds golden for harvest. 
While as a glory 

Each spike was bearing its gleaming arista, 
Like saints of old story. 


I see those grain fields covered with stubble, 
Empty and lonely ; 

Gone are their beauties and all I find there 
Are memories only. 

Gunnison 


Charles A. 


On Cheyenne Mountain. 
August 1886. 


Upon the “Singer's Hills,’ O soul! 
Thou dwell’st, where purple splendors roll 
Across thy sight ; 
In that new light, 
Above those mountains of red gold, 
Dost thou look back upon the cold 
Of dull, grey vapors that enfold 
This earth ? 
Has birth 
Into the life where souls are known, 
Made thee forget how to thine own, 
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Our skies and hills were dear? And how bright 
wings 
Did glisten in the tangled “ hedge-row things” 
So loved by thee ? 
Now thou art free 
From cumbrous burden of the failing clay, 
And know’st the glory of the spirit day, 
Dost thou look back upon us here 
To this lone spot where, for a year, 
Has lain thy form so dear—so dear ? 
And does our light seem dark to eyes 
Grown used to suns of paradise ? 
This spot where glad free creatures come and go, 
And, loitering on the grasses, seem to know 
How dear the place to her who lies below ; 
This spot where thou didst dream— 
Does it in twilight seem, 
And we but shadows as we pass, 
When kneeling on the scented grass. 
We reverent touch the fragrant mould 
Which doth such sacred treasure hold ? 
Or dost thon know, beyond, 
Our hearts’ deep throb and fond 
As we the wild kinnikinnick unbind 
And its long shreds about our fingers wind ? 
O humble shrub, what trust is thine! 
Abeve such dead more closely twine, 
And swing thy pink-white bells with churehly 
pride, 
Thy holly-berries for her Christmas tide 
Spread bright beneath thy crystal snows ; 
Anemone and low wild rose, 
And every tiny bud that blows, 
Make ye mosaics in God’s patterns laid 
Above this tomb beneath the pine trees’ shade. 
For ©! she knows and loves you still, 
All ve wild things upon the hill, 
And in the kindling morns and evening g!ows 
Sees you with joy. Grow well—she knows, she 
knows. 
Amelia Woodward Truesdell. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Robert Fulton.’ 


This volume insures an interest from its being 
the biography of the man who made the first prae- 
tical demonstration of the use of steam as a motive 


Ile 


claimed to have been the first to suggest steam 


power in the propulsion of vessels. never 


'The Life of Robert Fulton and a History of Steam 
Navigation. By Thomas W. Knox. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1886, For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co 


navigation, but simply to have devised improve- 
ments by which it could be successfully accom- 
plished. Apart from his eflorts and experiments 
in the use of steam, from the crude beginnings up 
to the successful use of it, there is not much in 
the book. Asa boy or man there was little in his 
Sife worth telling; but the early enthusiasm of a 
mechanical genius is interesting to witness, and 
his persistent efforts and progress to the consum- 
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mation of his desires make a theme that enlists the 
attention and ensures the entertainment of most in- 
telligent people. 

Robert Fulton was born in Pennsylvania in 
1765, and died in New York in 1815. His first 
successful steamboat was “The Claremont,” which 
was built at a shipyard on the East River, and was 
completed in the spring of 1807; and the first 
trial trip was in August of the same year from 
New York to Albany, making the passage up the 
river, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, in 
thirty-two hours, an average of five miles an hour. 
The return trip was made in thirty hours. The 
rest of his life was devoted to steamboat building, 
to working improvements upon his earlier inven- 
tions, to litigating with the swarm of persons who 
crowded about anticipating him in energy some- 
times in acquiring patents upon his own inven- 
tions, in building ferry-boats, submarine boats, and 
in the accomplishment of one of his most noted 
successes, that of the first steam frigate that was ever 
built, “The Demologos,” but subsequently named 
“The Fulton the First.” 

The body of Robert Fulton was buried in Trinity 
churech-yard in the city of New York, and it now 
lies there in the vault of Robert Livingston. 

“Fulton’s name,” says his biographer, “is not 
upon the slab, nor is there any monument near the 
spot to show that his remains are there....... 
The grave of the builder of the first successful pas- 
senger steamboat and of the first steamship of war 
that was ever launched, is unmarked by a monu- 
ment, or even by a stone of any kind, bearing his 
nume.........The grave is but a few yards from 
the elevated railway, where every day pass hun- 
dreds of trains bearing thousands of passengers in 
their journeys between the business and residence 
portions of New York. How many of these thou- 
sands know where Fulton is buried ?” 

Searcely more than a third of this volume is 
devoted to the life of Fulton. The remainder is 
given up to a pleasant and concise history of steam 
navigation since his day, in America, in Europe, 
and in Asia, the Cunard, the Collins, the Inman, 
and other great steamship lines, with a full and 
Eastern, her 


particular account of the Great 


achievements and failures, with details of her 
structure and capacities, and much interesting 
matter concerning torpedoes and torpedo-boats, 


iron-clads, and the navies of the world. 
Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison.' 


Mrs. Madison (“ Queen Dolly”) deserves a more 
lively biography than is here given by her grand- 
For sixteen years (1801-17) Mrs. Madison 


By her Grand- 
Is86. For sale 


niece, 

| Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison. 
niece. Houghton, Mifflin & Co: Boston. 
in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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was, what our society reporters are pleased to call 
the “ first lady of the land” for Jefferson, being a 
widower, relied upon the beautiful and amiable wife 
of his Secretary of State to do the social honors of 
his administration ; and when her husband became 
President, she was already enthroned in the affec- 
tions of a people susceptible to the charms of wom- 
anly grace and goodness. 

The influence exercised by Mrs. Madison in her 
day and generation came entirely from the femininity 
of her character. Beauty, grace, tact, good memory, 
and genuine kindness of heart, with warm affec- 
tions, were all hers and from childhood won for her 
love and consideration. 

Our authoress describes Mary Coles, the mother 
of her heroine, as a great belle with many admirers, 
including Jefierson; and then on the next page 
says of her and her husband, that they were strict 
members of the “Society of Friends.” We may, 
perhaps, conclude that Mary Coles, after her mar- 
riage, changed from a society belle to a strict 
Quaker; but how can we reconcile her Quaker 
principles about dress and jewelry, the latter being 
entirely denied her daughter, with the statement 
that little Dolly was sent to school each morning 
“equipped with a white linen mask to keep every 
ray of sunshine from the complexion, a sun-bonnet 
sewed on her head, and long gloves covering the 
hands and arms?” Did mothers in those days, 
Quaker mothers, too, take such precautions to keep 
sun and wind from the complexions of their little 
daughters? While incredulous as to any such 
custom, yet we find other pictures of life and man- 
ners that make one of the chief features of interest 
in this little volume. 

For example, when Dolly, now Mrs. Todd, a 
young widow, became engaged to James Madison, 
she and her lover and a party of friends went from 
Philadelphia where she was living, to the resi- 
dence of her sister in Virginia, to be married. 
The weather was fine (September, 1794). The pro- 
spective bride with her little son, her maid, and a 
sister of twelve, occupied a carriage, while Mr. 
Madison and several friends rode on horse back. 
The gay cavalcade were a week on the way. What 
a delightful time they must have had! Railways 
have spoiled such pleasant journeyings. 

Mr. Madison twenty years her senior 
and «a confirmed bachelor when he first saw the 
charming young widow. He surrendered at 
His marriage brought him a sympathetic 


was 


once. 
and aflectionate wife, as well as a society queen to 
Her influence did much 
to soften the asperities of politicians. In his 


grace his administration. 


time personal bitterness exceeded anything we 
have known in ours; “yet she was beloved by 
all parties, and embittered politicians who never 
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met save at her hospitable board, forgot all their 
quarrels under the influence of her gracious tact. 
The magical effect of her dainty snuff box [sic] 
was potent.” She cared not for study and very 
little for reading, but her amiability and ready 
tact made all classes her friends. 

The second war with Great Britain came on, 
and Madison was not intended for a war President. 
The inefficiency of the defense of Washington 
seems incredible. He must be held chiefly respon- 
sible for the disgraceful panic that gave up the 
capital of the country to the British without a 
struggle. Mrs. Madison seemed to forget her hus- 
band was the head of a nation, and was mostly 
concerned for his personal safety. What a sorry 
figure he cuts, hiding in a hovel in the woods, for 
fear the British may find him! 

At the expiration of his term of office he retires 
to his plantation in Virginia, his wife apparently 
not regretting the change. His health, always 
delicate, becomes miserable, and for nearly twenty 
years, and until his death at the age of eighty-five, 
she devotes herself to him, sometimes not leaving 
the house for months. At sixty-five she is again a 
widow, and soon returns to Washington and _ re- 
sumes the position in society to which her 
amiability, tact, and antecedents entitle her. She 
died at eighty-five, greatly beloved and regretted. 
One would suppose a more readable book could be 
made of the materials at the author's disposal. 
But as Mrs. Madison never said anything or wrote 
anything to be remembered, but was only a 
womanly woman, who diffused love and happiness 
all about her, the memoirs of her life, we suppose, 
could not be very lengthy, or, to those who did not 
know her, very entertaining. 


The Cruise of the Alabama.' 


One of the latest narratives of war adventure 
is this little volume, purporting to be written by a 
foremast man on the Alabama. Like most of the 
crew, our author was from England, and makes 
some claim to good birth and breeding—notwith- 
standing a hanging in the family for highway 
robbery—and to have begun his nautical career as 
an officer on a British man-of-war. He frankly 
intimates, however, that he left the navy for the 
navy’s good. The language of his first lieutenant 
about himself and comrade, who both left the ser- 
vice at the same time and for the same cause, was 
“that our high spirits might be appreciated in so- 
cial circles ashore, but were an infernal nuisance on 
board one of her Majesty’s ships.” Young, reckless, 
full of animal spirits, he found himself stranded in 

The Cruise of the Alabama. By One of the Crew. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, For sale in San 
Francisco by C. Beach. 
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Liverpool as the Alabama was getting ready for 
sea, and shipped as a common sailor aboard of her. 

The yarn he spins is amusing, but one has a sus- 
picious feeling all the time that it is like other 
sailor-yarns, and not too highly flavored with truth. 
Not the least interesting part of it is the comments 
now and then thrown in about men and affairs. 
For example: “I have found that wherever the 
English rule a subject race, they do it justly and 
well, but they do not win their love and respect. 
Your Englishman is by nature arrogant and over- 
bearing in manner, and if he does a favor for one 
that he is not afraid of, he generally acconrpanies 
it with a kick, and is appreciated accordingly. 

The crew that manned the Alabama were just 
such blackguards and. cut-throats as one would 
expect on a ship engaged in the business of cap- 
turing and burning merchantmen. McGregor, the 
rigid Calvinist, but “a cool, remorseless, determined 
villain,” is too bad for belief. His tales of murder 
and piratical adventures shocked even his scoun- 
drelly mess-mates. When these worthies were dis- 
cussing what single act a man could do that would 
most likely insure him salvation, they agreed that 
of their number Flaherty had as good a show as 
any of them because he once killed a policeman. 

The book is readable. 

Meditations of a Parish Priest.’ 

The Abbé Joseph Roux discovered himself to 
the editor of this volume by two or three chansons 
de geste in the Review of the Romance Languages. 
A correspondence sprang up between them, and 
M. Mariéton sought out the Limousin author, only 
to find him a voluminous writer, behind a great 
pile of manuscript, not merely of poems, but of 
meditations upon a multitude of topics, and a pub- 
lisher of nothing. Seeking a poet, he found a 
remarkable French prose writer and _philologist. 

The Abbé Roux was born at Tulle in 1834, of a 
humble and numerous family. He has lived the 
life of a priest, apart from the world, a man of 
melancholy and thoughtful disposition, of poetic 
sensibility, of fine powers of observation and analy- 
sis. With a stvle pointed and epigrammatic, he 
has indited his meditations upon a myriad subjects 
that interest observant and thoughtful people. 
The result of the acquaintance of M. Mariéton 
with the Abbé was that the former set about to 
edit a part of the works of the latter, and make 
known an author who has now become one of the 
most widely known among the lettered men of the 
South of Frarce. 

This volume isa welcome contribution to the 
literature of the paragraphists, and is valuable not 

*Meditations of a Parish Priest: Thoughts by Joseph 
Roux. Introduction by Paul Mariéton—Translated from 


the third French edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1886. 
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as a contribution to theology, but as acute and wise 
reflections upon topics of temporal discussion, 
questions of everyday interest to thinking persons. 
It is a book of paragraphs, from a single line to two 
or three pages in length. They are introduced by 
the editor with a short account of the life of the 
author, and a criticism upon his works. The med- 
itations are placed under various subdivisions, 
classed as thoughts upon Literature and Poets, 
Eloquence and Orators, History and Historians, 
Mind, Talent, and Character, Joy, Suffering and 
Fortune, Time, Life, Death, and the Future, upon 
the Faanily, Childhood and Old Age, the Country 
and the Peasant, Love, Friendship and Friends, 
and upon God and Religion. In the prelude to 
the thoughts we find of some of the most noted 
writers of France—Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyére, Chamfort, Joubert, Vauvenarques, Swetch- 
ine—delightful short analyses and comparisons. 
Under Literature and Poets, there are brief and 
charming summaries of the characteristics of 
the greatest writers of the world—of Virgil and 
Homer, of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, of Cal- 
deron and Lope de Vega, of Boileau, of Shakes- 
peare, Addison, Milton, Goldsmith, Scott, Moore, 
and Byron, of Goethe, Schiller and Klopstock, of 
Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo, Beranger and 
What he 
says of Eloquence and Orators includes brilliant 


Sainte-Beuve, and many lesser names. 


appreciation of Demosthenes and Cicero, and in 
what he writes of History and the Historians are 
vivid pictures of Hannibal, Marius, and Angustus, of 
Suetonius and Tacitus and Livy, of Jeanne d’Are 
and Christopher Columbus. His thoughts upon 
the general subjects that complete the volume are 
frequently crisp and wise and delightful. 

‘The witty man is reputed malicious,” he says, 
“and in general wrongly. He malicious? Good 
heavens! smile at the epigrams which he lets fly 
at you and out of gratitude he will fall upon your 
neck!” 

“However much light there may be in a mind, 
there is always some corner which remains in 
shadow.” 

“ We love justice greatly, and just men but little.” 

“ Etymology, true etymology, is good and useful. 
It is profitable for the grammarian, the poet, the 
orator, the historian, the philosopher. Words are 
Open the shell, you will find the kernel 
which will delight you.” 


shells, 


“The muses love not tumult any more than bees 
love it. Musee serenr, said the Ancients. 

“Let us be gentle, let us be pacific, let us be 
thoughtful, and the muses will hasten to us, will 
surround us with the sound of their wings, and per- 
haps will place upon our lips one of those combs of 
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honey which rendered Ambrose eloquent, Virgil 
melodious, and Plato divine.” 

“ A fine quotation is a diamond on the finger of 
a man of wit, ana a pebble in the hand of a fool.” 

“When unhappy, one doubts everything; when 
happy one doubts nothing.” 

“Man isa braggart! ‘I am killing time,’ he 
says, and itis time which is killing him.” 

“* Eloquence,’ replied the ancient orator, ‘is 
action, still action, and ever action.’ 

“ Action! what does that signify ? 

“ Did he mean gesture? voice? attitude? bear- 
ing? delivery ? movement of ideas? the vivacity 
of images? the vehemence of discourse? the com- 
bined effects of the proofs? the order of reasoning ? 

“ Yes, all this at once.” 

Spending his life among the peasantry he has 
studied and knows thoroughly their character, and 
one of the most interesting parts of this volume is 
that in which he draws the peasant, depicting 
vividly his whole figure as stamped upon his own 
sensitive mind by experience, his hardness, coarse- 
ness, ignorance, selfishness, and superstition. 

“The peasant loves nothing and nobody except 
for the use he can make of him.” 

“The peasant isa sullen payer, like the soil 
which he tills.” 

“The peasant never takes a walk. The peasant 
gives his arm to his wife, for the first and last time 
on their wedding day.” 

“The people of Tulle call our peasants peccata. 
This nickname contains an admiral meaning. The 
peasant is, indeed, sin, original sin, still persistent 
and visible in all its brutal simplicity, in all its 


, 


simple brutishness.’ 
Briefer Notice. 


The History of Democracy’ is no historical study, 
but sheer invective, which only escapes being the 
merest campaign writing by undertaking to review 
not alone the so-called “ Democratic” party of the 
United States, but the popular or “ democratic” 
parties of all nations and all times, apparently con- 
sidering them successive stages of the same party, 
or at all events of the ssme tendency. The book is 
not worth serious attention.—F or those who read 
German, rather than for use in classes as a text- 
book, Peuline Buchheim has collected a number of 
Schiller’s letters? in a very pretty and well-printed 
little volume. Although not for young students, 
notes enough are appended to help out the reader 


1The History of Democracy, considered as a Party 
Name, and as a Political Organization. By Jonathan 
Norcross. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1886 

2Schiller’s Ausgewahlte Briefe, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction and Commentary. by Pauline 
Buchheim. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1886. For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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somewhat in the more idiomatic phrases and ob- 
scure references. It is an interesting collection 

A neat paper edition of Carnegie’s An American 
Four-in-hand in Britain® is amoug the cheap books 
of the year, and a good selection ——“ With a view 
of adding new oil to the recently kindled fire of in- 
terest in Russian literature,” Nathan Haskell Dole 
who has already translated several Russian books, 
now translates from the French M. Dupuy’s essays 
upon The Great Masters of Russian  Literature.' 
Gogol, Turgénieff, and Tolstoi”—the three already 
best known to readers in our language—are the 
three treated of in these interesting essays. The 
translation is timely and welcome. Tokology?® 
is a book of advice for women on the bearing and 
care of children, which seems to be very widely 
read. It contains much 
though any book of this sort should be used only as 


wholesome advice; and 


a source of possibly valuable suggestions to be fol- 
lowed under the direction of a discriminating phy- 
sician, it will, subject to this proviso, prove useful. 


The chapters on Dress, Dict, Exercise, and Care of 


infants, are especially worthy of attention—— 
Mr. Hutchings, the veteran guardian of Yosemite, 
has written and published a book upon the Valley, 
historical and descriptive. It has been evidently 
a loving service, and every word and detail of the 
book reveals the devotion and enthusiasm with 
which the writer has labored to make it, in his 
own phrase, “worthy of the Valley.’ To this 
end, a very pretty piece of book-making has been 
done, profusely illustrated, with some of the best 
work in process reproduction that we have seen 
done upon this coast. 
photographs, some most interesting sketches by 
artists, especially those of early days, have been 
preserved in these pages. Mr. Hutchings calls his 
book In the Heart of the Sierras.© We adopts the 
spelling Yo Semite, and seems to make it clear that 


‘An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. 
Carnegie. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘The Great Masters of Russian literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Ernst Dupuy. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co, 1886, 


By Andrew 
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the run-together form, Yosemite, has never had the 
slightest authority. We fear, however, that the 
corruption is now too thoroughly established to be 
displaced. Indeed, Mr. Hutchings, upon the author- 
ity of the Indians, gives Yo Hamite as the true 
form of the name, and, we think, establishes his 
point: he defers, however, to the right of the 
member of the discovering party who conferred 
the name as Yo Semite. The book contains a 
history of the Valley and Mr. Hutchings’ own 
connection with it, a full guide to the different 
routes, with descriptions of the Big Trees and 
other interesting places outside the Valley, a still 
fuller guide to trails and points of interest within 
the Valley, and some briefer notice of other places 
in the High Sierra. The long familiarity of the 
writer with his subject enables him to sprinkle the 
account with interesting anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of distinguished visitors to the Valley, of 
incidents and pioneer episodes; and his personali- 
, in spite of modest effort to suppress it, makes 
itself ndively and attractively felt. Though Mr. 
Hutchings does not write from the point of view of 


ty 


an Indian sympathiser, he is yet not obtuse to 
their side of the loss of the Valley, and half-uncon- 
sciously, makes evident to the reader the many ex- 
cellent qualities of the tribe, and the pathos of their 
fate. The readers of the OVERLAND are already 
somewhat familiar with the descriptive writings of 
Edwards Roberts. Inthe pretty little volume he has 


just put forth, Mr. Roberts is dealing with a con- 


genial subject, a subject that in large measure jus- 
tifies his eulogistic style. Those interested in 
Southern California will read the whole book with 
pleasure. A larger cirele will be glad to learn from 
its chapter on “ The House of Ramona,” how close 
to truth are Mrs. Jackson’s descriptions. 


'Tokology; A Book for Every Woman. By Alice B. 
Stockham, M. b. Chicago: Sanitary Publishing Co, 1856. 

5In the Heart of the Sierras—The Yosemite Valley. By 
J. W. Hutchings, Pacitie Press Publishing House, Oak- 
land, 1886. For sale in San Fraucisco by A, Roman. 

7Santa Barbara and Around There. By Edwards Rob- 
erts. Boston: Roberts Bros, 1886, 





